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IF there is one thought of the contemplative mind more pro- 
foundly innate than another, and one sentiment of the heart 
more affectionately cherished, it is the thought that penetrates 
into the future, and the sentiment that scans its glories. The; 
Past, and its hoary recollections,—the Present in all its preg- 
nancy of weal or of wo, sink into insignificance beside the 
throbbing anticipations of the Future. But, universal as is the 
thought, and glowing as is the sentiment, Reason has not suc- 
ceeded in giving a form and locality to its conceptions, nor has 
the Fancy ventured to delineate the Paradise of its desires. In 
the infancy of Astronomy, indeed, when we knew nothing be- 
yond the ocean and the mountain range that terminated our view, 
the poet could but place his Elysium in the sky, and the Chris- 
tian sage the mansion of his future, in the New Heavens and 
the New Earth of his creed. Thus limited in its range, the 
human mind, whether under the dominion of its imagination or 
its judgment, had no resting-place for its conceptions; and, 
though faith never lost its grasp of the great truth, nor hope 
ceased to gild it with its auroral hue, yet what that future was 
to be in its physical relations,—in what region of space it was 
to be spent,--what duties were to characterize it,—and what in- 
tellectual and spiritual gifts were to be its privileges, neither the 
philosopher nor the Christian had ventured to suggest. 

When Science, however, taught us the form, and size, and 
motions of our Earth, the magnitude and distance of the Moon, 
and the functions which it exercises in enlightening the Earth, 
and agitating its ocean,* it became a subject of eager inquiry, if 





* The sun would have given us tides without the moon. 
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so large a globe as the Moon, upwards of two thousand miles in 
diameter, could answer no other purpose than that of a flicker- 
ing lamp, which ceased to burn during the greater number of 
our darkest nights, and which, when it did burn, was so often 
eclipsed by the clouds and vapours of our atmosphere. _Philoso- 
phers of high caste did not hesitate to conclude that the Moon 
must be a world like the Earth, with its mountains, and rocks, 
and plains, and valleys, fitted for the reception of, or already oc- 
cupied by, animal and intellectual races like our own. In the 
Divine economy, creative power has never been found to have 
been exerted in vain, and when we see huge inorganic masses 
of matter like the Moon, shaped like our own sphere, and 
chiselled into the various forms of a world fit to be inhabited, 
we instinctively infer the existence of organic and intellectual 
life as the principal object of their creation. 

In the progress of astronomical discovery new arguments for 
worlds beyond our own were rapidly accumulated. When the 
truth of the Copernican system was demonstrated, and six pri- 
mary and many secondary planets or moons took their ordained 
places in the heavens, the evidence for a plurality of worlds be- 
came irresistible, and minds of all degrees of capacity, and 
of every shade of feeling, received and confided in so cheering a 
truth, as one next in certainty to that of the astronomical facts 
on which it rested. Occupying a place in the planetary system, 
and possessing no peculiar advantages, our Earth lost its position 
of dignity as the only world in creation, and, contrasted with 
Jupiter, enlightened with four moons, and Saturn with six, the 
one planet being ten, and the other nine times larger than our 
own, it dwindled into a world of the third degree,—great in- 
deed in its littleness, but yet shorn of its grandeur. In examin- 
ing more carefully these rival worlds, we find in them so many 
common functions, that we cannot escape from the conclusion 
that they were created fora common purpose. Lighted by the 
same beams, and heated by the same radiations,—shaped in the 
same oblate mould,—surrounded with atmospheres—enjoying 
day and night and difference of seasons, can we doubt that they 
were intended for the residence of beings intellectual and immortal 
like ourselves? When we see the moons of Jupiter and Saturn 
eclipsing the sun, and themselves suffering an eclipse in the 
shadow of the planet, we identify these worlds more strikingly 
with our own; but when we regard these moons in their higher 
function of affording a more continued light to their planets than 
we receive from our own, we cannot conceive any adequate ob- 
ject for their creation but that of guiding the wayfarer in the 
night, and throwing upon the distant planet a more abundant 
reflection of the solar rays. In such palaces as these, so lofty 
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and magnificent,—so nobly furnished,—so warmed and so lighted 
up,—is there no living soul to kneel in gratitude to the Architect 
who made them? Is there no sovereign to hold his court in 
their halls, and to sway the sceptre over their boundless empires ? 
Is there no animal life to browse upon their green savannas,— 
no shaggy autocrat in their forests,—no bulky leviathan in their 
oceans,—no condor in their atmospheres,—to illustrate the variety 
of creative power? Is there no sage there to unfold the mys- 
terious phenomena which their earth and their heavens must 
display,—no sympathetic hearts to rehearse in their bowers and 
their glades those impulses of friendship and of love which are 
to revive and become permanent in their future being? To 
these interrogations the philosopher and the Christian must 
make the same reply. Reason and faith must on this occasion, 
if they unfortunately diverge in others, join in the same anthem 
of gratitude and of praise. 

When we survey the other planets, nearer in locality to our 
own, though not furnished with moons to give them light in the 
sun’s absence, we meet with the same instructive analogies, and 
are led to the same conclusion, that they are habitable worlds. 
Venus, of nearly the same size with our Earth, and Mars and 
Mercury of about half its magnitude, have their days of almost 
exactly the same length as our own.* In Mars its atmosphere is 
most conspicuous, and astronomers have observed what they regard 
as snow in its polar regions, and green savannas in its equatorial 
plains ; but owing to its never being gibbous like the moon and 
the two inferior planets, the mountains which it undoubtedly 
possesses cannot be discovered by the telescope. In Venus and 
Mercury astronomers have observed that diversity of surface 
which appears in our own Earth and Mars, and in all the other 
planets an atmosphere which is very distinct in Venus, and in 
Venus and Mercury lofty mountains, which they have measured, 
Owing to their proximity to the Sun, however, and the conse- 
quent brilliancy of their discs, it is very difficult to study their 
physical structure, and from the same cause it is even possible 
that they may be attended with small moons which have hither- 
to escaped the cognizance of our telescopes. But, independently 
of this point of analogy with our Earth, their resemblances in 
physical character, and in their daily and annual movements, 





* It isa curious fact which has not been noticed, that the mean of the days in 
Mars, Venus, and Mercury, are within less than a minute of 24 hours, the length 
of our own day; and the mean of the days of Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus, are nearly 
coincident with 9 h. 56 m., the length of Jupiter’s day. The days of Mercury, 
Venus, the Earth, and Mars, are respectively 24h. 5 m. ; 23 h. 21 m.; 24 h.; 24h, 
37 m., the mean of which is 24 h. 0m. 45s. The days of Jupiter, Saturn, and 
Uranus, are respectively 9 h. 56 m., 10 h, 29 m., 9h. 30 m., the mean of which 
is 9h, 38 m. 
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authorize us to conclude, that such globes of matter, warmed 
and lighted more effectually than our own, are still better 
adapted for the residence of vegetable, animal, and intellectual 
life. 

It is hardly necessary to conduct our readers to the remoter 
planets of the solar system, and to advert to the ring of Saturn, 
and the satellites of Uranus, and of Neptune, as strengthening 
our position, that all the planets around us have been created to 
be the seats of life, and the abodes of intelligence. The opinion 
that the Earth only was inhabited, became more and more pre- 
sumptuous in proportion as our system was enlarged, and every 
discovery of a new planet became a fresh argument for a plura- 
lity of worlds. 

Before quitting the general argument derived from the simi- 
larity between the different bodies of our system, we must notice 
the remarkable opinion maintained by Sir William Herschel, 
that the Sun itself is inhabited. When we consider the immense 
magnitude of the Sun, which is equal to all the planets put toge- 
ther, it was not an unreasonable supposition, that such an enor- 
mous mass of matter might afford a habitation for intellectual 
beings, while it performed its more obvious functions of lighting, 
heating, and guiding the other planets of the system. Sir William 
conceived that the light and heat of the great central body ema- 
nated from an outer stratum of phosphoric clouds, composing its 
luminous atmosphere, and that the dark and solid nucleus, which 
we often see through openings in this atmosphere, is protected 
from the fiery blaze by another stratum of opaque and non-con- 
ducting clouds. That a temperate, or even a tropical climate, 
could be obtained by any screen of clouds, it would be difficult to 
conceive, but as beings may be created capable of enduring any 
degree of heat, we have no right to consider the probable tempe- 
rature of the Sun as a proof that it cannot be inhabited. For 
the same reason Sir William Herschel might have repelled the 
objection of Dr. Young, that upon the Sun the weight of a man 
of moderate size would be above two tons. There are certainly 
no grounds of analogy upon which we can support this theory, 
and we have adduced it only to shew how strong must have been 
his faith in the doctrine of the plurality of worlds, who main- 
tained that the Sun is the seat of life and intelligence. 

In order to corroborate the preceding views, it is necessary to 
remove some difficulties that have been felt by those who con- 
fide in them, and reply to some objections that have been urged 
by the few that oppose them. All these difficulties and objec- 
tions are founded on the assumption, that the inhabitants of the 
planets must be of the same size, and the same physical confor- 
mation as man ; and, were this admitted, it would justify the 
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conclusion, that such creatures could not rightly perform their 
functions in the remote planets, where the light and heat of the 
sun are so greatly reduced by their distance, as to be incapable 
of sustaining the animal and vegetable life which exists on the 
earth. In like manner, the inhabitants of Venus and Mercury, 
if they have eyes and nerves like ours, could not possibly endure 
that brilliancy of light and intensity of heat which these planets 
receive from the sun. Now, there are two answers which may 
be given to these objections. The cold which we presnme exists 
in the remote planets, and the heat which is supposed to exist in 
the inferior ones, may be tempered by certain atmospherical condi- 
tions of which we have examples in our own earth, or by some other 
arrangement which we cannot divine. But independent of this 
supposition, the human eye could easily endure the light upon 
Mercury and Venus, by means of a small pupil, and a less sensi- 
tive retina, while in the remote planets an enlarged pupil, and 
a sensitive retina, would enable an eye like our own to see objects 
as brightly as they do at present. In like manner, the nervous 
system which receives the impressions of heat and cold, could be 
easily adjusted to bear the highest heat and the severest cold. 

The shortness of the day in the remote planets—that period 
which measures our intervals of rest and labour, has been 
urged as an objection to the plurality of worlds. It is an ob- 
jection, however, without any force. Even man, without any 
change in his physical conformation, could Jive and thrive with 
five hours of activity, and other five of repose. In our own arctic 
regions, where the diurnal motion of the earth marks no such 
intervals, the inhabitants of the temperate zone can perform their 
functions as well as in southern climates, 

As the strength of the human frame must be accommodated 
to its weight, and as its weight, as well as that of all other bodies, 
depends upon the force of gravity at the surface of the planet, 
it has been alleged that human beings could not exist on such 
planets as Jupiter and Saturn, whose mass or quantity of matter 
is so much greater than that of our earth. This objection, as we 
have already seen, is a very formidable one, in reference to the 
Sun, where a man would weigh two tons ; but it loses all its force 
when we make an accurate calculation of the force of gravity, 
and of the weight of a human body, on the largest of the planets. 
In the case of Jupiter, for example, its size or volume is 1330 
times that of the earth, and if both planets consisted of the same 
kind of matter, a man weighing 150 Ibs. on the surface of the 
earth would weigh 150 x 1330 or 199,500 lbs. at a distance from 
Jupiter’s centre equal to the earth’s radius ; but if the man stood 
on Jupiter’s surface, whose radius is eleven times greater than 
that of the earth, his weight would be diminished in the ratio of 
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the square of their radii, that is, in the ratio of 11 x 11 or 
121 tol. Hence, if we divide 199,500 lbs. by 121, we shall have 
1649 Ibs. as the weight of the man on the surface of Jupiter, or 
eleven times heavier than he is here. But the materials which 
compose Jupiter are much lighter than those of which our earth 
consists, and consequently, the quantity of attracting matter Is 
much less than we have supposed. The density of Jupiter is 
to the density of the earth in the ratio of 24 to 100, or less than 
four to one, so that by dividing 1649 lbs. by 4, we have 412 Ibs. 
as the weight ofa man on Jupiter, who weighs here only 150 Ibs., 
that is, only 23ths greater,—a difference which actually exists 
between many individuals in our own planet. If we make the 
same calculation for Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune, we shall find 
that in Saturn the weight of a man is very little greater than on 
our earth, and that in Uranus and Neptune, it is a very little 
less ;* so that beings of the same physical constitution as our- 
selves could exist without inconvenience on all the remote planets; 
and plants, and trees, and buildings, such as those which occur on 
our earth, could grow and stand secure, in so far as the force of 
gravity is concerned. 

In replying to objections such as those we have been con- 
sidering, we have perhaps conceded too much to the limited 
views of the persons who made them. To assume that the beings 
who occupy a plurality of worlds, are, necessarily, to be either 
men or anything resembling them, is to have a low opinion of 
that infinite skill which has produced such a variety in the form 
and structure and functions of vegetable and animal life. In the 
various races of man which occupy our globe, there is not the 
same variety which is exhibited in the brutes that perish, Al- 
though the noble Anglo-Saxon stands in striking contrast with the 
Negro or the Islander of the Pacific, and the lofty Patagonian with 
the diminutive Esquimaux, yet in their general form and functions 
and composition they are essentially the same. But when we look 
into the world of instinct, and survey the infinitely varied forms 
which people the earth, the ocean, and the air ;—when we range 
with the naturalist’s eye from the elephant to the worm—from 
the leviathan to the infusoria—and from the eagle to the 
ephemeron, what beauty of form—what diversity of function— 
what variety of purpose is exhibited to our view! In all these 
forms of being, reason might have been given in place of instinct, 
and animals the most hostile to man, and the most alien to his 
habits, might have been his friend and his auxiliary, in place of 





* We have taken the preceding numbers from a very interesting article in 
Dr. Lardner’s Museum of Science and Art, one of the few works of the kind which 
can be recommended as at once popular and accurate. 
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his enemy and his prey. If we carry our scrutiny deeper into 
nature, and survey the infinity of regions of life which the micro- 
scope discloses, and if we consider what other breathing worlds 
lie far beyond even its reach, we may then comprehend the 
variety of intellectual life with which our own planets and those 
of other systems may be peopled. Is it necessary that an 
immortal soul should be hung upon a skeleton of bone, or im- 
prisoned in a cage of cartilage and of skin? Must it see with two 
eyes, and hear with two ears, and touch with ten fingers, and 
rest on a duality of limbs? May it not reside in a Polyphemus 
with one eyeball, or in an Argus with a hundred? May it not 
reign in the giant forms of the Titans, and direct the hundred 
hands of Briareus? But setting aside the ungainly creations of 
mythology, how many probable forms are there of beauty, and 
activity, and strength, which even the painter, the sculptor, and 
the poet could assign to the physical casket in which the diamond 
spirit may be enclosed; how many possible forms are there, 
beyond their invention, which eye hath not seen, nor the heart of 
man conceived ? 

But no less varied may be the functions which the citizens of 
the spheres have to discharge,—and no less diversified their modes 
of life,—and no less singular the localities in which they dwell. 
If this little world demands such duties from its occupants, and 
yields such varied pleasures in their discharge;—If the obligations 
of power, of wealth, of talent, and of charity to humanize our 
race, to unite them in one brotherhood of sympathy and love, 
and unfold to them the wonderful provisions for their benefit 
which have been made in the structure and preparation of their 
planetary home ;—If these duties, so varied and numerous here, 
have required thousands of years to ripen their fruit of gold, 
what inconceivable and countless functions may be assigned to 
that plurality of intellectual communities, which have been 
settled, or are about to settle, in the celestial spheres? What 
deeds of heroism, moral, and perchance physical! What enter- 
prises of philanthropy,—what achievements of genius must be 
required in empires so extensive, and in worlds so grand! 

Under what skies, and in what climates, these planetary races 
are to live and move, may be conjectured from the place which 
they occupy in the system. It may not be in cities exposed to 
the extremes of heat and cold,—nor in houses made with hands, 
—nor in the busy market-place,—nor in the noisy Forum,—nor 
in the solemn temple,—nor in the ark which rests upon the 
ocean,—that these feats of power and reason are to be performed. 
The being of another mould may have his home in subterraneous 
cities warmed by central fires,—or in crystal caves cooled by ocean 
tides,—or he may float with the Nereids upon the deep,—mount 
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upon wings as eagles, or have the pinions of the dove that he may 
flee away and be at rest. In our bald and meagre conceptions of 
the conditions of planetary life, we may gather some ideas from the 
existences around us. In the cities and dwellings and occupations 
of instinct in our own planet, rude though they be, we may trace 
the lineaments of the cities and dwellings and occupations of 
reason in another. ; 

The motion of our sun in absolute space, attended by all the 
primary and secondary planets and comets of the system, is one 
of the most extraordinary facts which astronomy presents to us. 
That this group of celestial bodies are moving round some distant 
centre—some enormous globe which controls their iotion, 
cannot be doubted. So distant is that centre, that though the 
motion of our system is at the rate of fifty-seven miles in a second, 
it may require thousands of centuries before it completes a single 
round of its orbit. We do not mention this great cosmical 
truth as a positive argument for a plurality of worlds; but it 
displays in the most striking manner the absurdity of the opinion, 
that machinery so vast is to remain in action during cycles so 
long, and that an ephemeral race like our own, seated in so small 
a chariot, may be the only passengers which are thus wafted 
through universal space—enclosed within the orbits of magnificent 
globes, and the network paths of a thousand comets. The mind 
recoils from a sentiment so absurd and so incompatible with 
every idea which we can form of the economy of wisdom and of 
power which is exhibited around us. It is a sentiment, indeed, 
which if the astronomical mind could give it a moment’s consi- 
deration, it would place in the same category as that of a fleet 
of merchantmen chartered to carry a single mustard seed to 
the Great Mogul; or that of the largest possible railway train 
making the round of Europe with no other passenger than Tom 
Thumb! 

When we quit the limits of the Solar system, and span that 
enormous void which lies between it and the nearest fixed star, 
we encounter the binary and multiple system of stars, to 
which the law of gravity has been traced, and where we have 
worlds revolving in elliptical orbits round worlds, as in the 
system which we have left behind us. As we advance in space 
to the clusters of stars and nebulz, where all seems fixed and 
immovable—where the orbits described dwindle into luminous 
points, and where at last these points are themselves inseparable 
and unseen, we lose almost all the data on which we have 
maintained the doctrine of a plurality of worlds within the 
planetary system. No moons, no days and nights, no change of 
seasons, no atmospheres, no valleys and mountains, greet the 
astronomer’s eye in his survey of sidereal space. But in their 
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‘stead we have suns innumerable—bodies of enormous magni- 


tude that might fill perhaps the annual orbit of our earth, shin- 
ing certainly with light of their own, and possessing al] the 
colours, and endowed with the optical properties, of the light of 
our own sun, 

We have therefore few analogies‘to guide us in our inquiry 
if these distant globes are the abodes of life, and the residence 
of rational beings; but we have one great pr:nciple which sup- 
plies their place, and which cannot fail to lead us to a sound 
conclusion. There are many individuals who readily believe 
that planets like their own are the abodes of instinct and reason, 
and who would stand aghast with incredulity were they told that 
every star in the heavens, and every luminous speck is a stellar 
group,—that every point of a nebula which the telescope has 
not yet separated from its neighbours, is a sun or a world like 
their own,—and that immortal beings are swarming throughout 
universal space, infinitely more numerous than the drops of 
water in the ocean, or the atoms of sand upon its shores. But 
it is just as difficult to believe, because it is just as difficult to com- 
prehend, what these persons must and do admit, that innu- 
merable worlds of matter fill the immensity of space, and are 
kept in their place by the laws of gravity, which all matter must 
obey. To people such worlds with life, in place of increasing the 
difficulty, is the only way to remove it. Jt assigns the cause of 
their existence, and, however mortifying to human pride, and 
humbling to human reason, is the doctrine of an infinity of worlds, 
yet that pride is but rightly mortified, and that reason but 
truly humbled, when we realize the grand combination of injinity 
of life with infinity of matter, Were it otherwise, we might, 
without presumption, assert in the language in which the wise 
Alphonzo spoke of the Cycles and Epicycles of Ptolemy, that had 
we been present at the creation of the universe, we could have 
given its Creator good advice. To suppose that the Almighty 
filled universal space with light, or its medium, streaming from 
worlds innumerable to worlds that cannot be numbered, with 
no eye to receive it but that of the tiny occupants of the little 
star on which we dwell, and which intercepts only an infinitesimal 
of its rays, and that he launched these innumerable worlds on 
their eternal path in order that the descendants of Adam might 
study their motions, and write books upon Astronomy, is an 
opinion which could only find credence in minds of the most 
limited capacity, and in hearts devoid of all sympathy and feeling. 

There is another aspect of this question which we would press 
on the attention of those who consider the earth as the only seat 
of life and intelligence. Those persons who can bring them- 
selves to believe that all the other planets of the system are unin- 
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habited, can have no difficulty in conceiving that the earth also 
might have been in the same category ; and consequently, the sun 
with all his gorgeous vassals, and the planets with all their faithful 
satellites, would have performed their daily and annual rounds, 
without an eye to see their glory, and without a voice to lift 
itself in praise. To our minds, such a condition of a planet,—of 
the Solar system,—and consequently of the sidereal universe, 
would be the same as that of our own globe, if all its vessels of 
war and of commerce were traversing its seas, with empty cabins 
and freightless holds,—as if all the railways on its surface were in 
full activity without passengers and goods,—and all our machinery 
beating the air and gnashing their iron teeth without work per- 
formed. <A house without tenants, a city without citizens, present 
to our minds the same idea as a planet without life, and a universe 
without inhabitants. _Why the house was built, why the city 
was founded, why the planet was made, and why the universe 
was created, it would be difficult even to conjecture. Equally 
great would be the difficulty were the planets shapeless lumps of 
matter poised in ether, and still and motionless as the grave; 
but when we consider them as chiselled spheres teeming with 
inorganic beauty, and in full mechanical activity, performing 
their appointed motions with such miraculous precision, that 
their days and their years never err a second of time in hundreds 
of centuries, the difficulty of believing them to be without life 
is, if possible, immeasurably increased. To conceive any one 
material globe, whether a gigantic clod slumbering in space, or a 
noble planet equipped like our own, and duly performing its 
appointed task, to have no living occupants, or not in a state of 
preparation to be occupied, seems to us one of those notions 
which could be harboured only in an ill-educated and ill-regu- 
lated mind,—a mind without faith and without hope; but to 
conceive a whole universe of moving and revolving worlds in 
such a category, indicates, in our apprehension, a mind dead to 
feeling and shorn of reason. 

We have thought it necessary thus to prepare the minds of 
our readers for the examination of the work placed at the head 
of this article. It is entitled, Of the Plurality of Worlds, and 
the object of it is to prove on scientific grounds that our earth is 
the largest, the only inhabited world in the universe! That such 
a work could have been written in the present day by a man 
of high mental attainments, and professing the Christian 
faith, is to us one of the most marvellous events in these 
marvellous times; and did we believe in the proximity of the 
millennial age, we should rank it among the lying wonders 
which are to characterize the latter times. This Essay, as its 
author calls it, is divided into thirteen chapters, entitled :— 
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Astronomical discoveries—astronomical objections to religion 
—the answer from the microscope—further statement of the 
difficulty—geology—the argument from geology—the nebulz 
—the fixed stars—the planets—theory of the Solar System— 
the argument from design—the unity of the world—the future. 
The first chapter begins with the remarkable text,* in which 
the inspired Psalmist expresses his surprise that the Being who 
fashioned the heavens, and ordained the moon and stars, should 
be mindful of so insignificant a being as man. In order to un- 
derstand the grounds of this surprise, we must endeavour to 
ascertain the estimate in which the Psalmist held the two things 
which he places in such strong contrast—namely, man in his com- 
parative insignificance, and the heavens in their absolute gran- 
deur. The being whom God made a little lower than the angels, 
and crowned with glory and with honour—the race for whose 
redemption God sent his well-beloved Son to suffer and to die, 
could not, in the Psalmist’s eye, be an object of insignificance ; 
and measured, therefore, by his estimate of man, his idea of the 
grandeur of the heavens and the stars must have been of the 
most exalted kind. What was the precise idea of the sidereal 
universe which filled the mind of the inspired writer, may be 
within certain limits ascertained. He must either have been 
ignorant of astronomy, or inspired with a knowledge of it. If 
ignorant like the vulgar around him, he must have regarded the 
stars as mere specks of light studding the celestial vault, and the 
moon as a lamp of small diameter. In this case he could never 
have been surprised that God was so mindful of man. If, on 
the contrary, he knew, or wrote as if he knew, the true system 
of the universe, it must have been presented to him in one of 
two aspects—either as an infinitely numerous collection of 
worlds without life, or as the same collection of worlds inhabited 
by rational and immortal beings. If in the former aspect, we 
cannot see any ground for surprise that God should be mindful 
of man because innumerable masses of matter existed in the 
universe, obeying fixed laws, and performing appointed tasks. 
But if the Hebrew poet viewed these same worlds as teeming 
with life physical and intellectual, and with all the glorious pro- 
visions which such a condition demanded,—with new forms of 
being—new powers of mind—new conditions in the past, and 
new glories in the future, we can then understand how he mar- 
velled at the care of God for man so comparatively insignificant. 
Hence we deduce from this language of Scripture a positive 
argument for a plurality of worlds. 


* « When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the 
stars, which thou hast ordained ; what is man, that thou art mindful of him ? and 
the son of man, that thou visitest him ?”—Psalm viii. 3, 4. 
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We cannot enter at any length upon those foolish questions, 
encouraged doubtless by the elaborate attempts to answer them, 
which involve, on the one hand, an astronomical objection to 
religion, and on the other, a religious objection to astronomy. 
Like two equal quantities with opposite signs they destroy one 
another. How inconceivable is it, says the sceptic, that the 
Son of God should have been sent into the world as a propitiation 
for the sins of the race of Adam alone, when there are so many 
other worlds in which the divine law may have been broken, and 
a sacrifice for sin required! How can we believe, says the 
timid Christian, that there can be other inhabited worlds than 
our own, when God had but one Son whom he could send to 
save them? Dr. Chalmers:has rather cut than untied the knot, 
when he expresses the opinion, that the inhabitants of these 
worlds may not have required a Saviour. It would be a dif- 
ficult position to take were we to maintain that there may be 
intellectual creatures occupying a world of matter, and subject to 
material laws, and yet exempt from sin and suffering and death. 
We neither affirm nor dispute the proposition ; but if it is true, 
the difficulty of the sceptic and the Christian is at once removed, 
as there can be no need of a Saviour. If the inhabitants of the 

lanet, on the contrary, have to their Maker the same moral re- 
ations with ourselves, the difficulty requires another solution. 

When, at the commencement of our era, the great sacrifice 
was made at Jerusalem, it was by the crucifixion of a man, or 
an angel, ora God. If our faith is that of the Arian or the 
Socinian, the sceptical and the religious difficulty at once dis- 
appears. A man or an angel may be again provided as a ran- 
som for the sinners of the spheres. But if we believe, as the 
Christian Church generally does, and as it ought to do, that the 
Son of God was required for the expiation of the sins of the 
world, the difficulty presents itself in its most formidable shape. 
But formidable as it is, it may be grappled with and overcome. 

When our Saviour died, the influence of his death extended 
backwards in the past to millions who never heard his name, 
and forwards in the future to millions who will never hear it. 
Though it radiated but from the Holy City, it yet extended to 
all lands, and affected every living race in the old and the new 
world. Distance in time and distance in place did not diminish 
its healing virtue. It was a force which did not vary with any 
function of the distance. Ali-powerful over the thief on the cross, 
in contact with its divine source, it was equally powerful over 
the red Indian of the west, and the wild Arab of the east. Their 
heavenly Father, by some process of mercy which we under- 
stand not, communicated to them its saving virtue. Emanating 
from the middle planet of the system, why may it not have ex- 
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tended to the planetary races in the past, when the day “ of 
their redemption had drawn nigh ;” and why may it not extend 
to the planetary races in the future, when “their fulness of time 
shall come?” What should limit a beneficence that is divine? 
Who can stay the Almighty’s hand from working, and say unto 
him, what doest thou ? 

But, to bring our argument more within the reach of a limited 
understanding, let us suppose that our globe at the beginning 
of the Christian era had been broken in two, as the comet of Biela 
is supposed to have been in 1846, and that its two halves—the old 
world and the new, travelled together like a double star, or di- 
verged into widely separated orbits. Would not both its fragments 
have shared in the beneficence of the cross,—the old world as 
liberally as the new,—the penitent on the shores of the Missis- 
sippi, as richly as the pilgrim on the banks of the Jordan. If the 
rays then “ of the Sun of righteousness, with healing in his wings,” 
would have shot across the void between our sn and 
American worlds thus physically divorced, may not all the planets, 
formed out of the same material element, and basking under the 
same beneficent sun, be equal participators in the heavenly gift? 

Should this view of the subject prove unsatisfactory to the 
anxious inquirer, we may suggest for his consideration another 
sentiment, even though we ourselves cannot admit it into our 
creed. If one man can expiate the crime of another by a punish- 
ment short of death, le may perform the same generous deed for 
a thousand. Should such a noble martyr consent even to give 
his life for his friend, by suffering a death from which science 
could revive him, he might expiate the crimes of thousands of 
his race. May not the Divine nature, which can neither suffer 
nor die, and which in our planet, once only, clothed itself in 
humanity, resume elsewhere a physical form, and expiate the 
guilt of unnumbered worlds ? 

Before we leave our subject in its religious phase, we must 
notice another form of the “ Difficulty” bearing upon natural re- 
ligion, to which both Dr. Chalmers and our Non-Pluralist Phi- 
losopher have given very undue importance. For reasons which 
our readers will readily understand, we shall give it in the words 
of the latter :— 


“ Among the thoughts which it was stated naturally arose in men’s 
minds when the telescope revealed to them an innumerable multitude 
of worlds besides the one we inhabit, was this,—that the Governor of 
the Universe, who has so many worlds under his management, cannot be 
conceived as bestowing upon this earth, and its various tribes of inhabitants, 
that care which till then natural religion had taught men that he does em- 
ploy to secure to man the possession and use of his faculties of mind and 
body; and to all animals the requisites of animal existence and animal 
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enjoyment. And upon this Chalmers remarks, that just about the time 
when science gave rise to the suggestion of this difficulty, she also 
gave occasion to a remarkable reply to it. Just about the same time 
that the invention of the telescope showed that there were innumerable 
worlds which might have inhabitants requiring the Creator’s care as 
much as the tribes of this earth do, the invention of the microscope 
shewed that there were in this world innumerable tribes of animals 
which had been all along enjoying the benefit of the Creator’s care as 
much as those kinds with which man had been familiar from the be- 
ginning. The telescope suggested that there might be dwellers in 
Jupiter or in Saturn, of giant size and unknown structure, who must 
share with us the preserving care of God. The microscope shewed 
that there had been close to us, inhabiting minute crevices and cran- 
nies, peopling the leaves of plants, and the bodies of other animals, 
animalcules of a minuteness hitherto unguessed, and of a structure 
hitherto unknown, who had been always sharers with us in God’s pre- 
serving care. ‘The telescope brought into view worlds as numerous 
as the drops of water which make up the ocean; the microscope 
brought into view a world in every drop of water. Infinity in one 
direction was balanced by infinity in the other. The doubts which 
man might feel as to what God could do, were balanced by certainties 
which they discovered as to what he had always been doing. 
His care and goodness could not be supposed to be exhausted by the 
hitherto known population of the earth, for it was proved that they 
had hitherto been confined to that population. The discovery of new 
worlds at vast distances from us was accompanied by the discovery 
of new worlds close to us, even in the very substances with which 
we were best acquainted, and was thus rendered ineffective to disturb 
the belief of those who had regarded the world as having God for its 
Governor.” —Pp. 24, 25. 


The “ Reflection as thus put by Dr. Chalmers,” the author of 
the work before us considers as very striking, and as “well fitted 
to remove the scruples to which it is especially addressed.” We 
dissent entirely and unreservedly from this sentiment, and from 
every inference in the preceding extract, whether it is expressed 
in the language of our late beloved and venerated friend, or in 
the less precise words of his commentator. We doubly deny 
that “the truths of natural religion” were ever exposed to dan- 
ger by the discoveries of the telescope, or that astronomical 
truths ever excited “the doubts or difficulties” started by our 
author, either in the minds of Theists or Christians of the most 
ordinary capacity. The Omnipotence of the Creator is the 
earliest of our acquired lessons, and the very first that is con- 
firmed by our individual observation and experience. When 
reason has become the companion of our perceptions, omnipotence 
is the grand truth which they inculcate. We see it upon what- 
ever object our eye-balls converge,—we feel it at the tips of our 
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fingers. Every action of our body, every function which it per- 
forms, every structure in its fabric, impresses on the mind, and 
fixes in the heart the conviction that its Maker is all-powerful, 
as well as all-wise. Omnipotence, in short, is the only attribute 
of God which is universally appreciated, which scepticism never 
unsettles, and which we believe as firmly when under the in- 
fluence of our corrupt passions, as when we are looking devoutly 
to heaven. All the other attributes of God are inferences, 
His omnipresence, his omniscience, his justice, mercy, and 
truth, are the deductions of reason, and, however true and de- 
monstrable, they exercise little influence over the mind; but the 
attribute of omnipotence predominates over them all, and no 
mind responsive to its power will ever be disturbed by the ideas 
which it suggests of infinity of time,—infinity of space,—and 
infinity of life. 

If these views be sound, is it conceivable that a Theist or a 
Christian of the smallest mental capacity could suppose that 
there are degrees of omnipotence, and imagine that the Almighty 
might be prevented by the many worlds under his management 
from taking care of the Earth and its inhabitants? If that Being 
who has made the living world which we see, can make millions of 
worlds, the same power which takes such care of its inhabitants 
that not a hair of their head can fall to the ground without his 
knowledge, can equally embrace in his capacious affections, and 
clasp in “ the everlasting arms,” all the families of the universe. 

But even if we admit, for the sake of argument, that such im- 
perfect notions of omnipotence have been entertained, we deny 
that the discoveries of the microscope have the slightest tendency 
to correct them. Without alleging, as we might well do, that 
minds cherishing such notions of the Deity are incapable of ap- 
preciating the great truths that there are “new worlds close to 
us,”—that there is “a world in every drop of water,’—and that 
“these worlds are as numerous as the drops in the ocean,” we 
maintain that minds of the highest caste view the microscopic 
worlds as creations of an entirely different order from those dis- 
closed by the telescope, and that such minds can never reason 
from animalcular to intellectual life. We must doubtless admit 
that the very same care which is required to preserve even an 
atom of invisible life, is necessary to maintain the gigantic forms 
of the elephant or the mammoth ; but ordinary minds, and still 
less those who think that their Maker may have too much 
to do, cannot comprehend, and therefore cannot receive, the doc- 
trine that God takes care of mites and mosquitoes, and the other 
denizens of the microcosm at our feet, —of animalcules which they 
swallow in myriads at every act of deglutition,—which they suffo- 
cate in millions by every breath they draw, and which at every 
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step they trample relentlessly under their feet. Such a reasoner, 
surely, cannot think that the life which he himself despises and de- 
stroys is under God’s special charge ; and if he did feel any respect 
for the world of atomic life, and any sympathy for its protection, 
it would entrench him only more firmly in his imperfect notions 
of omnipotence, and he would adduce the existence of such 
microscopic worlds as adding so extensively to the cares of the 
Almighty, that he could not look after the millions of the intel- 
lectual races in the heavens. His mind, however, is too shallow 
to admit the principle on which such reasoning depends, and if 
the persons for whose benefit the argument from ‘the microscope 
is used, should see with their own eyes the whole of our globe 
moving with life in all its particles, they would just exclaim,— 
how can this satisfy us that God can take sufficient care of the 
myriads of the glorious races which are supposed to occupy the 
sidereal universe ? 

Although our author admits that the train of thought which 
leads men to dwell on such difficulties as those we have been 
considering does not seem to be common, yet he devotes a whole 
chapter of more than twenty pages to what he calls “a further 
statement of the difficulty.” After a careful perusal of this 
chapter, we must acknowledge our inability either fully to under- 
stand its meaning, or to see its bearing on the real question of a 
plurality of worlds, It is a mere display of ingenuity, obliterat- 
ing metaphysically the brightness of our perceptions, and coming 
over our minds like an Eastern fog on a spring morning, or like 
the tail of a comet over a cluster of stars. The solution of the 
difficulty by the microscope is, as we have shewn, a very imper- 
fect one, and can lead us only to believe that God may be able 
to take care of animalcular life in the sidereal universe as well as 
in the earth; and, as our author confesses, it does not authorize 
us to believe in the existence in other worlds of the system of 
intellectual, moral, or religious life which is enjoyed in this. He 
thinks that “ there may be in Jupiter, creatures endowed with an 
intellect which enables them to discover and demonstrate the 
relations of space: . . . of that space in which God performs 
his works ;” and that the knowledge that this is the case, as 
might be inferred from the display on the surface of the planet of 
the diagram of the 47th proposition of the first book of Euclid, 
‘¢ would not unsettle our belief in the supreme and divine intel- 
ligence.” But viewing, he says, “the mode of existence of 
human species upon the earth as being a progressive ewistence, 
even in the development of the intellectual powers and their 
results, necessarily fastens down our thoughts and our specula- 
tions to the earth, and makes us feel how visionary and gratuitous 
tt is to assume any similar kind of existence in any region occupied 
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by other beings than men ;” and in another place he asserts “ that 
if we will people other planets with creatures, intelligent as man is 
intelligent, we must not only give to them the intelligence, but the 
intellectual history of the human species.” And why not give them 
an intellectual history,—not precisely that of our species, but one 
conformable to their peculiar intellectual condition, whatever that 
may be? On a planet more magnificent than ours, may there 
not be a type of reason of which the intellect of Newton is the 
lowest degree? May there not be a telescope more penetrating, 
and a microscope more powerful than ours ?— processes of induc- 
tion more subtle,—and of analysis more searching,—and of 
combination more profound? May not the problem of three 
bodies be solved there,—the enigma of the luminifercus 
ether unriddled,—and the transcendentalisms of mind embalmed 
in the definitions and axioms and theorems of geometry ? 
Chemistry may there have new elements,—new gases,—new 
acids,—new alkalies,—new earths and new metals ;—geology 
new rocks—new classes of cataclysms—and new periods of 
change ;—and zoology, mineralogy, and botany, new orders of 
species—new forms of life—and new types of organization,—ali 
demanding higher powers of reason, and leading to a warmer 
appreciation, and a higher knowledge of the ways and works 
of God. But whatever be the intellectual occupation of the 
inhabitants of the planets, who can doubt that their object is 
to study and develop the material laws which are in operation 
around them, above them, beneath them, and beyond them in 
the skies ? 

In the discussions which lead our author to the difficulties we 
have been considering, he assumes and repeats the assumption 
in the same words, “ that the earth and its inhabitants are under 
the care of God in a special manner, and that we are utterly 
destitute of any reason for believing that other planets and other 
systems are under the care of God in the same manner.” And 
in another passage he modifies the sentiment and assigns the 
reason of it when he remarks, “ that the earth and its hwman inha- 
bitants are, as far as we yet know, in an especial manner the 
subjects of God’s care and government, for the race is pro- 
gressive.” The sentiment is groundless and the reason futile. 
Neither reason nor Scripture justify it. The lily that neither 
toils nor spins,—the ravens that neither sow nor reap,—the 
sparrows though of less value than man,—the crushed insect,— 
the broken planet,—the twinkling star,—are all as special objects 
of God’s care, as the wise elephant,—the illiterate biped,—the 
0+. ee philosopher, and the great globe itself and all that 
it inherits, 
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The same system of assumption, and, we venture to add, 
truism, which is the essence of our author’s syllogisms, is re- 
newed in reference to a second form of the difficulty, arising 
from man being under the moral government of God ;—and toa 
third form of the difficulty in reference to his religious position ; 
—and upon such a foundation of quicksands he ventures to 
place the incomprehensible dogma, “ that man’s nature and 
place is unique and incapable of repetition in the scheme of the 
universe !” 

Into these speculations our limits will not permit us to follow 
our author. His assertions and conclusions, indeed, may be all 
admitted without affecting the real question of a plurality of 
worlds, Man, intellectual, moral, and spiritual, may or may not 
be an inhabitant of Jupiter. But the question does not relate 
to man at all. We merely contend that Jupiter, with the shape 
of our earth, its days and nights, its seasons and climates, its 
tides and its moons, and its atmosphere, is fitted for the recep- 
tion of inhabitants, and that we are entitled to believe that it has 
been, or is, or will be occupied with intellectual races; but of 
what physical form, and under what mental, moral, and spiritual 
condition, we do not venture to conjecture. Against this rational 
opinion—the deeply cherished opinion of the world—in the simple 
and unpretending form in which we state it, no difficulty can be 
justly raised, and no argument rightly maintained. Were we to 
maintain, which we do not, that men in all respects like ourselves 
were the inhabitants of Jupiter, the only competent argument 
against the supposition would be to prove that the light and heat 
which the sun dispenses to that planet would be insufficient for 
man, and that the weight of bodies on its surface would be in- 
compatible, which we have shewn it is not, with his physical 
organization. 

From the casuistry in this chapter, where we can neither dis- 
cover the stronghold, nor see distinctly the weak point of our 
opponent, and consequently are unable fairly to break a lance 
with him, we gladly turn to his dissertation on geology, and the 
argument he draws from it, where the ground is less slippery, 
and our antagonist less shadowy than before. The chapter oc- 
cupies twenty-three pages, and the succeeding one, entitled, 
“The Argument from Geology,” thirty-six pages. In so far as 
the statement of geological facts and theories is concerned, they 
are full of interest, and are written by a master thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his subject. The doctrines adopted by our author 
are those which have received the sanction of our most eminent 
geologists, and are, we believe, generally admitted even by those 
who, at their first promulgation, viewed them as incompatible 
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with Scripture History. We have in several articles* called the 
attention of our readers to this subject, and described the series 
of formations or groups of strata of which the crust of the earth is 
composed. We have seen that each formation is distinguished by 
the animals and plants which existed on the earth at the time of 
its deposition, and that the animals and plants which distinguished 
one formation are different from those in another, and from those 
which we now find in the earth. In the lower members of the 
geological series, such as the Cambrian formation of Professor 
Sedgwick, no plants and animals have been discovered, and 
from this cause they have received the name of <Azoic, or, with- 
out life. In the Silurian formations of Sir R. Murchison, imme- 
diately above it, we find the simpler forms of life, chiefly sea- 
weeds and invertebrate animals, and hence it has been named 
Protozoic, or, the first life; and all the formations above these, 
in which the vertebrate and more perfect animals occur, have 
received the name of Paleozoic, or, ancient life. 

Upon these facts, as certain as any of the truths in astronomy, 
various theories have been founded. The immense magnitude 
of each of these formations, some of the members of which are 
thousands of feet in thickness, lead us to believe, (provided they 
have been deposited gradually from the sea), that their deposi- 
tion must have required long periods of time, and that during 
the period required for each formation, the animals which dis- 
tinguish it have occupied the earth and ocean, continued their 
species, and perished by death or by some great catastrophe. As 
no traces of man or of any of his works are found in the forma- 
tions we have mentioned, geologists have concluded that all the 
groups of strata were deposited long before the creation of man, 
and that our earth had been occupied, during their deposition, 
only by the plants and animals which they contain. During what 
has been called the human period, or that in which the earth has 
been occupied by man, no great changes in the structure of the 
earth have taken place. Our seas and continents occupy, so far 
as we can judge, the same place and the same areas as they did 
at the creation of Adam; and hence it follows that the continents, 
in whose strata we find shells, and sea-weeds, and fossil-fishes, 
must have been raised frem the bottom of the sea by some 
powerful subterranean forces, covering the continents with the 
waters of the ocean, and destroying the various races of animals 
by which they were inhabited. 

These theoretical opinions, though maintained by geologists 





* See this Journal, vol. iii, p. 485; vol. iv. p. 243; vol. v. p. 185 5 vol. vi. p. 
250; and vol. ix. p. 145. 
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in general, have been opposed on various grounds both of a reli- 

ious and a scientific character. The Christian philosopher has 
found it difficult to reconcile them with Scripture, and a class of 
geologists, who have been called uniformitarians, while they admit 
the general position that the existing formations were deposited in 
the Pre-adamite age, and that the earth was then occupied only 
by the plants and animals which we find in the strata, maintain 
that no violent changes took place upon the earth, and that the 


changes which did take place were produced by the operation of | 


the very same causes which are going on in our own day. No 
omnipotent arm was stretched forth to destroy existing life, and 
submerge existing continents, and no creative power was exerted 
to people with new creatures the continents which had been 
abandoned by the ocean. The changes were slow and gradual, 
and the species which disappeared were destroyed by causes 
which are now in operation. 

It is of no consequence, in the question which we have here to 
discuss, which of these two theories is the most correct. In 
both of them it is supposed that the earth was occupied by plants 
and animals for thousands of centuries before it was placed under 
the dominion of man; and it is upon this principle, which we at 
present admit, that our author founds his geological argument 
against a plurality of worlds. But while we do admit it, it is 
only as a theory, and as the most plausible explanation which, 
in the present state of our knowledge, can be given of geological 
phenomena, The discovery, however, ofa single human skeleton, 
or of a single specimen of the workmanship of man,* in a stra- 
tum which it could not have reached from above, would com- 
pletely overturn the geological theory, and establish the doctrine, 
that under the influence of causes which we cannot comprehend, 
the strata composing the crust of the earth must either have been 
deposited during the human period by a quick process, or that 
there were Pre-adamite races who occupied the earth in primitive 
times, and whose bones and records still remain to be discovered. 

Admitting, therefore, the chronology of geologists, as fully as 
our author wishes it for the foundation of his argument, let us 
now see how he employs it to disprove a plurality of worlds. In 
order to simplify the discussion, he very properly divides the great 
geological period into four periods of time, and he divides the 
length of infinite space into four lengths corresponding with (but 
obviously having no relation whatever to them) the four periods 





* We may mention, merely as a curious fact, that we have in our possession a 
horse shoe nail imbedded in freestone, raised from a great depth in Kingoodie 
Quarry, near Dundee. It was exhibited at the meeting of the British Association 
at York, and no explanation of its origin was given by the geologists who saw it. 
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of time. We shall place them more conveniently than he has 
done to exhibit the foundation of his argument :— 


TIME. | Space. 

1. “The Present organic condition of 1. “ The magnitude+ of the Earth. 

the Larth.* 2. “ The magnitude of the Solar System 
2. The Tertiary period of geologists | compared with the Earth. 

which preceded that. |3. “The distance of the nearest Fixed 
3. “ The Secondary period, which was | Star compared with the Solar System. 

anterior to that. 14. “The distance of the most remote 
4. “The Primary period, which pre- | Nebule compared with the nearest 

ceded the Secondary.” fixed star.” 


In the preceding table time is contrasted with space, and, of 
course, a finite portion of time corresponds with a finite portion 
of space, and injinity of time with infinity of space; and, as an 
argument is to be founded upon this comparison, we must exa- 
mine if it is correct. The radius of the Larth is a finite and 
fixed magnitude, and the distance of the remotest nebula infi- 
nite, because space is infinite, and we cannot suppose space with- 
out nebulz or stars. This is our author’s own opinion, for, in 
order to get the contrast to this infinity of space he takes the 
infinity of past time; and he most erroneously makes the time 
infinite which has elapsed since “the beginning of the Earth’s 
existence, or the first state of terrestrial creation.” A similar 
error is committed in the first term of the series of time. The 
age of the Earth in its present organic condition is not a fixed 
quantity. At the present moment its amount is small, but every 
year adds to it, and as neither reason nor religion leads us to 
believe that the Solar System will ever be destroyed, or that liv- 
ing beings will ever cease to occupy the earth, the age of the 
Earth in its present condition is continually approximating to 
the age of the ancient Earth supposed to be infinite, and after 
becoming equal to it will yearly become greater, and approach 
to infinity. On the other hand, the scale of space continues 
permanent, while the scale of time is inverted, If this is not 
the case we are involved in the inconceivable absurdity which no 
sane mind can cherish, but one panting for notoriety, that the 
Almighty took millions of years to make a world which was to 
be occupied only during a few thousands. That the time of a 
house being occupied should be one year, when the time taken 
to build it is a thousand, is a supposition too ridiculous even for a 
writer of romance. We shall presently see how this view of the 
subject bears upon the general question. In the meantime, let 





* The author must certainly mean, by this vague expression, the time during 
whieh the Earth has been in its present organic condition. 

+ The word magnitude should here be replaced by radius. The author 
means by magnitude diameter, for he speaks afterwards of the Earth being “ forty 
iillion of feet in extent,” which is its diameter. 
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us adopt our author’s premises, and look at his conclusions, which 
are contained, not very clearly, in the following passages :-— 


“‘ We find that man (the human race, from its present origin till 
now) has occupied but an atom of time, as he has occupied but an atom 
of space.” 

That is, we need not wonder that the arth, the atom of space, 
is the only inhabited world among the innumerable planetary and 
starry worlds, because it was so long without inhabitants, and 
has been occupied only an atom of time! Again,— 

“ The scale of man’s insignificance is of the same order in reference 
to time as tospace. . . . . . If the Earth as the habitation of 
man is a speck: in the midst of an infinity of space, the Earth as the 
habitation of man is also a speck at the end of an infinity of time. If 
we are as nothing in the surrounding universe, we are as nothing in the 
elapsed eternity ; or rather in the elapsed organic antiquity during 
which the Earth has existed, and been the abode of life. . . . . 
Or, is the objection this? That if we suppose the Earth only to be 
occupied with inhabitants, all the other objects of the universe are 
waste, turned to no purpose? Is work of this kind unsuited to the 
character of the Creator? But here, again, we have the like waste in 
the occupation of the Earth. A// iis previous ages have been wasted 
upon mere brute life; after, so far as we can see, for myriads of years 
upon the lowest, the least conscious forms of life, upon shell-fish, corals, 
sponges. Why, then, should not the seas and continents of other 
planets be occupied at present with a life no higher than this, OR WITH NO 
LIFEATALL. . . . The intelligent part of creation is ¢hrust into the 
compass of a few years in the course of myriads of ages; why then 
not into the compass of a few miles in the expanse of systems?” —P. 103. 

The argument meant to be conveyed in these tautological 
assertions we hold to be utterly inept and illogical. Even if the 
ratios were correct, as they are not, what right have we to reason 
from one set of quantities to others that are incommensurable, 
and have no relation to them whatever, except that the one is 
time upon a planet, and the other space upon a planet? What 
relation is there between an atom of time and an atom of space,— 
a second and a mite,—between a speck in the midst of infinite 
space, and a speck at the end of an infinity of time,—between 
waste of time and waste of space; or between the compass of a 
few years, and the compass of a few miles? If a sovereign has 
taken a long term of years to build and prepare a magnificent 
residence for a visitor who is to occupy it only for a month, is 
that any reason why all the other houses but the one which that 
sovereign has built should be without inhabitants? If the 
Almighty has occupied millions of years in preparing the Earth 
for the residence of man, not by a summary process, but by the 
slow operation of secondary causes, and laid down, in each mem- 
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ber of its formations, fossil remains, to enable man to read its 
history, and thus to shew forth His glory to an intelligent 
race, is that any reason why the Earth, the habitation of man, 
should, among unnumbered, and to the eye, more glorious 
worlds, be the only one that is inhabitated? The very opposite 
conclusion is that to which reason and common sense must lead 
us. If nearly infinity of time has been used to provide for in- 
tellectual life so glorious an abode, is it not likely that infinity of 
space would be devoted to the same noble purpose ? 

In order to appreciate better this view of the subject, let us 
consider what change has been produced upon the common argu- 
ment for a plurality of worlds by geological discoveries. In the 
time of Fontenelle, when the earth was believed to have been 
made summarily in six days, the argument from analogy was 
admitted as having a certain degree of force. Ilas the force of 
that analogy been diminished by the discovery that God has 
occupied millions of years to prepare the Earth for man’s resi- 
dence? Certainly not. It has, on the contrary, afforded us a 
new ground of analogy. Ifthe Almighty has been at such pains 
to prepare an atom of a planet for man, will he not have made a 
similar preparation for more gigantic planets, to excite the admi- 
ration and promote the happiness of other intellectual races? 
That preparation may be going on now in some, or, what is much 
more likely, it may be finished in all the other planets of the 
system. All of them were doubtless launched into space at the 
same time; or if they were formed by secondary causes from a 
solar atmosphere, the Earth was certainly not the first-born of 
the series, The new form, therefore, of the argument from ana- 
logy is certainly this, that all the planets have been formed by a 
process similar to that of the Earth, that all of them are intended 
for inhabitants, and that some of them may now be only in a 
state of preparation. 

To the reasoning of our author we have to state another ob- 
jection. The doctrine of a plurality of worlds is a theory founded 
on analogies; but the argument with which it is assailed is also 
a theory which may or may not be true; and we cannot but 
consider it as an extraordinary method of reasoning, and one 
which science disclaims, to examine one theory by the light, or 
rather by the darkness of another—to pronounce one theory 
wrong because another theory may be right. When we find a 
theory used so improperly, and, as we think, for so unworthy a 
purpose, we become disposed to consider its value, even though 
we ourselves believe it. There are some grounds, not very 
shallow, why the periods occupied by the earth’s preparation may 
not be of such incalculable length as geologists believe; and it 
is possible also that Pre-adamite races may have existed in cer- 
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tain parts of the earth. The present dry land on our globe is 
only one-fourth of the whole surface; all the rest is ocean. 
How much of this fourth part has been examined by geologists? 
How small is the area of stratification which has been explored ? 
We venture to say not one-fiftieth part of the whole ;—and upon 
the results of so partial a survey is founded an astounding general- 
ization. We admit the probability of the generalization, but we 
condemn the presumption to which it has led, when we find it 
employed in supporting views derogatory from the dignity of 
science, and destructive of grand truths, which the contemplative 
and religious mind has long and ardently cherished. In op- 
position, therefore, to speculations so unwise, may we not ask if 
it is not within the limits of probability that the solid materials 
of our globe have been precipitated from their suspension or 
their solution in their watery matrix, by some rapid process like 
that which brings down our showers of rain, hail, and snow ? 
And may there not exist beneath the Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans,—beneath the forty-nine jiftieths of the unexplored earth, 
distinct traces of man which can only be displayed to reason, 
when the oceans have quitted their beds, or some great convul- 
sion upheaved the strata in which they have been buried ? 

We come now to our author's seventh chapter, entitled The 
Nebule, and we venture to say that it does not contain even the 
trace of an argument against the doctrine of a plurality of 
worlds. It is a bold attempt to concuss the reader into his 
views by repeated applications of the argumentum baculinum, 
—by exclamations against the absurdity of one theory, and 
ovations over the certainty of another. We are here fortunately 
no longer perplexed with the heterogeneous compound of time 
and space, and in the azure element of pure physics we are in 
no danger of a Scylla or a Charybdis. 

Two artificial lights, distinctly round and distinctly separated, 
appear as one light when placed at a sufficient distance from the 
eye. In like manner, a hundred lights of the same kind, and 
placed at the same distance from each other, have the appear- 
ance of a nebula or white cloud when carried to a sufficient 
distance from the observer. These are facts, the cause of which 
we need not now discuss. For the same reason, two stars, very 
near each other, like the double star Castor, appear as one to 
the naked eye, and clusters of stars, distinctly separable or 
resolvable, as astronomers say, by the telescope, appear as nebula 
to unassisted vision. Let us now suppose seven clusters of stars 
placed at seven different distances in space, and all of which 
were reckoned nebule by astronomers before the invention of 
the telescope. When observed by Galileo with his telescope, 
No. 1, or the nearest, becomes a distinct cluster of stars, while 
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all the rest remain nebule. Galileo tries in vain to resolve 
No. 2, but does not doubt that it also, and all the other five are 
clusters of stars. Newton with his little reflector resolves No, 2 
into a cluster of stars, and on better evidence than Galileo re- 
gards the other five as clusters of stars. Hadley with his superior 
Gregorian telescope resolves No. 3; Short, No. 4; Herschel, 
No. 5; and Lord Rosse, No. 6. All these astronomers firmly 
believed that all the nebule were clusters of stars, and Lord 
Rosse on better evidence than the rest. Lord Rosse fails in 
resolving No. 7, even with his gigantic telescope, but does not 
hesitate to express his conviction, that with a telescope twice the 
size of his own, which may be the work of another century, the 
seventh nebula will also be resolved. He firmly believes—he 
cannot help believing, that No. 7 also is a cluster of stars. The 
same reasoning which applies to seven nebulz, applies to seventy, 
to seven hundred, or to seven thousand, and the conclusion is in- 
evitable, though the evidence of demonstration is wanting, that 
all nebule are clusters of stars. 

There is a phase of this question to which we would call the 
attention of astronomers, as one that has not been the subject 
of discussion. There may be—nay, we venture to say, there 
must be in the remote expanse of the universe, nebule that 
never can be resolved. The nebula No. 7, for example, may 
never be resolved. It may resist the telescope of the next cen- 
tury ; nay, it may be unresolvable by telescopes of infinite per- 
fection and injinite power, and yet be a cluster of stars, Unless 
a star is accurately in the zenith, the rays by which it is visible 
are bent and dispersed by the refraction of the atmosphere, and 
as the atmosphere never is, and never can be a perfectly 
homogeneous medium, a star may be so distant that even 
if its light does make its way undisturbed in its journey of 
thousands of years through space, it will be so treated in its 
passage through our atmosphere, that an image of it cannot be 
formed in the focus of the most perfect telescope. On the 
emission theory the particles of its light may be so distant by 
divergence, or so inflected or refracted, that not one of them 
may enter the tube; and on the undulatory theory, the enfeebled 
waves may be broken up into patches incapable of giving a 
distinct image upon the retina, if they do fall upon it, or so 
widely separated that they do not enter the telescope at all. In 
the case of a single star thus acted upon, it would be invisible. 
In the case of clusters, the cluster would continue to appear a 
nebula. 

With these views we are prepared to meet our author, unin- 
timidated by the grape shot of assertion, banter, and ridicule with 
which he advances into the field. 
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‘“‘ An astronomer,” says he, “ armed with a powerful telescope, re- 
solves a nebula, discerns that a luminous cloud is composed of shining 
dots,—but what are these dots? Into what does he resolve the ne- 
bula? Into stars it is commonly said. Let us not wrangle about 
words, By all means let these dots be stars if we know about what 
we are speaking: if a star merely means a luminous dot in the sky. 
But that these stars shall resemble in their nature stars of the first 
magnitude, and that such stars shall resemble our sun, are surely very 
bold structures of assumption to build on such a basis. Some nebulz 
are resolvable ; are resolvable into distinct points; certainly a very 
curious, probably a very important discovery. We may hereafter 
learn that all nebule are resolvable into distinct points: that would 
be a still more curious discovery. But what would it amount to? 
What would be the simple way of expressing it without hypothesis, 
and without assumption? Plainly this: that the substance of all 
nebulz is not continuous but discrete ;—separable and separate into 
distinct luminous elements; nebule are, it would thus seem, as it 
were, of a curdled or granulated texture: they have run into lumps of 
light, or have been formed originally of such lumps. Highly curious. 
But what are these lumps? How large are they? At what distances ? 
Of what structure? Of what use? It would seem that he must be 
a bold man who undertakes to answer these questions. Certainly he 
must appear to ordinary thinkers to be very bold, who in reply says 
gravely and confidently, as if he had authority for his teaching, These 
lumps, O man, are suns; they are distant from each other as far as 
the dog-star is from us; each has its system of planets, which revolve 
around it; and each of these planets is the seat of an animal and 
vegetable creation. Among these planets some, we do not yet know 
how many, are occupied by rational and responsible creatures like 
man ; and the only matter which perplexes us, holding this belief on 
astronomical grounds, is, that we do not quite see how to put our 
theology into its due place and form in our system.”—Pp. 120-122. 


That any educated man, who has studied astronomy, should 
speak of a nebula as a luminous cloud,—of its component 
stars or parts, as shining dots,—as pieces of bright curd,—as 
grains,—as lumps of light, is to us a proof that there is nothing 
too absurd that we may not expect from men who, in search of 
notoriety rather than reputation, can thus tamper with great 
scientific truths, Although we do not take up the gauntlet as 
the very bold man who is challenged to answer his questions, we 
can tell the reader that the same questions may be asked, with as 
little expectation of an answer, concerning the nearest fixed stars, 
—and concerning many of the planets of our own system, as well 
as concerning lumps of curd and of nebula. The same ques- 
tions, indeed, may be asked, without receiving an answer, re- 
specting a hundred other objects in creation. Who can tell us 
of what structure was our primitive earth before the deposi- 
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tion of the sedimentary rocks—how large it was first made—at 
what distances of time the strata were laid down—what depth 
of space belonged to each geological period—and of what use 
was the whole arrangement? ‘These, may we not retort, are the 
fragments of strata, O man, which, though seen only in patches, 
surround the whole globe—these formations were each the work 
of a million of years—these fossil remains are the animals that 
were living millions of years ago, and destroyed by great convul- 
sions on our globe—these new species were in successive forma- 
tions created by the immediate interposition of the Almighty— 
these Alpine heights, the Andes and the Himalayas—were once 
at the bottom of the sea—these wide spread oceans, the Pacific 
and the Atlantic, were once, O man, dry land, on which the dina- 
therium stalked, and the mastodon browsed. To ordinary thinkers, 
do not these truths as far surpass belief, as that a dump of nebula 
—a bright star, is the seat of animal and vegetable life? Our own 
earth is to the moon and other planets of our system but a lump 
of light—and yet it is the seat of vegetable and intellectual life. 

In order to support the opinion, borrowed from the author of 
the Vestiges of Creation, that unresolved nebulz are not clusters 
of stars, our author tells us, what we all know, that the tails of 
comets and the zodiacal light resemble nebulz ;—so does smoke 
—so does steam—and so would a million of real suns and sys- 
tems like our own, if placed at the same distance. 

But even if we suppose our author to be right in his notion 
that unresolved nebulz are luminous clouds and lumps of light 
either concrete or discrete, how does this opinion affect the doc- 
trine of a plurality of worlds? We believe that the solar system 
is composed of habitable or inhabited worlds ;—that other systems 
are so likewise,—and that the stars of the cluster which distance 
converts into a nebula have the same character. We have nothing 
to do with comets’ tails, whether they exist in our own region of 
space or exist in nebula; and when our author boasts that he 
“has made it certain that the celestial objects (nebule) are not 
inhabited,” he only gives utterance to a truism, because he comes 
to this conclusion on the ground only of “nebule being vast 
masses of incoherent or gaseous matter, of immense tenuity, and 
destitute of solid moving bodies,” a proposition of which he has 
not given a trace of evidence. As our author has now arrived 
at certainty in his speculations that nebulz are not inhabited, 
may we not ask him for what other purpose they were created ? 
Why has the Almighty called into existence millicns or billions 
or trillions of cubic miles of incoherent gas ?—certainly to be of 
some better use than the basis of incoherent speculations. 

As a corollary from the hypothesis of worlds and systems of 
suns, our author indulges us with a theory of spiral nebula, 
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which we would willingly hand over to the tender mercies 
of the physical astronomer, or to the intellectual scythe of Adams 
or Leverrier. The Comet of Encke, he says, (we say it does 
not,) revolves in a spiral, continually approaching to the Sun, ow- 
ing to the resistance which it experiences from the luminiferous 
ether, another medium assumed by our author, “ and if we sup- 
pose the comet (that of Encke) to consist of a luminous mass, 
or a string of masses, which would occupy a considerable arch of 
such an orbit, the orbit would be marked by a track of light as 
an oval spiral, or if such a comet were to separate into two por- 
tions, as we have, with our own eyes, recently seen Biela’s Comet 
do, or into a greater number; then these portions would be dis- 
tributed along such a spiral. And if we suppose a large mass of 
cometic matter thus to move in a highly resisting medium, and 
to consist of patches of different densities, then some would move 
faster, and some more slowly, but all in spirals, such as have 
been spoken of, and the general aspect produced would be that 
of the spiral nebulse, which I have endeavoured to describe.” 
Risum teneatis Astronomi? Was there ever, in the wildest spe- 
culation of tutored reason, such a series of extravagant assump- 
tions? Abjuring planets, stars, and suns, as the constituents of 
nebulz, our author lets lodgings in them to comets which depo- 
sit their minced tails in spirals, leaving each separate string, and 
each separate patch in exactly the same spot at each revolution ! 
Among the hundreds of comets that have been observed, there 
has not been one that has left its tail behind it, and still less any 
portion of its tail; and if it had, it is not likely that these disjecta 
membra comete would have remained where they were left, and 
occupied a fixed place in the gaseous compound. Encke’s Comet 
has never thus sown any of the clippings of its tail within our sys- 
tem; and there is not the slightest evidence that the Comet of 
Biela was really divided in two, and still less into that “ greater 
number of its portions to be distributed along spirals.” The 
division of this comet, indeed, was only an apparent division, 
and we have no more reason for asserting that it consisted of 
two comets harmoniously travelling together, than we should 
have, for asserting that a mass of transparent fluid, gas, or 
vapour, was divided because two different parts of it became 
opaque ornebulous. The transparent portion of the comet which 
separated its two nebulous parts was as much comet as the parts 
which reflected light ; and, at all events, the burden of proving 
that it was not, belongs to those who make the opposite assertion. 
The return of the comet to a single state, by degrees, is a fair 
proof that there was no actual separation of its parts. 

Lord Rosse, the actual discoverer of these spiral nebula, has 
never ventured to risk an explanation of their origin. It is the idle 
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and presumptuous speculator only who must find a secondary 
cause for every wonder in creation; and we have no doubt that, 
in imitation of our author, we shall have mop and firework theories 
of spiral nebule in abundance. We have nebule in the form of 
spheres, rings, weavers’ shuttles, dumb-bells,owls’ heads, and various 
other shapes more or less fantastic and irregular, Why 
should we import comets into the sidereal heavens where one 
was never seen, in order to supply these nebulz with matter, 
and give them motions which no comet ever had, in order to 
account for their peculiar forms? The Almighty has made them 
so, and science does not furnish us with a single datum to guide 
us in our speculations. 

Having thus, as our author congratulates himself he has 
done, “ cleared away the supposed inhabitants of the outskirts 
of creation,” he proceeds to clear away the inhabitants from the 
fixed stars by the same inductive process of assertion and con- 
jecture. Beginning with the Binary Systems of Alpha Cen- 
tauri and 61 Cygni,* the parallax and orbit of which have been 
pretty accurately determined, he admits that each of these is a 
system of two suns revolving round one another, the former in 
an orbit of a size intermediate between that of Saturn and 
Uranus, and the latter in one larger than Neptune, if we believe 
that they are kept in their orbits by the same law of gravity 
which exists in our own system. He admits, likewise, that the 
mass of matter in the two suns of both these systems, is to 
that of our sun in the ratio of about 1 to 3; but he adds, “In 
what degree of condensation, however, the matter of these bin- 
ary systems is, compared with that of our Solar System, we have 
no means whatever of perceiving, Lach of the two stars may 
have its luminous matter diffused through a globe as large as the 
earth’s orbit ;{ and in that case would probably not be more dense 
than THE TAIL OF A COMET.” With such an assertion, utterly 
groundless, as he himself confesses, he begins by manufacturing 
our binary system out of matter like comets’ tails,—systems 
like our own, composed of what Sir John Herschiel calls “brilliant 
constituents,” and which the same distinguished writer considers 
as “accompanied with their trains of planets and _ satellites 
closely shrouded from our view by the splendour of their re- 
spective suns.” In order that the planets of each sun may not 
be attracted out of their orbits by the action of the other in its 
perihelion passage, Sir John observes, that the planets in such 
systems “ must be closely nestled under the protecting wing of 





* See this Journal, vol. vi. pp. 282, 233. 
+ Sir John Herschel, on the other hand, states that, “ our Sun is neither vastly 
greater nor vastly less than the stars composing 61 Cygni.” 
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their immediate superior,” as any other arrangement would be 
utterly incompatible with the conditions necessary for the exist- 
ence of their inhabitants. In opposition to this fine observation, 
our author asserts that Sir John Herschel “in making this pro- 
vision, has overlooked that it may not be possible to keep them 
(the planets) in permanent orbits so near to the selected centre ; 
their sun may be a vast sphere of luminous vapour; and the 
planets plunged into this atmosphere may, instead of describing 
regular orbits, plough their way in spiral paths through the 
nebulous abyss to its central nucleus !” 

Having obtained “ but little promise of inhabitants from 
clustered and double stars,” our author “turns his attention to 
the single stars as the most hopeful,” and in asking “ what is 
the kind of proof which we have” of their being “ the centres of 
planetary systems,” he replies, that “the only proof resides in 
the assumption that these stars are like the sun ;—resemble him 
in their quality and nature.” He then proceeds to shew that 
the stars are not like the sun, but by statements so little precise 
and so difficult to meet by direct argument, that we may reply 
to them in the most convincing manner by shewing that the fived 
stars are like our sun. 

1. The sun and stars shine by direct and not by borrowed 
light. 

2. The spectra of the sun and stars have numbers of definite 
dark lines which do not exist in artificial light. Some of these 
lines have the same place in each of the spectra.* 

3. The stars of alpha centauri and 61 cygni have the same law 
of gravity as our sun. 

4. Some stars have a motion round their axis as indicated 
by the variable light of some, and the periodical disappearance of 
others. 

5. Several stars are of variable brightness. The brightness of 
our sun varies to a smali extent, according to the number and 
size of the spots on its surface, and to other systems its light 
must be still more variable when it is obscured by the semi- 
opaque and widely spread tails of comets during their passage 
through our system. 

In opposition to these marked points of resemblance, the 
author brings forward the following points of dissimilarity :— 

1. “No small number of the stars undergo changes of bright- 
ness, not periodical but progressive.” —The sun of course does not. 





* Our author erroneously states that “there is no obvious distinction between 
the original light of the stars, and the reflected light of the planets.’’ The differ- 
ence is such that we can tell which is star and which is planet by the character of 
their spectra. ; 
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2. Sirius has changed from red to white. Eta Argus from 
yellow to red.—The sun is unchangedly white.* 

3. Some stars have perished—the Lost Pleiad for example— 
the sun has not perished. 

4, 'The star of 1572 existed only seventeen months, and that 
of 1604 a still shorter time.—The birth and death of the sun 
have not yet been recorded. 

5. Stars really periodical are proved not to be like but unlike 
our sun. 

Admitting, as we may well do, for the sake of argument, all 
these points of dissimilarity, and making to him a present of 
double the number, let us endeavour to convey to our less 
scientific readers a distinct idea of the nature and force of his 
reasonings. 

London, we shall suppose, is illuminated with one large electric 
light from the top of St. Paul’s, and an aeronaut from that city 
while travelling in his balloon over France, sees a thousand lights 
of exactly the same colour and character as that of his native 
city. He never doubts that these are electric lights intended 
to illuminate a number of villages, or the different parts of a 
city; but upon a more attentive study of the lights, he finds one 
or two red and blue, one flickering, one going out, one ap- 
pearing where he saw none before,—would these different con- 
ditions of ten out of a thousand of the electric lights induce 
him to change his opinion that the electric lights which he had 
been studying were different from the large electric light on 
St. Paul’s, and that all the thousand were intended to illuminate 
the locality on which they are placed? If our sun is unlike a 
few coloured, variable, and temporary stars, he is precisely the 
magnified image of all the million that stud the heavens. 

Our readers must have already seen that our author’s opinions 
are degrading to astronomy, and subversive of its grandest truths. 
The nebulz are reduced to gas or to comets’ tails—the stars 
dwindle into luminous vapour that may fill the whole of the 
earth’s annual orbit, and the binary systems sustained by the law 
of gravity are unfit for inhabitants, because their planets would 
be whirled in spirals to the central nucleus. But the tendency 
of his opinions to bring astronomical truths into contempt is 
peculiarly shewn in the cursory and unwilling reference which 
he makes to the “ proper motion of the stars.” We have already 
stated it as a strong argument for a plurality of worlds, that the 
sun and the whole planetary system is advancing in space, and 
revolving round some distant and yet invisible centre. This grand 
cosmical truth, the grandest in astronomy, and forming the only 





* See this Journal, vol. vi. pp. 235-238. 
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link which peculiarly connects us with the sidereal universe, has 
been deduced by the most distinguished astronomers of all 
nations, by a rigorous induction, from the proper motions of the 
fixed stars. Every living astronomer has adopted the great 
truth, but it has been contemptuously rejected by our author be- 
cause it bears so strongly against his views. He enumerates it 
among the conjectures of astronomers, “ which he need not notice, 
as they do not appear to have any bearing on our subject. 
Such,” he continues, “are the proper motions of the stars, and 
the explanation which has been suggested by some of them; 
that they arise from the stars revolving round other stars which 
are dark and therefore invisible.* Such again is the attempt to 
shew that the sun carrying with it the whole solar system, is in 
motion; and the further attempt to shew the direction of this 
motion; and again the hypothesis that the sun itself revolves 
round some distant body in space.” 

Having shunned the consideration of truths like these, and 
failed entirely in bringing forward a single scientific argument 
against the doctrine of a plurality of worlds, he next addresses 
himself to the plainest capacities, by one of those illustrations of 
which he is a great master, but which, when well examined, is 
found to be a double tool with its sharpest edge turned against 
its author. In referring to a simple illustration of Fontenelle’s,t 
which he considers as not fair, he gives the following modifica- 
tion of it as “representing his own argument more fairly.” 


* Let it be supposed,” he says, “that we inhabit an island, from 
which innumerable other islands are visible, but the art of navigation 
being quite unknown, we are ignorant whether any of them are in- 
habited. In some of these islands are seen masses more or less 
resembling churches, and some of our neighbours assert that these 
are churches; that churches must be surrounded by houses, and that 
houses must have inhabitants; others hold that the seeming churches 
are only peculiar forms of rocks: in this state of the debate everything 
depends upon the degree of resemblance to churches which the forms 
exhibit. But suppose that telescopes are invented and employed with 
diligence on the questionable shapes. In a long course of careful and 
skilful examination, no house is seen, and the rocks do not at all 
become more like churches, rather the contrary. So far, it would 
seem, the probability of inhabitants in the islands is lessened. But 
there are other reasons brought into view. Our island is a long 
extinct volcano, with a tranquil and fertile soil, but the other islands 








* Our Author here alludes to the fine speculation of the illustrious Bessel, that 
single stars such as Sirius and Procyon must be parts of smaller systems, and, 
therefore, must revolve round non-luminous and centrical bodies not far from the 
star itself. See this Journal, vol. ii. p. 197; vol. v. p. 231; and vol. vi. p. 238. 

+ Gurres, tom. ii. p. 47. Second Soir, Edit. 1758, 
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are apparently somewhat different. Some of them are active 
volcanoes, the volcanic operations covering, so far as we can discern, 
the whole island; others undergo changes, such as weather or earth- 
quakes may produce; but in none of them can we discover such 
changes as shew the hand of man. For these islands, it would seem, 
the probability of inhabitants is further lessened. And so long as we 
have no better evidence than these for forming a judgment, it would 
surely be accounted rash to assert that the islands in general are 
inhabited; and unreasonable to blame those who deny or doubt it. 
Nor would such blame be justified by adducing theological or a priort 
arguments; as that the analogy of islands with islands makes the 
assumption allowable; or that it is inconsistent with the plan of the 
Creator of islands to leave them uninhabited. For we know that 
many islands are or were long uninhabited. And if ours were an 
island occupied by a numerous, well-governed, moral, and religious 
race, of which the history was known, and of which the relation to 
the Creator was connected with its history; the assumption of a 
history, more or less similar to ours, for the inhabitants of the other 
islands, whose existence was utterly unproved, would, probably, be 
generally deemed a fitter field for the romance writer than for the 
philosopher. It could not, at best, rise above the region of vague 
conjecture.”—-Pp. 158, 159. 

When we admit that our author has proved by his illustration 
that there is no reasonable ground for believing that any one 
of his innumerable islands is inkabited, we pass the severest 
censure upon the fairness with which he professes to illus- 
trate his views. He has had recourse to a clever illustra- 
tion, not for the purpose of instructing, but of misleading his 
readers. In support of this allegation we may state, in the first 
place, that no illustration is fair, or can be successful, unless it 
relates to separate and independent works of God, from the 
state of one of which we draw inferences by analogy, relative to 
the state of the rest. The parallel between islands and planets 
is unjust, because there ought to have been certain properties 
or conditions of the peopled island necessary for its inhabitants, 
which should have been possessed by the other islands. The 
inhabited island, too, should have been made as insignificant in 
reference to the rest, as the Earth is to Jupiter, Saturn, and 
other planets, The observation of volcanoes, active and extinct, 
and of rocks like churches, as made by the telescope, has no 
parallel in the analogy of the planets. The argument from 
analogy, indeed, in reference to the Earth, with its oblate form, 
its moon, its day and night, and seasons, is so simple and clear 
that no illustration can make it clearer. But, however this may 
be, every attempted illustration should be founded on the 
axiomatic truth admitted by every philosopher, and easily ap- 
preciated by the most ordinary minds, that, in the works of God, 
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as studied upon our own globe, whether they be the structures 
of man and animals, or of plants and inorganic bodies, eco- 
nomy of power is universally displayed. Nothing is made in 
vain,—nothing by a complex process that could be made by a 
simple one ; and it has often been remarked that the infinite wis- 
dom of the Creator is more strikingly displayed in the economy 
than in the manifestation of power. It is certainly possible that 
the Almighty Architect of the universe may have had other 
purposes in view, incomprehensible to us, than that of support- 
ing animal and intellectual life on the magnificent spheres of 
matter which fill the immensity of space ; but we, the inhabitants 
of one of the least of these globes, which has for millions of years 
been in possession of animal, if not of intellectual life, and that 
obviously with the design of preparing it for man,—we who 
must be guided by our knowledge, however limited, never can 
comprehend, (and never will believe it possible,) that planets 
the same as our own, have not been destined for the same ra- 
tional and noble purpose,—destined, doubtless, for an intellectual 
race, and destined probably for a previous and lengthened occu- 
pation by the lower animals, in order that beings “made after 
God’s image and likeness,” may study on the tombstones of 
the past the miraculous processes of growth and decay,—of 
destruction and renovation, by which he has provided for his 
children so noble an inheritance.* 

In the ninth chapter, upon the Planets, our author begins with 
disqualifying Neptune from the privilege of being inhabited 





* Our author concludes his chapter on the fixed stars by a speculation, in a 
note, so calculated to throw contempt upon Astronomy, and to ridicule the very 
subject of his own work, that we cannot pass it by without grave reproof. He had 
previously made statements indicating “that our seeing a star was evidence, not 
that it exists now, but that it existed, it may be many thousands of years ago,” and 
as he thinks that such a statement “may seem to throw doubt upon the reason- 
ings he has employed,” he concludes his note with the following observations :—“ It 
may be said that a star which was a mere chaos, when the light by which we see 
it, set out from it, may, in the thousands of years which have since elapsed, hare 
grown into an orderly world. To which bare possibility we may oppose another 
supposition, at least equally possible, that the distant stars were sparks struck off in 
the formation of the solar system, which are really long since extinct, and survive in 
appearance only by the light which they at first emitted !? Without laying any stress 
on the circumstance that the bare possibiity here referred to, that a star may have 
passed from the state of chaos into that of an orderly world, is the actual fact with 
regard to our own Earth, we ask our reader’s attention to the equally possible 
supposition of our author, that the distant stars may be sparks struck off the planets 
of our system. A spark in our system, how struck off we cannot tell, unless by 
Vulcan when moulding the planets upon his anvil, wending its way out of the 
spheres of attraction of the planets, passing through the infinitely wide void be- 
tween Neptune and the distant stars, and fixing itself in space, is a supposition 
from which we may fairly estimate the value of our author’s other speculations. 
Sidereal Astronomy is, then, the Study of Sparks, struck off in the formation of the 
Solar system ! 
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either by man or beast. The light and heat of the sun is said 
to be too small for man, and equally unfit for “unfolding the 
vital powers,” and “ cherishing the vital enjoyments of animals.” 
We have already replied to this very silly attempt at argument. 
Neptune has one moon or satellite, and probably many more, 
as it is a general law that the satellites increase in number, as 
we should expect them to do, when more of them are re- 
quired. As the sun’s light in Neptune is very faint, the light 
from its moons, if reflected light, must have the same character ; 
but it is not necessary that this light be reflected light. Some 
philosophers, and our late distinguished countryman Sir John 
Leslie in particular, believed that the light of the moon was not 
reflected, but was a phosphorescence excited by the light of the 
sun, On this supposition, the moons of all the distant planets 
may shine with a light far exceeding that which they would 
reflect, and may supply their primary planet at all times with 
a degree of light which would be sufficient even for a human 
eye. But, as we have already stated, there is no occasion for 
supposing the inhabitants of other planets to have the form and 
structure of man,—his eyes,—his ears,—or his nerves. Why 
may they not see by invisible radiations, which we know, from 
the experiments of Moser, and others, can paint pictures in the 
dark of the objects from which they issue?* Why may they 
not see with the palest sunbeams, by means of an enlarged pupil, 
and a more sensitive retina, while they possess all the other 
physical attributes of man? In his Consolations in Travel, Sir 
Humphry Davy ventures to give unearthly forms to the inha- 
bitants of Saturn, and supposes that they may have spheres of 
sensibility and intellectual enjoyment far superior to that of the 
inhabitants of our Earth.t “I saw,” says he, “ moving on the 
surface below me immense masses, the forms of which I find it 
impossible to describe. ‘They had systems for locomotion similar 
to that of the morse or sea-horse, but I saw with great surprise 
that they moved from place to place by six extremely thin 
membranes, which they used as wings. I saw numerous con- 
volutions of tubes, more analogous to the trunk of the elephant 
than to anything else I can imagine, occupying what I supposed 
to be the upper parts of the body.” 

From Neptune our author makes a sudden start to the moon, 
a great leap no doubt, but as great an anticlimax in argument. 
Finding it difficult to deal with a huge planet and its satellite, 





* See this Journal, vol. vii. p. 498. 

+ We quote this passage merely to shew that if we were to yield to our fancy 
we might depict intellectual creatures of a variety of forms, Sir Humphry obvi- 
ously had not the talent for this kind of work. 
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he travels, con amore, to our moon, a fit study and a suitable 
residence for one who holds the opinions, and invents the theo- 
ries of our author. Without affecting the grand truth of a 
Plurality of Worlds, we might surrender the moon at discretion. 
The analogies between the earth and the other planets fail en- 
tirely when we reason from the condition of the earth to that of 
the moon, and therefore the only principle upon which we could 
assign her inhabitants, is similar to that which led Sir W. Her- 
schel to believe that the sun was inhabited,—the principle that 
large globes intended primarily to light and heat the planets 
might be secondarily employed to support inhabitants. The 
moon has no day and night like our own globe. She has a grand 
purpose to answer without being the seat of life ;—and it is not 
improbable that she may be in a state of preparation either for 
being occupied by animal life, or in a more advanced state for 
the reception of intellectual beings—or she may at this moment 
be inhabited. It is not true, as our author states, that all astro- 
nomers, without exception, believe that the moon is unfitted for 
animal or vegetable life, and no less problematical are many of 
the statements he makes respecting the structure of that lumi- 
nary. He believes, as every astronomer believes, that her sur- 
face indicates extensive volcanic agencies—volcanoes of enormous 
magnitude, but now extinct. Why were these volcanoes in 
action? ‘Their extinction indicates a progressive step in the 
moon’s history, and when the time arrives, water may issue from 
her hidden caverns, and give to her seas and an atmosphere, as 
another step in her preparation for life. 

Enjoying something like a triumph over*the moon, he next 
carries us to Jupiter, and, after some preliminary speculations, on 
the internal condition of our earth, he applies the results of these 
speculations to “the question of the planets being inhabited,” 
that is, he is willing to reason analogically from the supposed 
structure of the earth to the structure of Jupiter, while he re- 
fuses to reason analogically from the actual occupation of the 
earth by inhabitants to the probable occupation of Jupiter by 
inhabitants. By such a process “ he offers it as a conjecture, not 
quite arbitrary, that Jupiter is a mere sphere of water !”* and 





* Our author is extremely puzzled with the objection that his water planet 
must be really one of ice, in such a low temperature as that of Jupiter. No diffi- 
culty, however, perplexes him. He has a theory for anything or everything. 
“ The space,” says he, “near to Jupiter, if an absolute vacuum, in which there is no 
matter to receive and retain heat emitted from the sun, MAY PERHAPS BE NO COLDER 
THAN IT IS NEARER THE SUN !” By suppositions like these we could answer all our 
author’s objections against a plurality of worlds; but without insisting upon this 
point, may we not prefer the probable ice to the possible water, and give the inha- 
bitants of Jupiter very comfortable quarters, in foe of snow and houses of crystal. 
We have, even in our own globe, mountains of ice and continents of ice, and 
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he afterwards kindly contributes a few cinders for its centre,— 
though how anything could be reduced to cinders upon a sphere 
wholly composed of water, neither our author nor our chemistry 
can inform us. Ye students of the planets, who under the ex- 
halations of the night have observed their motions, or by the 
midnight lamp have investigated their laws, behold Jupiter the 
sovereign of the throng careering a wetted cinder,—a huge tear 
dropped by Saturn over the misconduct of his brethren. Ye 
minstrels who have sung “ the poetry of heaven,” and have read 
“in its bright leaves the fate of men and of empires,” shall you 
meet with the muses in these marshes of light, the abodes of tad- 
poles and of lizards? Helicon is there frozen,—the Pierian 
spring is a stalactite of ice, and Mount Parnassus a gigantic and 
perennial glacier. Shade of Galileo—is the glory of having 
added four moons to the monarch planet to be thus suddenly and 
ignobly quenched ? 

A philosopher can know little of the combinations of matter 
when he asserts that Jupiter must be made of water, because his 
density is nearly equal to that of the fluid. Ice is less dense 
than water, and yet as hard asa rock, and Tabasheer, though 
lighter than water, is actually composed of silex. Jupiter may 
therefore consist of the hardest and densest elements, and yet 
possess a density inferior to water. But the solid substance of 
Jupiter may from other causes be as hard and dense as that of 
our own globe. If we suppose, which is extremely probable, 
that the planet is hollow in its interior, and contains caverns of 
large dimensions, the outer portions of the planet may have the 
density even of gold or of platina. But we have another test to 
apply to our author’s hypothesis. If Jupiter is a sphere of 
water, the solar light reflected from his surface, when he is in 
his quadratures, must contain, what it does not, a visible portion 
of polarized light, and if his crust is composed of mountains of 
ice, some of whose faces may reflect the incident light at nearly 
the polarizing angle, the fact would be distinctly indicated, as it 
is not, by a very large quantity of polarized light. 

In the same summary manner does our author banish inhabi- 
tants from Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune, and consign them to 
awatery grave. The densities of these planets are much less than 
that of water, and upon the same principle that Jupiter is turned 
into water, these planets should be turned into alcohol, naphtha, 
or gas, or some substance corresponding with their levity. 

In advancing towards the sun our theorist thinks it possible 





bridges of ice, and palaces of ice inhabited by princes. We have inhabitants, too, 
in our icy regions, and also vegetable and animal life. Why should they not be 
in Jupiter. If not, what is the final cause of his moons? Is it to look at their 
reflection from his watery surface ¢ 
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that Mars may have “ creatures of the nature of corals and mol- 
luscs, saurians, and iguanodons,” but no inhabitants; and he 
makes light work of the twenty-nine asteroids between Mars 
and Jupiter. He describes them as produced by a collapse of 
portions of sidereal matter, or as the result of some imperfectly 
effected concentration of the elements of our system, which, ¢/ it 
had gone on more completely and regularly, might have produced 
another planet like Mars and Venus,* and therefore it would be 
a baseless assumption to suppose them inhabited. Venus and 
Mercury share the same fate. “Seeing it is difficult,” he says, 
“to find inhabitants for Venus, the difficulty for Mercury is 
immensely greater.” 

In the next chapter, on the Theory of the Solar System, we 
are met by speculations of the wildest character, offensive to 
science, and, in our judgment, incompatible with a superintend- 
ing Providence. The theory which we are called to examine, is 
the Nebular hypothesis of the author of the Vestiges of Creation, 
a hypothesis which, in a previous article,t we have fully described, 
and the absurdity and impossibility of which we think we have 
demonstrated. The Creator of the universe fills all space with 
attenuated matter, the jire-mist of the hypothesis, and having 
laid down certain laws of attraction and of motion, he leaves 
every thing to their operation and superintendence. The par- 
ticles of the fire-mist, somewhere in space, attract one another, 
and form a nucleus of matter, which revolves upon its axis— 
the germ of an infant sun. The surrounding mass of fire-mist 
is put into motion, throws off rings, which cool into solid revolv- 
ing planets, and by a similar process, these planets manufacture 
their satellites, and Saturn a ring into the bargain. All this 
takes place according to the primordial law: God is not in the 
heavens, and hence planets are bungled by his apprentices,—por- 
tions of the sidereal matter erroneously “ collapse,”—“ the ele- 
ments of our system are imperfectly concentrated,” and what in 
the original design was intended for a planet between Mars and 
Jupiter, to perfect Bode’s beautiful law of planetary distances, 
has been marred by some evil spirit, doubtless, and results in 
twenty-nine asteroids with showers of meteoric stones,—“ bits of 
planets,” as our author calls them, “ which have failed in the 
making, and lost their way, till” they tumble on the earth.t 





* We have here the doctrine of the author of the Vestiges of Creation, who may 
boast of our theorist as a distinguished disciple. We regret that in a system of 
worlds so nicely adjusted, a bungled planet should have been found. 

¢ See our review of the Vestiges, &c, and the Lxplanations, &c., vol. iv. pp. 474, 
490. 

t This theory of meteoric stones is not the author’s. It was published by us forty 
years ago, but not as the consequence of a mistake in creation. 
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The author of the Vestiges, with the boldness of an anonymous 
writer, pursues his theory to its legitimate consequences. The 
Creator in the beginning laid down his laws. He did not rest 
on the seventh day. He rested the whole week, and still rests. 
Man and beast sprung from the law, and not from God’s hand ; 
and all the events of the sublunary world, physical and moral— 
the formation of the earth,—the creation of man, the inspiration 
of his soul, were the necessary consequences of the original fiat 
of the Almighty. All this is very consistent, and is maintained 
with ingenuity and eloquence ; but our author, who is, doubtless, 
a quast divine, cannot allow himself to go so far. He goes as 
far as he thinks the path safe, but when he comes to the millions 
of years during which our earth is preparing for man—to the crea- 
tion and extinction of animal life—to the disappearance of old 
species, and the creation of new ones, he is stricken dumb. We 
hear no more of the rebellion of fire-mist against law, or of its 
erroneous collapse when indurated in the earth’s bosom. The 
author’s speculations are now amenable to a law of a different 
kind, and he wisely cbeys it. On the nebular hypothesis, as a 
basis, he erects a strange superstructure—a scheme—a theory— 
which he regards as having a sort of religious dignity belonging to 
it; and though he fears it will appear rash and fanciful, and almost 
irreverent, yet he invents it to explain a great variety of the phe- 
nomena which have hitherto baffled philosophy. In this new cos- 
mogony, the fire-mist, or sidereal matter—composed of fire and 
water, have, during the performance of their planet-making func- 
tions, been separated,—the aqueous and gaseous vapour reced- 
ing to the outward half of our system, and forming the watery 
planets, Mars, (of course the twenty-nine asteroids also,) Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune, while the fire or heat has formed 
the solid masses, of Mercury, and Venus, near its focus, “ these 
planets having not yet fully emerged from the mother light and 
mother fire, in which they began to crystallize, as crystals do in 
their mother water!” “ The earth’s orbit,” he says, “ is the tem- 
perate zone of the solar system, and in that zone only is the play 
of hot and cold, of moist and dry possible!” The earth is there- 
fore placed in that region of the solar system in which the planet- 
forming powers are most vigorous and potent, between the region 
of permanent nebulous vapour, and the region of mere shreds of 
planetary matter, such as are the satellites and the planetoidal 
group. And from these views, it possibly follows, that the earth 
is really the largest planetary body in the solar system !—its 
“domestic hearth adjusted between the hot and fiery haze on one 
side, and the cold and watery vapour on the other !” 

It would be an insult to science and to reason to submit to 
their stern ordeal such ridiculous opinions. How can we deal 
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with a writer who blows hot and cold with the same breath— 
who finds that the outer region of our system is too cold for 
animal and vegetable life, and yet so warm that its waters are 
not capable of freezing. How can we reach a mind who places 
the earth in the happy sphere where life springs from the right 
mixture of hot and cold, of moist and dry, and yet consigns the 
moon, its companion, to the other zone of burnt and volcanic 
worlds ! 

The eleventh chapter of the work before us is entitled, the 
argument from design. It is a chapter of omniscience, composed 
of innumerable bits of those that precede it, and tending to shew 
that the proofs of design are less clearly seen in mere physical 
arrangements,—in the relations of earth, air, water, heat, and 
light—than in the structure of plants and animals, A planet, 
he alleges, is nothing in importance with a seed or an embryo. 
It has “no principle of life however obscure ;” and hence he 
concludes, as it is chiefly from the structure of organized bodies 
that striking proofs of design can be obtained, that we may dis- 
pense altogether with admiring the wisdom of the mute masses of 
water and of fire which occupy our system, and the laws which 
govern them, an dcontent ourselves with the proud satisfaction, 
that the great Creator “instead of manufacturing a multitude of 
worlds on patterns more or less similar, has been employed on 
one great work,” including and suggesting all that we can con- 
ceive of perfection.* 

From the assertions and speculations of eleven chapters, we are 
now to learn the great corollary to which they lead—the unity 
of the world, the title of the twelfth chapter. A collection of 
intelligent creatures, being, as we are told, a necessary part of 
the conception of a world, it follows that there is only one world, 
and that world is the Earth, because the weight of all the evidence 
which we can obtain respecting the constitution of the universe, is 
against the idea of the planets being inhabited. Thus vanquished 
by our author, he endeavours to console us by the strange if not 
impertinent remark, that the remotest planet is not devoid of life, 
for God lives there! And where, may we ask, does he not 
live? He lived on the collapsed portion of sidereal matter. 
He lived, but slumbered, on the bungled planet. He lived on 





* We consign to a note the following description of the planetary system minus 
the earth. We cannot find language to express the feeling with which we read 
it. “ The planets and the stars are the lumps which have flown from the potter’s 
wheel of the great worker ; the shred-coils which in his working sprung from his 
mighty lathe ; the sparks which darted from his awful anvil when the solar system 
lay incandescent thereon; the curls of vapour which rose from the great caldron of 
creation, when its elements were separated,” p. 243. The earth was the clay on 
ee wood on the lathe—the iron on the anvil——the precipitate in the 

oiler 
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the bits of planets, but guided them not when they lost their way ! 
If there is then not more than one inhabited planet in our solar 
system, we are all agreed that there ts certainly one. Nobody has 
ventured to maintain that ours is the only system of the universe. 
There are thousands, as every astronomer believes, and a system 
without one inhabited planet would be an anomaly in creation. 
Every system must therefore possess one world, and consequently 
in the universe there is a plurality of worlds, 

We regret that our waning limits will not permit us to ex- 
amine more minutely the strange sentiments which these latter 
chapters contain. We must pass rapidly to the Future, the 
title of the last chapter of the book, without any expectation of 
being enlightened by a writer who has thrown such a cloud over 
the past. The future is indeed an object of deep interest. In 
youth it is scarcely descried as a visible point. In manhood it 
appears and disappears like a variable star, shewing in painful 
succession its spots of light and of shade. In age it looms largely 
to the eye, pregnant with hope and with fear. Amid the studies 
of nature the youth and the man are sometimes constrained 
to consider it. The death of the seed, and the resurrection of 
the plant, startle them in the race of fame. The butterfly and 
its chrysalis suggest the change that may overtake them, But 
it isin the study of the heavens that the future swells most 
largely to the view, and gives us an interest in worlds and 
systems of worlds, in life without limits, as well as in life with- 
out end. On eagles’ wings we soar to the zenith, and fly to the 
horizon of space, without reaching their distant bourne ; and in 
the infinity of space, and amid the infinity of life, we descry the 
home and the companions of the future. That home and these 
companions have been denied to us by the author of the work 
before us. His future of creation is but the future of the 
earth, the social, the intellectual, and the spiritual progress of 
man. But though thus limited it challenges all our sympathies. 
It is the foreground of the great panorama of eternity—the 
arena in which we have to struggle with the tempter—the 
gymnasium in which we are to be taught the secrets of nature, 
and the elements of social progress,—and it is from its remotest 
shore that we are to pra on the ocean of eternity. 

What this future is we can gather only from the history of 
the past. It is by the impression of the foot, and the length of 
the step, that we can judge of the direction, the velocity, and the 
purpose of the mover. In his physical aspect, and in his intellec- 
tual manifestations, man has made no advance to a more elevated 
station. His hand and his head are still the hand and the head 
of his primitive race, but by the skill of the one and the energy of 
the other, he has achieved, and has yet to achieve, a more exalted 
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condition. In the development, however, of his spiritual nature, 
strenuous exertions have yet to be made. Nations have put forth 
their highest powers in the holy cause. The temple and the 
mosque have opened wide their portals in every land. Orders of 
men have been set aside to reclaim from ignorance and vice, and 
to teach the great truths of the spiritual world; and the prison 
and the penitentiary have been called to their aid to protect the 
community from turbulence and crime. Civil society, however, 
has reaped but little fruit from exertions so active, and institu- 
tions so complete, and till universal peace blesses the nations of 
the earth, the citizens of the world—the apostles of a universal 
philanthropy, cannot combine their exertions for social advance- 
ment. War is the inexorable foe of all progress, intellectual, 
social, and spiritual, The man who can slay his brother, or 
who encourages another to slay him, renounces his godlike char- 
acter, and returns to the community of the hyzena and the 
tiger. Civilisation stands still when armies take the field: It 
retrogrades when they leave it. Humanity shrieks at the trum- 
pet note of battle; and religion stoops abashed, in presence of 
the warrior with red hands, and the sovereign with a bloody heart. 
That these are the views of the author of the work before us, is 
evident from the following just and noble sentence, which we 
quote with unmingled pleasure :— 


‘“‘ That civil society, namely, that which secures to men the rights 
of property, person, family, external peace, and the like, may be con- 
ceived as taking a more excellent character than it now possesses, we 
can easily see, for not only does it often very imperfectly attain its 
direct object, the preservation of rights, but it becomes the means and 
source of wrong. Not only does it often fail to secure peace with 
strangers, but it acts as if its main object was to enable men to make 
wars with strangers. If we were to conceive a universal and per- 
petual peace to be established among the nations of the earth, (for 
instance, by some general agreement for that purpose,) and if we 
were to suppose, farther, that those nations should employ all their 
powers and means in fully unfolding the intellectual and moral 
capacities of their members, by early education, constant teaching, and 
ready help in all ways; we might then, perhaps, look forward to a 
state of the earth in which it should be inhabited, not indeed by a 
being exalted above man, but by man exalted above himself as he 
now is.”—Pp. 274, 275. 


Were such a state of peace attained, and such a process of 
education adopted, we might reasonably anticipate the establish- 
ment of institutions for promoting this exaltation of man. Even 
with their present powers, as our author justly remarks, “results 
which now appear impossible, or inconceivable,” might be effected 
‘by such combinations of communities of men.”— 
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“‘ Astronomical observatories,” he adds, ‘‘ have been established in 
every land; scientific voyages and expeditions for the purpose of ob- 
servation, wherever they could throw light upon the theory, have 
been sent forth; costly instruments have been constructed, achieve- 
ments of discovery have been rewarded ; and all nations have shewn 
a ready sympathy with every attempt to forward this part of know- 
ledge. Yet the largest and wisest plans for the extension of human 
knowledge in other provinces of science by the like means, have re- 
mained hitherto almost entirely unexecuted, and have been treated as 
mere dreams. The exhortations of Francis Bacon to men, to seek, 
by such means, an elevation of their intellectual condition, have been 
assented to in words; but his plans of a methodical and organized 
combination of society for this purpose it has never even been at- 
tempted to realize. Jf the nations of the earth were to employ for the 
promotion of human knowledge a small fraction only of the means, the 
wealth, the ingenuity, the energy, the combination, which they have employed 
in every age for the destruction of human life, and of human means of en- 
joyment, we might soon find that what we hitherto know, is little compared 
with what man has the power of knowing.”* 


But our author is not satisfied with the mere promotion of 
knowledge and the extension of man’s intellectual empire. He 
contemplates still loftier purposes, and we look eagerly along 
with him to the “full development of man’s moral, religious, 
and spiritual nature.” 


“Can we not conceive,” says he, “a society among men which 
should have for its purpose to promote this development, far more 
than any human society has yet done ?—a body selected from all 
nations, or rather including all nations, the purpose of which should 
be to bind men together by a universal feeling of kindness and mutual 
regard, to associate them in the acknowledgment of a common 
Divine Lawgiver, Governor, and Father ;--to unite them in their 
efforts to divest themselves of the evil of their human nature, and to 
bring themselves nearer and nearer to a conformity to the Divine 
idea; and, finally, a society which should unite them in the hope of 
such a union with God, that the parts of their nature which seem to 
claim immortality, the Mind, the Soul, and the Spirit, should continue 
for ever in a state of happiness arising from their exalted and perfected 
condition? and if we can suppose such a society fully established and 
fully operative, would not this be a condition as far elevated above 
the ordinary earthly condition of man, as that of man is elevated above 
the beasts that perish ?”——-Pp. 276, 277. 


In concluding a review marked with so much censure, it is 
pleasing to ourselves, and must be equally so to such of our readers 





* Our readers will find in this interesting passage the same views which, during 
the last ten years, we have, in this Journa!, embraced every opportunity of pressing 
upon the notice of the public. 
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as share in our views, that we have found at the close of our au- 
thor’s work, sentiments so noble, aspirations so lofty, and sugges- 
tions so valuable for the advancement of society. How ardently do 
we wish that the rest of his volume had been such as to excite the 
same admiration! A mind so highly gifted with the power and ex- 
pression of thought—so copiously endowed with the best treasures 
of knowledge—so capable of enriching science with what is new 
—and so successful in illustrating and diffusing what is old— 
might, we think, have found a more suitable theme than that 
which he has chosen. Had the same talent and eloquence been 
devoted to prove a plurality of worlds, we should have sat a 
humble disciple at his feet, and imbibed the high lessons he 
would have taught. It has, however, been otherwise arranged, 
and we trust he will excuse a severity of criticism which he must 
feel to be virtually just, because he had himself anticipated it. 
He felt, doubtless, that doctrines so new, and in such antagonism 
to cherished opinions, must do violence, as they have done, to 
the feelings even of his friends, and, as he himself predicted, 
that they might be charged with presumption and even with 
irreverence. We have given ample proof of the truth of the 
prediction, and we now part with him in better humour, as a 
distinguished philosopher—a profound thinker—an eloquent 
writer—a manly philanthropist—and a successful prophet. 
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Art. II.—1. Un Philosophe sous les toits. Par M. Emite Sovu- 
VESTRE. Paris, 1851. 

2. The Attic Philosopher. By M. Emite Souvestre. (Trans- 
lated.) London, 1854. 


‘Tus is one of the pleasantest and prettiest little books that 
has ever fallen into our hands, It is the more interesting and 
surprising as having issued from the press of Paris; and, after 
the vehement, diseased, and bacchanalian pages of Balzac, 
Eugéne Sue, and Victor Hugo, is medicine to our scandalized 
morality, balm to our wounded sensibility, rest to the wearied 
fancy, and positive refreshment to the irritated eye. To come 
to it after such reading is like the “ crystalline fount” after the 
“feculent flood,’—like the “ pure breezes of morn” after the 
heated and morbific atmosphere of the hospital or the gaming- 
house,—like the green fields and fresh vegetation of the country 
and the spring, after the glare and fumes of a gaudy and gas- 
lighted theatre. We feel that we have escaped from intoxica- 
tion to sobriety, from the vortex of passion to the peace of na- 
ture, from that which is simply noxious or revolting, to that 
which gives true pleasure and does real good. 

We rejoice to see that such a book can come out of the heart 
of France,—that such pictures can still be relished there,—that 
such a life as is here depicted can still beled there. For though 
the tone of the book is pure, and all its sentiments are humane, 
genial, and gentle, it is as remote as possible from anything 
mawkish or maudlin. It has nothing of the pastoral tenderness, 
the overdone Arcadianism, which made the popularity of the 
Romance of Bernardin de St. Pierre nearly as sure a sign of 
an unhealthy state of the public mind as the profligate novels 
that appeared at the same time, and divided with it the favour 
of the reading world of France. Nor has it any closer simila- 
rity to the Swiss love-stories, and pictures and praises of savage 
life, with which Rousseau dazzled and delighted the fancy of the 
profligate and sophisticated dames of Paris, in the heinous days 
of Louis XV. Its pathos is all natural; its sentiments are all 
genuine and unforced,—the reflections of a contented and kind- 
hearted man who philosophizes from his garret on the motley 
world beneath him, and mingles with it in his own humble 
sphere. It indicates that there is still a portion of the heart of 
France sound and unperverted; and what is more to our im- 
mediate purpose, it gives a very interesting glimpse into some 
of those points of Continental life and character, in which it has 
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a marked superiority to our own,—peculiarities which it would 
be well if we could transplant, and which incline us to a certain 
uncomfortable misgiving that some of our aims and exertions 
may be sadly misdirected, and that we may, oftener than we 
deem, be sailing on a wrong tack. 

The book is in the form of fragments from the diary of a man 
of fair education and of very humble fortunes, such as may be 
found in numbers, not only in Paris, but all over the Continent, 
who lives solitary and contented in his garret, supporting him- 
self in tolerable comfort on the meagre salary cf a subordinate 
Government employé, content with poverty, and secure against 
indigence, watching the world around him with a cheerful and 
sympathizing smile, and enjoying the good things of life rather 
by contemplation than by actual participation. Unambitious 
and unstriving, too wise to risk that scanty stipend which mode- 
rate desires and skilful management have made into a compe- 
tence for vaster but more precarious gains, he finds that every- 
thing conspires to teach him the same lesson,—viz., in how 
small an apartment happiness may dwell, and how cheaply that 
apartment may be furnished. Observation, ever on the alert, 
preserves him alike from envy or repining: he sees from his 
attic window the luxurious furniture of one opposite neighbour, 
an actress or singer, seized for debt, and her chamber rudely dis- 
mantled; and the humble but always neat room of another vis- 
a-vis, a sempstress, secure in its plodding and unaspiring poverty. 
He returns from a homely supper,—the one festal banquet 
of the year,—shared with a family yet poorer than himself, and 
remembers that he left the unrefined but joyous circle with the 
regretful ejaculation Déja! and he meets the opulent lady who 
occupies the first floor of the house next his own, returning 
jaded and ennuyée from those gilded salons where no joy is, 
and getting out of her carriage with the yawning ejaculation, 
“ Enfin!” On New-year’s day, when it is customary in France, 
and indeed throughout the Continent, to visit friends and give 
or receive presents, our philosopher, who had no friends, and 
was too poor to make presents, was sitting somewhat moodily in 
his garret, for his fire would not light, the day was rainy and 
the wood was damp, there was no milk left for breakfast, and 
the pot of sweetmeat was quiteempty. There is a knock at the 
door, and a Paulette enters,—a pale, thin, ill-dressed little girl, 
whose life he had saved in a crowd two years before. 

“Tl y a deux ans de cela; depuis, je n’avais revu la petite qu’a de 
longs intervalles, et je l’avais presque oubliée ; mais Paulette a la 
mémoire des bons cceurs; elle vient au renouvellement de l’année 
m’offrir ses souhaits de bonheur. Elle m’apporte en outre, un plant 
de violettes en fleurs; elle-méme I’a mis en terre et cultivé ; c’est un 
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bien qui lui appartient tout entier, car il a été conquis par ses soins, 
sa volonté et sa patience. Ce présent inattendu, la rougeur modeste 
de la petite fille et son compliment balbutié dissipent, comme un 
rayon du soleil, l’espéce de brouillard qui m’enveloppait le cceur; 
mes idées passent brusquement des teintes plombées du soir aux 
teintes les plus roses de T'aurore. Je fais asseoir Paulette, et je 
linterroge gaiement. 

“ La petite répond d’abord par des monosyllabes, mais bientét les 
roles sont renversés, et c'est moi qui entrecoupe de courtes interjec- 
tions ses longues confidences. La pauvre enfant méne une vie 
difficile. Orpheline depuis long temps, elle est restée, avec son frére 
et sa scour, a la charge d'une vieille grand-mére qui les a élevés de 
misere, comme elle a coutume de le dire. Cependant Paulette l’aide 
maintenant dans la confection des cartonnages, sa petite sceur Perrine 
commence a coudre, et Henri est apprenti dans une imprimerie. 
Tout irait bien, sans les pertes et sans les chomages, sans les habits 
qui s’usent, sans les appetits qui grandissent, sans l’hiver qui oblige a 
acheter son soleil! Paulette se plaint de ce que la chandelle dure trop 
peu et de ce que le bois coiite trop cher. La cheminée de leur man- 
sarde est si grande qu’une falourde y produit l’effet d’une allumette ; 
elle est si prés du toit que le vent y renvoit la pluie, et qu’on y géle 
sur l’atre en hiver; aussi y ont ils renoncé. Tout se borne désormais 
& un réchaud de terre sur lequel cuit le repas. La grand’-mére avait 
bien parlé d’un poéle marchandé chez le revendeur du rez-de-chaussée ; 
mais celui-ci en a voulu sept francs, et les temps sont trop difficiles 
pour une pareille dépense; la famille s'est en conséquence résignée 
a avoir froid par économie.” 


The philosopher resolves to gratify his feelings by making 
this poor family a New-year’s present of their coveted stove. 
Accordingly he gets an old one of his own repaired and put up 
in their room while all are absent at their daily work, and takes 
them besides a basket of wood out of his own winter provision, 
observing that the sacrifice will only oblige him to warm him- 
self by walking, or by going to bed earlier than usual. 

The above extract may serve as a specimen of this little 
volume, and may explain wherein lies its charm. There is no- 
thing remarkable in the events it relates, nothing brilliant in the 
‘pictures which it draws ; but an air of cheerful and healthy sere- 
nity broods over every page, and bespeaks a mind that has pene- 
trated the true secret of life, and harvested its richest wisdom. 
Probably, however, the real cause of the pleasure which the 
book is calculated to convey arises from the contrast between 
its atmosphere of repose, and the feverish and busy world in 
which we live, and from the somewhat pregnant philosophical 
reflections which its perusal irresistibly suggests. It depicts the 
best and pleasantest features of Continental life, and makes us 
pause a while in our breathless and unceasing race, to consider 
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whether we might not, with advantage both to soul and body, 
take a leaf out of our neighbour's book. 

The extremes of character in civilized man are to be found in 
the Asiatic and the American,—the silent, dignified, placid, and 
stagnant Mussulman,—and the striving, pushing, restless, pro- 
gressive Yankee. Between these extremes lie the easy and joy- 
ous Celt, generally contented with the passing hour, but often 
contented with too little; the stationary and phlegmatic Ger- 
man of the south, cautious and unaspiring, frugal and compla- 
cent ; the Norwegian, whose life in most things resembles that 
of his Teutonic brethren; the Swiss, who approximate nearer 
to ourselves; and finally the British, only a few degrees less 
ambitious, insatiable, unresting, and discontented than their 
western offspring. In the appendix to the second part of 
Layard’s Nineveh, there is a letter from a Turkish Cadi, so 
thoroughly Oriental in its spirit, so exactly pourtraying those 
peculiar features of character in which the East differs from 
the West, and so amusingly astounding to men accustomed to 
look upon exertion, the acquisition of knowledge, and the pro- 
gress of wealth, as the great ends of existence, that we cannot 
do better than quote it. The traveller had astonished the weak 
mind of his Mussulman friend, by applying to him for some 
statistical information regarding the city and province in which 


he had dwelt so long as a man in authority. The Turk re- 
plies with this dignified and affectionate rebuke :— 


* My illustrious friend, and joy of my liver ! 

“ The thing you ask of me is both difficult and useless. Although 
I have passed all my days in this place, I have neither counted the 
houses nor have I inquired into the number of the inhabitants ; and 
as to what one person loads on his mules, and another stows away 
in the bottom of his ship, that is no business of mine. But above all, 
as to the previous history of this city, God only knows the amount of 
dirt and confusion that the infidels may have eaten before the com- 
ing of the sword of Islam. It were unprofitable for us to inquire 
into it. 

“Oh, my soul! oh, my lamb! seek not after the things which con- 
cern thee not. Thou camest unto us, and we welcomed thee: go in 
peace. 

“Of a truth, thou hast spoken many words ; and there is no harm 
done, for the speaker is one and the listener is another. After the 
fashion of thy people thou hast wandered from one place to another, 
until thou art happy and content in none. We (praise be to God) 
were born here, and never desire to quit it. Is it possible, then, that 
the idea of a general intercourse between mankind should make any 
impression on our understanding? God forbid! 

“ Listen, oh my son! There is no wisdom equal unto the belief 
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in God. He created the world ; and shall we liken ourselves to Him 
in seeking to penetrate the mysteries of his creation? Shall we say, 
Behold this star spinneth round that star, and this other star with a 
tail cometh and goeth in somany years? Let it go! He from whose 
hand it came will direct and guide it. 

“ But thou wilt say unto me, stand aside, oh man, for I am more 
learned than thou art, and have seen more things. If thou thinkest 
that thou art in this respect better than I am, thou art welcome. I 
praise God that I seek not that which I require not. Thou art 
learned in the things I care not for; and as for that which thou 
hast seen, I defile it. Will much knowledge create thee a double 
stomach, or wilt thou seek Paradise with thine eyes ? 

“Oh my friend! If thou wilt be happy, say, There is no God but 
God! Do no evil, and thus wilt thou fear neither man nor death ; 
for surely thine hour will come ! 

** The meek in spirit (El Fakir.) 
“Tuaum Aut Tape.” 


We think our readers will agree with us that there is some- 
thing very touching in this singular effusion, with its strange 
mixture of complacent ignorance and pious trust, its content 
bordering on apathy, and its lofty compassion for the laborious 
follies of the struggling and toiling Frank, Of course we are 
not writing to recommend such a state of mind. We merely 


wish to observe that it contains the germ and element of a wis- 
dom to which our busy bustling existence is a stranger. Asa 
pendant to this epistle we may give an anecdote that we once 
heard, of that class of Celts who in insouciant content most nearly 
resemble the Asiatics. A cosmopolite traveller, journeying in 
Lower Canada, was one day greatly struck by the contrast in 
the appearance of two adjoining properties, both having a river 
frontage, both enjoying a fertile soil, and apparently exactly 
alike in all natural advantages. The first was admirably farmed, 
and neatly kept ; the house homely but substantial, and in good 
repair ; the fences strong, uniform, and in faultless order. This 
belonged to an Englishman. The adjacent farm was in a very 
different condition ; the flocks and herds were ample; the crops 
not bad, and the dwelling large and ample; there was no ap- 
pearance of poverty, but every sign of indolence and carelessness, 
—the buildings dilapidated, the roofs defective, the fences, not 
indeed inefficient, but patched, as you seldom see except in 
Ireland, with odds and ends of trees, old gates, &c.; here a gap 
stopped by a plough; there a break made good by a cart tiited 
up in the opening, Our narrator visited the owner, a French 
colonist, and received of course a most hospitable welcome. His 
host was cheerful and complacent. After some conversation the 
visitor remarked that the roof was broken through in one or two 
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places, and let inthe rain. “ C’est égal, (said the proprietor,) I 
have only to move my bed to another part. I can always find 
a dry corner to lie in.” “ But,” observed the traveller, “ I notice 
that your fences are in the same state, full of holes and make- 
shifts.” “Qu’est ce que cela fait! (asked the host,) they do 
well enough to keep my cattle in and other people’s out!” 
“ Possibly, (replied the traveller,) but look at your neighbour, 
in what beautiful condition his hedges and divisions are kept.” 
This was too much for the Frenchman: his native philosophy 
broke out at once. “ Ah oui! le misérable !” he exclaimed in a 
tone of indescribable contempt ; “ that man toils from morning 
till night; is up before daylight, and working after dark; never 
goes to merry-makings; I would not be like him for worlds. I 
have enough: what need I more? Can a man eat with two 
spoons 2” 

But apart from these extreme cases of content where content 
ought not to be, it is impossible to become acquainted with those 
instances of rational and well-founded satisfaction with a most 
moderate and limited present, of which continental life offers us 
so many examples, without feeling, or at least suspecting, that, 
as compared with our hurried and turmoiling existence, our 
neighbours have chosen the better part. Look at Norway, for 
example, which has attained, as nearly as possible, to that “ sta- 
tionary state” which most economists regard with dread, aver- 
sion, and a feeling akin to shame. There the inhabitants may 
be said to form one vast middle class; there is no great wealth, 
no absolute destitution ; peasants and proprietors live on toge- 
ther, generation after generation, on the same land, and much 
in the same style as their forefathers; fuel and food, though 
simple, are both abundant; the men till the soil and fell the 
timber ; the women manufacture at home the clothing they need ; 
each man’s life, whether he be farmer, labourer, or artisan, is 
— much cut out for him by circumstances and custom ; as 

e grows up, he steps into the vacant niche in the community 
which was waiting for him, (or if not vacant, he waits for it,) 
without any thought of exchanging it for a different one, or 
struggling out of it into one higher; there is much comfort but 
little luxury—much cheerfulness, perhaps too much conviviality ; 
there is general equality and general content. It is easy to live 
there—not easy, scarcely possible to grow rich; the country is 
peopled pretty nearly up to its resources, so that population can 
increase but slowly; as young men and maidens arrive at ma- 
turity, they fall in love, and are betrothed as elsewhere, but they 


do not marry till a “ houseman” dies, or till, in some way or 


other, a vacancy is made for them; their sole desire and aim is, 
to enjoy their natural share of the goods of life, but not to increase 
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that share beyond the usual rate; they are satisfied to equal, and 
do not aspire to surpass their father’s lot. Thus their existence 
glides on from the cradle to the grave, broken by no tumultuous 
crises, embittered by no pressing anxieties, shortened by no fierce 
competition, goaded by no wild ambition, darkened by no dismal 
failures, —but happy in a continuous activity, moderate in its aim, 
and sure of its reward, ‘They are stationary, but not stagnant. 

In Auvergne, we find a state of society almost precisely simi- 
lar. There the peasants are nearly all proprietors, and often rich, 
for they spend little and cultivate well. The hoardings, when 
spent at all, are spent in land; every thing is made at home; 
sometimes literally nothing is bought except the drugs to dye 
their wool; they live simply but plentifully; and generation 
succeeds generation in the same industrious and monotonous 
content. Wars and revolutions pass over their country; but 
they scarcely hear of them, and never feel them. In Switzer- 
land, too, especially in the Cantons of Berne and Zurich, we find 
much of the same primitive, unvarying, and enjoyable existence, 
though here the curse of ‘ indebtedness,” which seems insepa- 
rable from the law of equal succession, often sheds a perpetual 
gloom over the life of the peasant proprietor. But when he has 
escaped this evil, and has found the small estate which sufficed 
to his ancestors suffice for him also, and when his younger bro- 
thers have gone to foreign countries, to seek or make their for- 
tunes,—the Swiss farmer has always appeared to us to enjoy one 
of the happiest of human lots. Educated, industrious, pious, and 
patriotic, the citizen of a free state small enough for him to feel 
an appreciable unit among its inhabitants,—in a situation which 
nourishes no ambition that he may not readily gratify, and yet 
exempts him from those gloomy cares and forebodings as to the 
future, which wear away the lives and sadden the domestic circle 
of thousands among the Americans and English,—there is much 
in his existence which we may well envy, and not a little which, 
perhaps, we might emulate. 

In Germany, especially in central and southern Germany, we 
find a numerous class in middle life—to which we have no ana- 
logon in England—who possess an assured but a moderate com- 
petence at which they are certain to arrive in time. They have 
not, as in England, when they have chosen their profession, and 
undergone their education, to plunge into the hot strife and race 
of competition, and take their chance of obtaining a maintenance 
or a prize by overcoming and distancing their rivals. If they have 
passed through the ordained curriculum and performed the re- 
quired tasks, their future is provided for, and they have only to 
wait for its realization, which comes indeed a few years sooner 
or later, but about the advent of which they need to give them- 
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selves no anxiety. As functionary, or surgeon, or lawyer, or 
master tradesman, their turn will come as soon as the niche they 
were destined to fill becomes vacant ; for the government, by its 
complicated and vigilant arrangements, has taken care that no 
profession shall be overstocked,—that there shall be no more as- 
pirants than there are posts for them to fill. We are not now ex- 
pressing any opinion as to the advisability of such a system of lead- 
ing strings; we only call attention to one of its effects—which is 
the exemption of a large proportion of the middle and educated 
classes from harassing anxieties about their future or that of 
their children, and the consequent diffusion of a sort of quiet hap- 
piness and somewhat apathetic content of which here we have no 
conception, These men of scanty but of certain expectations en- 
joy the present in a respectable and often most worthy manner ; 
they are educated, and have a moderate amount of intellectual 
and more of xsthetic taste ; they love social pleasures, and have 
ample leisure for them; unless singularly gifted, they know 
they must remain in the humble sphere in which their route is 
traced for them; they have no grandeur to hope for, and no 
destitution to fear; ils ont de quoi vivre, as the expression is, 
and in order to be thoroughly happy need only to cut down their 
desires to the level of their means. Their life is a quietly flowing 
stream, somewhat languid, perhaps, with many bright flowers 
growing on its banks, which they have leisure both to admire 
and to cull; they do perhaps little for their generation, but they 
lead a not undignified, and assuredly not an unenjoyed or mo- 
rose existence ; they may cultivate all the amenities, and affec- 
tions, and many even of the elegancies of the domestic circle, 
and if their minds are well trained and furnished, they may add 
to these the pleasures of calm and contemplative literary habits. 
Yet their income is of an amount which (after making full allow- 
ance for the different cost of living in the two countries) with 
us would be considered as utterly inadequate to furnish means 
for a happy or comfortable life, and to be content with which 
would be held to argue deplorable want of energy and enterprise. 

In France, too,—though long years of change and convulsion 
have diffused a longing discontent and restlessness through the 
urban population, which as yet is fever only and not energy,— 
there still remain many in moderate and humble circum- 
stances, professional men, commis, and subordinate employés, 
who, on a pittance which would be considered as grinding po- 
verty in England, contrive not only to support life, but to em- 
bellish it and enjoy it. They make the best of what they have, 
instead of anxiously striving to increase it. They “ cut their 
coat according to their cloth.” They are not tormented by the 
desire to imitate or to equal those to whom fortune has been more 
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bountiful. They are contented to enjoy, while their analogues 
in England would be fretfully labouring to acquire. They are 
not as we are, for ever haunted by something in the distance to 
be obtained or to be escaped. They do not, like us, immolate 
the possessed present on the shrine of an uncertain future. They 
do not pull down their house to build their monument. They 
perform cheerfully and faithfully their humble and, perhaps, 
uninteresting functions, and devote the rest of their time to 
simple, social, unambitious enjoyments. There are others again 
who, finding themselves at their entrance into life in possession of 
a moderate competence—a small patrimonial inheritance—deli- 
berately pause to decide on their career. On the one side lie the 
possibilities of wealth, the gauds of distinction, the gratification 
of commercial or political success, to be purchased by harassing 
and irritating strife, by carking cares, by severe and unremitting 
toil. On the other lie the charms of a life of unaspiring ease, 
of quiet nights and unanxious days, of the free enjoyment of the 
present hour—something of a butterfly existence, in short. 
Nine Yankees out of ten would choose the former; nine French- 
men out of ten will prefer the latter. We do not here intend to 
pronounce which is right; but it is hard to persuade ourselves 
that all the wisdom—all the true estimate of the objects and the 
worth of life—lies with the man who decides for the thornier 
and rougher path. 


Now let us cast a glance at the contrasted tone of English 
and American social existence: we may class them together, for 
the main difference is, that in America, our state of struggle is 
even more universal, and carried on under more favourable pro- 
spects of success. And we have a few who cling to the “ even 
tenor” of existence as the preferable state: in our exaggerated 
and caricaturing descendants, scarcely any such are to be found. 
Now, we are no advocates for a life of inaction and repose. 
Activity is better than stagnation; exertion in pursuit of any 
object, is better than an existence with no object at all. We 
know well that out of dissatisfaction with our present condition, 
have arisen all our successful conquests of higher and more 
desirable conditions ; that to the restless energy and aspiring 
temper of the Anglo-Saxon, may be traced a large proportion of 
the material progress, and not a little of the intellectual progress 
of the world ; that civilisation, if it does not consist in perpetual 
advance, at least owes its origin and present perfection to per- 
petual endeavour. But we cannot permit ourselves to regard 
the struggle to be rich as worthy of admiration for itself. We 
cannot bring ourselves to regard the gallant and persevering 
energy which is devoted to “ getting on in life,” as consecrated 
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to a high aim. We cannot persuade ourselves at once, and 
without inquiry, as many do, to pronounce the life that enjoys, 
as ipso facto and per se, meaner than the life that toils. We 
mourn over energies wasted by misdirection, as much as over 
energies suffered to lie dormant and die out. The man who 
strives for a clear duty or a noble prize is beyond question a 
higher and worthier being than the man who glides through life 
in happy and innocent tranquillity; but we are by no means so 
sure that the man who, having a competence, spends years, and 
strength, and spirits, and temper, in striving for a fortune, has 
made a wiser or a better choice than the man who, having a 
competence, sits down thankfully and contentedly to enjoy it 
with his family and friends. To be able to make “the future 
and the distant predominate over the present,” is unquestionably 
to have risen in the scale of thinking beings ; but it by no means 
follows, that whatever is distant and future ought to predomin- 
ate over what is present and at hand. We agree altogether in 
the tone of the following remarks from the pen of our first and 
most genial political economist :— 

“T cannot regard a stationary state of capital and wealth, with the 
unaffected aversion manifested towards it by political economists of 
the old school. I am inclined to believe that it would be, on the 
whole, a very considerable improvement on our present condition. I 
confess Iam not charmed with the ideal of life held out by those who 
think that the normal state of human beings is that of struggling to 
get on; that the trampling, crushing, elbowing, treading on each 
other’s heels, which form the existing type of social life, are the most 
desirable lot of human kind, or anything but the disagreeable symp- 
toms of one of the phases of industrial progress. The northern and 
middle States of America are a specimen of this stage of civilisation 
in very favourable circumstances; having apparently got rid of all 
social injustices and inequalities that affect persons of Caucasian 
race and of the male sex, while the proportion of population to capi- 
tal and land is such as to ensure abundance to every able-bodied 
member of the community who does not forfeit it by misconduct. 
They have the six points of chartism, and they have no poverty ; 
and all that these advantages seem as yet to have done for them (not- 
withstanding some incipient signs of a better tendency) is, that the life 
of the whole of one sex is devoted to dollar-hunting, and of the other 
to breeding dollar-hunters, This is not a kind of social perfection 
which philanthropists to come will feel any very eager desire to assist 
in realizing. Most fitting indeed is it, that while riches are power, 
and to grow as rich as possible, the universal object of ambition, the 
path to its attainment should be open to all, without favour or 
partiality. But the best state for human nature, is that in which, 
while no one is poor, no one desires to be richer, nor has any reason 
to fear being thrust back by the efforts of others to push themselves 
forward. 
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id &§ *‘ That the energies of mankind should be kept in employment by & 
s, | the struggle for riches, as they were formerly by the struggle of war, P| 
fe | until the better minds succeed in educating the others to better #| 
oy things, is undoubtedly more desirable than that they should rust and 

10 | Stagnate. While minds are coarse, they require coarse stimuli; and ; 
" let them have them. In the meantime, those who do not accept the 7 
So present very early stage of human improvement as its ultimate type, ed 
; may be excused for being comparatively indifferent to the mere in- \ 
” crease of production and accumulation. I know not why it should 

id be a matter of congratulation, that persons who are already richer 

aS than any one needs to be, should have doubled their means of con- 

a suming things which give little or no pleasure, except as representa- 

it tives of wealth; or that numbers of individuals should pass over f: 
re every year from the middle class into a richer class, or from the class 5 
ly of the occupied rich into that of the unoccupied.”* a 
It is indeed a sad spectacle, that of so vast a proportion of the q 
_ national energy still devoted to mere material acquisition, still P 
d labouring in a field in which such ample harvests have been y 
| already gained, still pushing on in a direction where there is i 
= little left to win,—while so many social problems remain still ¥ 
of unsolved, so many grievous wounds still unhealed, so many P 
“i noble paths still unfrequented or unexplored. We still press i 
I madly forward in the race, though the goal can present us with 
o no new attractions; we still struggle “to get on,” though we 

0 have got far enough to command all the substantial acquisitions 

h and enjoyments of a worthy life; we still persist in striving and 

st toiling for added wealth, which can purchase for us no added 

)= happiness, and in the hot competition we push aside or trample 

d down many who really need what we only desire. New roads, 

n vaster ships, more rapid and cheaper locomotion, speedier trans- 

Il mission of intelligence, greater physical comforts,—all these are 

“ valuable things, and objects of legitimate exertion. But of 

j these we have now almost enough; we have pushed on long 
' enough and far enough in this exclusive line; there are other ; 
fields to be tilled, other harvests to be reaped, other aims to be ‘4 
: achieved. Thousands and thousands of course must, till some 

* blessed change comes over our social state, spend life in striving 

r for a living, and thousands more must concentrate all their ex- 

n ertions on the acquirement of a competence; but why should 

t this competence be made, by our increasing ]uxuriousness, an ever 

3 vanishing point? And why should those on whom no such hard 

e necessity is laid, imitate their needier brethren? Why should 

T not those who have a fortune sufficient to supply all reasonable 

y wants, and to guarantee them against anxious cares, pause awhile 











* Mill’s Pol. Econ., ii, 318.—3d Ed. 
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upon the dusty and weary thoroughfare, and try to form a juster 
estimate of the purpose of life, and the relative value of its aims 
and prizes? Why should we so cling to the undoubted but frag- 
mentary truth that enjoyment lies only in the race, in the con- 
test, in the effort? ‘The successful barrister at the summit of 
his profession and the height of fame, is so overwhelmed with 
business that he has time neither for sleep, nor society, nor re- 
creation, nor literature; his strength is overtasked, his life is 
slipping away, he has not even leisure for the sweet amenities of 
the domestic circle; he is amassing thousands which he does not 
want and cannot spend ; he is engrossing briefs which poor men 
thirst for in vain ;—yet when does he ever resign a portion of his 
business to hungry competitors? when does he ever resolve upon 
“shorter hours,”—less toil and less emolument? When does 
he ever say to himself—“ I will no longer spend my labour for 
that which is not bread, and for the food which satisfieth not ; 
I will pause, I will rest, I will enjoy, I will contemplate, I will 
consecrate my remaining years to my family, to my country, to 
my soul?” The physician, in the same way, who has worked 
his way up to the first practice and reputation, and is earning 
wealth far beyond his needs, and has no rest night nor day,— 
who can never take up a book, and seldom finish a dinner, and 
scarcely ever go into society, and only at rare intervals run for 
a hasty holiday into the country,—how rarely does he retire and 
leave the field to rising rivals, till his infirmities compel him? 
In these and similar cases, indeed, it often happens that it is not 
the desire of acquisition, nor yet the love of their profession, which 
retains these men in their unresting harness, but the conviction 
that they could enjoy no other life; they remain “slaves of the 
oar” because they could not be happy in their freedom. They 
have lived so long and so exclusively in their work that they have 
lost all relish for the simpler and quieter enjoyments of exist- 
ence ; literature and science have no longer any charms for them ; 
political and public objects, ignored or forgotten for long years, 
cannot now excite their interest, and their sympathies with social 
life have become extinct or feeble. What greater condemnation 
can be passed upon the narrow groove in which their life has 
run—upon the partial and fragmentary cultivation of their 
being which has brought them to this pass—upon the social 
system which so favours this one-sided, machine-like, incom- 
plete, undignified existence! It is true that as matters are 
now arranged in England, and in the state of fierce compe- 
tition in which we live, and move, and have our being, this 
devotion of the whole man to his work seems indispensable 
to success—it is one of our most grievous social evils that it 
should be so; but it is owing very much to the very instinc- 
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tive and pertinacious strife “to get on” which we complain of— 
a strife not indeed objectless, but continued long after the ori- 
ginal object has been obtained. For if our mode of life were sim- 
pler, if our standard of the needed or the fitting were more rational 
and less luxurious, if our notion of a “ competence” were more 
real and less conventional, and if we were more disposed to stay 
our hand when that competence was gained,—this competition 
would become far less severe and oppressive ; men might pos- 
sibly have to work nearly as hard in their several callings, but 
they would work for fewer years, and the earlier retirement of 
the successful would make more frequent openings for the needy 
and the striving ; the barrister and physician would be satisfied 
with making their £5000 or £10,000 a year for fifteen years 
instead of for twenty-five; and they would have the double gain 
of creating a vacancy for others, and of retiring themselves 
before life had become wholly dry, dull, disenchanted, and unen- 
joyable, 

The thing wanted is the general adoption of a juster and wor- 
thier estimate of the true meaning, pleasures and purposes of 
life—a perception that existence was given us for noble aims, 
not for sordid acquisitions—that when a sufficiency is once at- 
tained, the pursuit of wealth brings many cares, sacrifices, and 
privations, and its acquisition can purchase only fresh luxuries 
which bring no fresh enjoyment. If this idea could but gain 
entrance into the upper circles of society ; if the rich and great 
—those whose well established and recognised position gives 
them absolute freedom, if they chose to take it—instead of liv- 
ing in a style of inordinate luxury which others are always 
endeavouring to ape or emulate, were to set an example of sim- 
plicity and moderation, to exchange gorgeousness for taste, to 
prefer the arts which adorn life for those which merely minister 
to its voluptuous smootliness, to desert a career of hollow splen- 
dour and joyless show for one of true and beneficent social influ- 
ence; if those who can and do give the tone and decide the di- 
rection of the national mind would, out of true wisdom and real 
preference, tacitly impose upon themselves some “ sumptuary 
laws,” and adopt a style of living which should make display 
vulgar, and opulence therefore comparatively useless,—it is not 
easy to conjecture how rapidly the contagion of the sound 
example would spread downwards, how vast a proportion of 
the supposed necessities of genteel life would be instantaneously 
swept away, and how sudden a chill would come over the pre- 
sent universal and feverish passion for unnecessary wealth. 
Sound political economy would frown upon no such triumph of 
rationality ;—those who resolve to live sensibly need not fear 
that they will thereby infringe any scientific principles or na- 
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tural laws. We preach no restriction of civilized man to the 
simple requirements of the savage ; we wage no war against ac- 
quired tastes or artificial wants; we do not seek to discourage 
those who can, from indulging in the elegancies or cultivating 
the refinements which soften and embellish life ;—we only desire 
to limit luxurious expenditure to that which confers real and not 
unworthy enjoyment, and to terminate the pursuit of wealth when 
all the means of true happiness which wealth can purchase are 
already in our reach. We would at least have every man be 
content with the full goblet, without seeking to dissolve within 
it the needless and untasted pearl. We wish to see the middle 
and upper life of England less a scene of bustle, of effort, and of 
struggle, and more one of placid content and intellectual serenity ; 
‘oss of a mad gallop, and more of a quiet progress ; less of a dusty 
race-course, and more of a cultivated garden; less of a career 
which disgusts us in our hours of weariness, and sickens us in 
our moments of reflection, and more of one which we can enjoy 
while we tread it, and look back upon without shame and regret 
when it is closed, 

Need we fear that the world would stagnate under such a 
change? Need we guard ourselves against the misconstruction 
of being held to recommend a life of complacent and inglorious 
inaction? We think not. We would only substitute a nobler 
for a meaner strife—a rational for an excessive toil—an enjoy- 
ment that springs from serenity, for one that springs from 
excitement only; we would enable our countrymen to find 
happiness in contemplation as well as in action. ‘To each time 
its own preacher, to each excess its own counteraction. In an 
age of dissipation, languor, and stagnation, we should join with 
Mr. Carlyle in preaching the “ Evangel of Work,” and say 
with him “ blessed is the man who has found his work, let him 
ask no other blessedness.”* In an age of strenuous, phrenzied, 
feverish, excessive, and often utterly irrational and objectless 
exertion, we join Mr. Mill in preaching the milder and more 
needed “ Evangel of Leisure.” 

“ The worth of work does not surely consist in its leading to other 
work, and so on to work upon work without end. On the contrary, 
the multiplication of work, for purposes not worth caring about, is 
one of the evils of our present condition. When justice and reason 
shall be the rule of human affairs, one of the first things to which we 
may expect them to be applied is the question :—How many of the 





* « Who art thou that complainest of thy life of toil? Complain not. Look up, 
my wearied brother ; see thy fellow-workmen there in God’s eternity, surviving 
there, they alone surviving, sacred band of the immortals, celestial body-guard 
of the Empire of mankind. Ever in the weak human memory, they survive so 
long as saints, as heroes, as gods, they alone surviving ; peopling, they alone, the 
unmeasured solitudes of time,”—Past AND PRESENT. 
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so called luxuries, conveniences, refinements, and ornaments of life, 
are worth the labour which must be undergone as the condition of 
producing them? The beautifying of existence is as worthy and 
useful an object as the sustaining of it; but only a vitiated taste can 
see any such result in those fopperies of so called civilisation, which 
myriads of hands are now occupied and lives wasted in providing. In 
opposition to the ‘Gospel of Work,’ I would assert the Gospel of 
Leisure, and maintain that human beings cannot rise to the finer 
attributes of their nature compatibly with a life filled with labour. . . 
To reduce very greatly the quantity of work required to carry on 
existence, is as needful as to distribute it more equally ; and the pro- 
gress of science, and the increasing ascendency of justice and good 
sense, tend to this result.” * 

The second point in which it appears to us that continental 
life has greatly the advantage over our own, is in the aspect 
which poverty assumes. Rarely in France and Germany does it 
sink so low as with us. Far more seldom does it reach the form 
of destitution. Scarcely ever does it descend to squalor. Many 
causes combine to produce this enviable difference ; sometimes 
it is purchased at a price which we are not prepared to pay; but 
of the fact of the difference there can, we believe, be no question. 
We all know how incessantly of late years our sympathies have 
been aroused, and our feelings shocked and pained by pictures 
of the awful depths to which misery descends in the courts and 
alleys of our great metropolis, as well as of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow ; of human beings living by hundreds in dens filthier 
than styes, and more pestilential than plague hospitals ; of men, 
women, and children huddled together in dirt, disorder, and pro- 
miscuity like that of the lower animals; of girls delicately bred, 
toiling day and night for wages utterly inadequate to the barest 
maintenance; of deaths from long insufficiency of food; of 
deaths from absolute starvation. We are not prepared to in- 
dorse the heart-rending and sickening delineations of Mayhew, 
Kingsley, and Dickens, in all their details, but neither are we 
able to withhold our assent to their rough and general fidelity. 
They are too far confirmed by the cold official statements of blue 
books for that. Poverty, then, in Great Britain assumes many 
and frequent forms of aggravated wretchedness and squalor, 
which change its character from a condition of privation to one 
of positive infliction, which make life a burden, a malady, and a 
curse. In France and Germany, we believe we are warranted 
in stating, these abysses of misery are never found—or only as 
anomalous and most astounding exceptions. We never hear of 
them in Vienna. We believe they could not exist there. There 





* Fraser’s Magazine. 
+ London Poor,” “ Alton Locke,” and “ Bleakhouse,”’ ‘ Tom-all-alone’s.” 
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is nothing like them in Munich, Dresden, or Berlin. Sir 
Francis Head and Lord Ashley put themselves in the hands of 
an experienced resident in Paris with a request that they might 
be taken to the very worst haunts and dwellings of the lowest 
portion of the population, and this is the testimony Sir F. Head 
gives :— 


“IT must own it was my impression, and I believe it was that of 
Lord Ashley, that the poverty we had come to witness bore no com- 
parison whatever to that recklessness of personal appearance, that 
abject wretchedness, that squalid misery, which—dressed in the cast- 
off tattered garments of our wealthy classes, and in clothes perforated 
with holes not to be seen among the most savage tribes—Ireland 
annually pours out upon England, and which, in the crowded courts 
and alleys of London I have so often visited, produce among our own 
people, as it were, by infection which no moral remedy has yet been 
able to cure, scenes not only revolting as well as discreditable to 
human nature, but which are to be witnessed in no other portion, 
civilized or uncivilized, of the globe. . . . . In another locality, La 
Petite Pologne, we found the general condition of the poorer classes 
in no way worse than those we had just left. On entering a large 
house, four stories high, running round a small square hollow court, 
we ascertained that it contained rather more than 500 lodgers, usually 
grouped together in families or little communities. In this barrack 
or warren, the rooms, paved with bricks, were about fifteen feet long, 
ten feet broad, and eight feet high. We found them, generally 
speaking, clean and well ventilated, but the charge for each chamber 
unfurnished was six francs a month... . . In the most miserable 
district in the west end of Paris, we also failed to meet with anything 
that could be said to add opprobrium to poverty. The inhabitants of 
the few houses we entered were, no doubt, existing upon very scanty 
subsistence, but in every case they appeared anxious to preserve polite 
manners and to be clean in theirdress. In the Rue de la Roche, No. 
2, we entered a lodging-house, kept by a clean, pleasing-mannered 
woman, and as all her lodgers were out at work, we walked over her 
establishment. The rooms, which were about eight feet seven inches 
in height, contained, nearly touching each other, from three to five 
double beds; for each of which she charged ten sous a night, or 23d. 
for each sleeper, (in London the charge is usually 4d.) Each room 
had one window, and we found every one wide open.”—Head’s 
Fagots of Freich Sticks, i. 114-118. 


Now, when we remember that England is beyond comparison 
richer than these Continental States, and that the earnings of 
our labouring classes are far higher than those of the same 
classes in either France or Germany—higher even in reference 
to the price of the necessaries of life; and that we are accus- 
tomed to regard ourselves as standing at the head of European 
civilisation, and as having pursued a more enlightened social 
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policy than other nations; there is much in the contrast we 
have noticed that should startle us into inquiry and reflection. 
What are the causes of a phenomenon so painful and discreditable 
tous? Asa general rule the labouring poor abroad are more 
respectable in their character and mode of life than their analoga 
in England—not certainly cleverer, not better workmen, not 
made of more sterling stuff, than most of the same class with us, 
but still leading generally a more decent, worthy, satisfactory, 
social existence; their peasants are more contented, better-man- 
nered, less boorish, and (when unexcited) less brutal, and more 
comfortable, though often with fewer of the raw materials of 
comfort ; their artisans are steadier, soberer, more cheerful, more 
saving, and more sensible than ours; and even their very poor, 
destitute, and forlorn are less wretched, less squalid, less abso- 
lutely abandoned and despairing than ours.* Why is this? 
And when we thus come to compare the results of our opposite 
notions and proceedings in matters of social policy, is there not 
reason to suspect that, even if the ultimate and average verdict 
be given in our favour, we may not be so wholly right nor our 
neighbours so wholly wrong as it has hitherto pleased us to im- 
agine? There must surely be something good and imiiable in a 
system under which, while there is more poverty, misery is less 
frequent and less extreme than in our free, prosperous, and 
energetic land. 

One of the causes which contribute to this superiority, in 
Germany at least, we have already incidentally noticed, and we 
shall pass it over the more briefly as it is of a nature which we 
could not imitate or approach. We allude to the care taken by 
the governments of central Europe that there should be a calling, 
an opening, a mode of livelihood for every one of their citizens 
as he reaches manhood—a place at life’s banquet in short, to 
use Malthus’s illustration. They take vigilant cognizance of 





* Even classes like the “ distressed needlewomen” seem far less miserable in 
Paris than in London. Compare the following from “ Un Philosophe sous les 
toits,”’ with the harrowing pictures given us in “ Margaret,” “ Alton Locke,” and 
“ Realities :’— 

“ Je me suis trouvé dans un wagon prés de deux sceurs déji sur le retour, ap- 
partenant 4 la classe des Parisiens casaniers et paisibles dont j’ai parlé plus haut. 
Quelques complaisances de bon voisinage ont suffi pour m’attirer leur confiance ; 
au bout de quelques minutes je savais toute leur histoire. 

“Ce sont deux pauvres filles restées orphelines 4 quinze ans, et qui, depuis, ont 
véeu comme vivent les femmes qui travaillent, d’économie et deprivation. 
Fabriquant depuis vingt ou trente ans des agraffes pour la méme maison, elles ont 
vu dix maitres s’y suceéder et s’enriclier, sans que rien ait changé dans leur sort. 
Elles habitent toujours la méme chambre, au fond d’une de ces impasses de la rue 
St. Denis ot lair et le soleil sont inconnus. Elles se mettent au travail avant le 
jour, le prolongent aprés la nuit, et voient les années se joindre aux années sans 
que leur vie ait été marquée par aucun autre évCnement que l’office du dimanche, 
une promenade ou une maladie.” 
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each man’s means of support, and do not allow him to marry till 
these means are reasonably adequate. In Norway, no one can 
marry without “ shewing, to the satisfaction of the clergyman, 
that he is permanently settled in such a manner as to offer a fait 
prospect that he can support a family.” In Mecklenburg, mar- 
riages are delayed by the conscription in the twenty-second year, 
and by military service for six years; besides which the parties 
must have a dwelling, without which the clergyman is not 
allowed to marry them. In Saxony, “a man may not marry 
before he is twenty-one, if liable to serve in the army. In 
Dresden, artisans may not marry till they become masters in 
their trade.” In Wurtemburg and Bavaria, (besides being 
obliged to remain single till the termination of the period fixed 
for military service,) “no man may marry without permission, 
and that permission is only granted on proving that he and his 
wife have between them sufficient to establish themselves and 
maintain a family ;—say from 800 to 1000 florins in large towns ; 
400 to 500 in smaller ones; and in villages 200 florins, or about 
£16.” In Lubeck, Frankfort, and many Cantons of Switzer- 
land, similar regulations are in force.* It is difficult to say‘that 
there is anything in them which is inconsistent with justice or a 
fitting amount of social freedom, since the universal and tacit 
custom in modern civilized states of compelling the community 
to maintain those who cannot maintain themselves, certainly 
implies and involves a correlative right on the part of the com- 
munity to watch that the number of these public burdens shall 
not be selfishly or wantonly augmented ;—and after all, these 
regulations only impose by law upon the poor the restrictions 
which the middle and upper ranks by habit, and voluntarily, 
impose upon themselves. But these restrictions are too foreign 
to our national notions to be adopted here as externally imposed 
fetters: all that can be hoped for is that in time our labouring 
classes may become enlightened enough to assume them of their 
own free will, as they become conscious of the beneficial effect 
they could not fail to produce on their condition, and cognizant 
of the general though moderate and monotonous wellbeing 
which they are instrumental in diffusing among the inhabitants 
of central Europe. 

A second cause, and perhaps the most frequent and the most 
powerful of all, in producing the contrast we have noticed in the 
aspect of French and English poverty, is the more habitual so- 
briety of the labouring class on the other side of the Channel. 
The vice of intemperance, or where it does not reach that point, 





* See Senior on Foreign Poor Laws, Answers obtained from our consuls 
abroad, 
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the custom of indulgence in spirituous liquors, so unhappily 
prevalent in our country, may not only do much to account for 
whatever is peculiarly afflicting and disreputable in the condi- 
tion of our poor, but is the one main reason why, in spite of our 
general prosperity, this class has not risen to a height of comfort, 
ease, and opulence unparalleled in the old world. As is well 
known, our working classes yearly waste in the purely mis- 
chievous enjoyments of the palate a sum equal to the whole Im- 
perial revenue,*—a sum which, if suffered to accumulate, would 
soon render them capitalists; if invested in annuities or savings’ 
banks, would secure them against the day of reverse or incapa- 
city; if judiciously expended, would raise them at once to a con- 
dition of comfort, respectability, even of luxury, and_ if they 
desired it, of comparative leisure. A cessation of this expendi- 
ture would be equivalent to raising the earnings of every poor 
man’s family throughout Great Britain, by £10 a year, or four 
shillings a week. But this would be the smallest portion of the 
saving, The whole habits and mode of life of the individual would 
be regenerated. ‘lhe home would become happy; the whole domes- 
tic circle would bea scene of peace instead of strife. There would 
be few filthy dweilings, few neglected children, few of those 
scandalous cases of wives half-murdered by their drunken hus- 
bands, which now disgrace every police court in our cities. It 
is impossible to overcolour or exaggerate the change which that 
one circumstance would make, All who have had to do with 
the poor know how directly, how inevitably,. how rapidly, a 
habit of drinking, yielded to by the head of the family, changes 
poverty into destitution, stinted means into squalid wretched- 
ness, a home into a den, The French artisan comparatively 
seldom gives way to this dreadful vice, and seldom, therefore, 
incurs the sordid misery which is its invariable consequence. 
He is often, generally, much poorer than his English brother; 
his fare is scantier ; his house is smaller; his bed is harder; but 
he rarely aggravates these privations gratuitously by sensual in- 
dulgence ; seldomer still does he cast these privations on his 
wife and children, while living in wasteful intemperance himself. 

But connected with this greater sobriety, and operating in the 
same direction, is another cause of the superiority of the French 
poorman. He is by no means always better educated, but he 
has nearly always, whether from nature or training, a degree of 
taste and imagination of which our poor are sadly destitute. 
These qualities give him, in however straitened circumstances 
he may be, a fondness for the embellishments and amenities of 





* Mr. Porter has shown that this amount cannot be less than £54,000,000 per 
annum, 
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life, which makes him strive against squalor to the very last. 
He refuses to accept an utterly unornamented and inelegant 
existence, and because he is pinched, overworked, and even al- 
most destitute, he does not see why he should also become 
thoroughly hopeless, spiritless, and degrading. Much of this 
esthetic superiority is owing, no doubt, to original difference of 
constitution ; much of it may, we believe, be traced to peculia- 
rities of education. The French peasant is probably in general 
as ignorant as our own; but in what education he does receive 
there is mingled less that is merely rudimentary and mecha- 
nical, and more that is imaginative and refining. ‘This is still 
more the case with the German and the Swiss. They have 
less of the alphabet instilled into them, but more of music, 
poetry, and the sentiments of poetry. Altogether, the tempera- 
ment of the labouring class on the Continent, while sometimes 
more excitable, and sometimes more homely and stupid than in 
England, is nearly always more poetical. One fact has always 
struck our attention very strongly in Paris, In the worst dwell- 
ings of the poor—we do not mean the haunts of the actually vi- 
cious and criminal, but, in the wretched attics, seven or eight 
stories high, quite in the roof, and with little light, which must 
be fearfully close in summer, and painfully cold in winter—we 
almost always see the little window not only ornamented by a 
coarse muslin curtain, but adorned with flower-pots, or boxes of 
cress, or mignonette, or some humble vegetable, and evidently 
tended with the utmost care. There will never be absolute de- 
spairing squalor, however great the poverty, where there is this 
love of flowers, this passion for fragments of simple nature. 
Here is a sketch of the proceedings of a poor old soldier, who in- 
habited the gerret opposite that of our philosopher :— 


* On reconnait le militaire a sa démarche cadencée, & sa moustache 
grise, et au ruban qui orne sa boutonniére; on le divinerait a ses 
soins attentifs pour le petit jardin qui décore sa galerie aérienne ; car 
il y a deux choses particulicrement aimées de tous le vieux soldats, 
les fleurs et les enfans. ...... Aussi le vent froid n’a pu chasser 
mon voisin de son balcon. II laboure le terrain de ses caisses vertes ; 
il y séme avec soin les graines de capucine écarlate, de volubilis, et 
de pois de senteur. Désormais il viendra tous les jours épier leur ger- 
mination, défendre les pousses naissantes contre l’herbe parasite ou 
l’insecte, disposer les fils conducteurs pour les tiges grimpantes, leur 
distribuer avec précaution l’eau et la chaleur. 

“‘ Que de peines pour amener & bien cette moisson! Combien de 
fois je le verrai braver pour elle, comme aujourd’hui, le froid ou le 
chaud, la bise ou le soleil! Mais aussi, aux jours les plus ardents de 
été, quand une poussiére enflammée tourbillonnera dans nos rues, 
quand I’ceil, ébloui par l’éclat du platre, ne saura ot se reposer, et 
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que les tuiles échauffées nous brileront de leurs rayonnements, le 
vieux soldat, assis sous sa tonnelle, n’apercevra autour de lui que ver- 
dure ou que fleurs, et respirera la brise rafraichie par un ombrage 
parfumé.” 


How rarely do we find among our town poor this cherishing 
of flowers and green plants! And how invariably, when we do 
find it, is it a sign of a comparatively refined disposition, and 
hopeful and easy circumstances ! 

The same difference of character in the two people manifests 
itself in other ways. An English artisan will spend any extra 
earnings in adding to his comforts or luxuries,—a French one 
in purchasing another ornament. The cottage of the English- 
man will often be better furnished and more comfortable; but 
everything in it will be for use, not show. The Frenchman will 
have fewer chairs, a less solid table, and a poorer bed; but he 
will probably have a bit of a mirror, or an ornamental clock. 
He will have scantier and very inferior crockery, but is nearly 
certain to have a fragment of Sévres China on his chimney- 
piece or chest of drawers. He will feed much worse in order 
that he may look somewhat better. There is something of the 
swell, and something also of the decayed gentleman about him. 
He will live in the poorest garret, and on the scantiest crust,— 
food and lodging which the English artisan would scout,—in 
order that he may drink his eau sucrée and read his journal at 
a decent Café, or take his wife and children a walk on the 
boulevards, or in the Tuileries gardens in respectable attire. 
The desires and expenditure of the Englishman may be for the 
more solid good; but we doubt whether the preferences of the 
Frenchman are not far the surest guarantee against sinking 
in the social scale.* The love of the latter for holidays and 
gala days, we hold also to be a wholesome safeguard, even 
though sometimes carried a little too far. These festivals are 

something to look forward to, something to save for, something 
to enliven and embellish an otherwise monotonous existence. 
Man’s nature requires these breaks and brighteners to keep up 
its elastic spring; without them he becomes dull and spiritless, 
or gross ; he cannot without injury to both soul and body live on 








* “ Riding through Normandy one beautiful Sunday evening, I overheard a 
French peasant decline the convivial invitation of his companion. * Why—no, 
thank you,’ said he, ‘I must go to the guinguette for the sake of my wife and the 
young people, dear souls !’ 

“The next Sunday I was in Sussex, and as my horse ambled by a cottage, I 
heard a sturdy boor, who had apparently just left it, grumble forth to a big boy 
swinging on a gate; ‘ You sees to the sow, Jim, there’s a good un ; I be’s just 
a-going to the Blue Lion, to get rid of my missus and the brats—rot ‘em !°”— 
Bulwer’s England and the English. 
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work and sleep alone; to keep up heart, to maintain cheerful- 
ness through the dull routine, the daily repetitions, the hot and 
dusty thoroughfares of this world’s ordinary lots, some of these 
gay, stirring, enlivening “solutions of continuity” are imper- 
atively needed. We, in this country, have far too few of them ; 
and it is not easy to say how much of the depth to which 
poverty allows itself to sink is owing to this paucity. 
‘“‘ Lord, help us poor people !—and that’s my defence— 
If we'd nothing to trust to but wisdom and sense !” 

The ready and susceptible imagination of the Frenchman, too, 
must be of inestimable service in enabling him to embellish and 
glorify his poverty in ways that an Englishman would never 
dream of. Not only we believe are our poor, as a general rule, 
more discontented with their lot in life than the same class 
among our mercurial neighbours, but even where submissive 
and unmurmuring, they are so in a different spirit. The Eng- 
lishman accepts his meagre fare and humble position doggedly, 
when the Frenchman accepts them cheerfully. The latter 
makes the best of matters, and puts a bright face on everything 
that will bear it; the former is too apt to take a diametrically 
opposite course. How “un-English” is the following narrative. 
The next neighbour of our Philosopher in the garret is an old 
soldier named Chaufour, minus one leg and one arm, and earn- 
ing a scanty subsistence by working at coarse paper articles 
from long before sunrise till long after nightfall. He explains 
to his companion that he lost his leg at Waterloo, and his arm 
“ while working in the quarries of Clamart :”— 


“ Aprés la grande débacle de Waterloo, j’étais demeuré trois mois 
aux ambuiances pour laisser 4 ma jambe de bois le temps de pousser. 
Une fois en mesure de ré-emboiter le pas, je pris congé du major et 
je me dirigeai sur Paris, ot j’espérais trouver quelque parent, quelque 
ami; mais rien; tout étoit parti, ou sous terre. J’aurais été moins 
étranger a Vienne, & Madrid, 4 Berlin. Cependant, pour avoir une 
jambe de moins a nourrir, je n’en étais pas plus 4 mon aise ; l’appetit 
était revenu, et les derniers sous s’envolaient. 

“ A la vérité, j’avais rencontré mon ancien chef d’escadron, qui se 
rappelait que je l’avais tiré de la bagarrea Montereau en lui donnant 
mon cheval, et qui m’avait proposé chez lui place au feu et 4 la chan- 
delle. Je savais qu’il avait épousé, l'année d’avant, un chateau et pas 
mal de fermes; de sorte que je pouvais devenir 4 perpétuité brosseur 
dun millionnaire ; ce qui n’était pas sans douceur. Restait & savoir 
si je n’avais rien de mieux a faire. Un soir je me mis a réflection. 

** — Voyons, Chaufour, que je me dis, il s’agit de se conduire comme 
un homme. La place chez le commandant te convient ; mais ne 
peux-tu rien faire de mieux? ‘Tu as encore le torse en bon état et 
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les bras solides ; est ce que tu ne dois pas toutes les forces a la patrie, 


REMAP ES eS ee 





d comme disait l’oncle de Vincennes? Pourquoi ne pas laisser quelque 
e ancien plus démoli que toi prendre ses invalides chez le commandant ? : 
. Allons, troupier, encore quelques charges a fond puis qu’ il te reste a 
; | du poignet. Faut pas se reposer avant le temps. 4 
h & “ Sur quoi j’allai remercier le chef d’escadron et offrir mes services 
» aunancien de la batterie qui était rentré 4 Clamart dans son foyer I 
respectif, et qui avait repris le pince de carrier. a 
‘* Pendant les premiers mois, je fis le métier de conscrit, c’est-d-dire, - 
avec plus de mouvements que de besogne; mais avec de la bonne EE 
volonté on vient & bout des pierres comme de tout le reste: sans de- - & 
Dy venir, comme on dit, une téte de colonne, je pris mon rang, en serre- ‘f 
id file parmi les bons ouvriers, et je mangeais mon pain de bon appetit, P| 
or vu que je le gagnais de bon coeur. Cest que, méme sous le tuf, voyez- ¥ 
e, vous, j’avais gardé ma gloriole. L’idée que je travaillais, pour ma + 
Ss part, & changer les roches en maisons, me flattait intérieurement. Je eB 
78 me disais tout bas. ¥ 
_ —*‘* Courage, Chaufour, mon vieux, tu aides a embellir ta patrie. : 
Us Et ca me soutenait le moral, ; ; # 
ar ** Malheureusement, j'avais parmi mes compagnons des citoyens un i 
ie peu trop sensible aux charmes du cognac; si bien qu’un jour, l’un f 
deux, qui voyait sa main gauche « droite, s’avisa de battre le briquet j 
vv prés d’une mine chargée: la mine prit feu sans dire gare, et nous A 
4 envoya une mitraille de cailloux qui tua trois hommes et m’emporta le i 
ld bras dont il ne me reste plus que la manche. #1 
n- —‘‘* Ainsi, vous étiez de nouveau sans état?’ dis-je au vieux a 
es soldat. fF 
ns —* ¢ C’est-i-dire qu’il fallait en changer,’ reprit-il tranquillement. i 
m ‘Le difficile était d’en trouver un qui se contentat de cing doigts 
au lieu de dix: je le trouvais pourtant.’ Fe 
—“ * Ou cela?’ { 
ois — * Parmi les balayeurs de Paris.’ (Scavengers.) 
er. —‘ * Quoi! vous avez fait partie -— ?’ ye 
et —“ * De lescouade de salubrité: un peu, voisin, et ¢a n’est pas mon { 
jue plus mauvais temps. Le corps de balayage n’est pas si mal composé 
ins que malpropre, savez-vous! I] y a la d’anciennes actrices qui n’ont ! 
ine pas su faire d’économies, des marchands ruinés 4 la bourse; nous j 
tit avions méme un professeur d’humanités, qui, pour un petit verre, vous ; 
récitait du Latin ou des tragédies, & votre choix. Tout ca n’etit pas : 
se pu concourir pour le prix Monthyon; mais la misére faisait pardonner : 
ant les vices, et la gaieté consolait de la misére. J’étais aussi gueux et q 
an- aussi gai, tout en tachant de valoir un peu mieux. Méme dans la ; 
pas fange du ruisseau, j’avais gardé mon opinion que rien ne déshonore i 
eur de ce qui petit étre utile au pays.’ 
oir —‘ *Cependant vous avez fini par quitter votre nouvelle profes- i 
sion ?’ ai-je repris. 
me — —“ Pour cause de reforme, voisin; les balayeurs ont rarement le 
ne pied sec, et l’humidité a fini par rouvrir les blessures de ma bonne 


tet — Jjambe. Je ne pouvais plus suivre l’escouade ; il a fallu déposer les e 
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armes. Voila deux mois que j'ai cessé de travailler 4 ['assainissement 
de Paris. 

“ Au premier instant, ca m’a étourdi. De mes quatre membres, 
il ne me restait plus que la main droite; encore avait elle perdu sa 
force. Fallait donc lui trouver une occupation bourgeoise. Apres 
avoir essayé un peu de tous, je suis tombé sur le cartonnage ; et me 
voici fabricant d’étuis pour les pompons de la garde nationale ; c’est 
une ceuvre peu lucrative, mais 4 la portée de toutes les intelligences. 
En me levant & quatre heures et en travaillant jusqu’a huit, je gagne 65 
centimes (about 63d.)! Le logement et la gamelle en prennent 50 ; 
reste trois sous pour les dépenses de luxe. Je suis donc plus riche que 
la France, puisque j’équilibre mon budget, et je continue a la servir, 
puis que je lui économise ses pompons.” 


Now, it is possible that in reproducing these pictures of humble 
life on the Continent, we may have selected exceptions rather 
than examples; it may be that in contrasting the quiet and even 
tenor of middle-class life in Germany and France, with the 
turmoil, crush, and hurry of existence in England and America, 
we have drawn both in somewhat too vivid colours, and with too 
sharp an outline ;—still we cannot doubt the general correctness 
of the impression we have received and endeavoured to convey ; 
after every discount and deduction has been made the broad fact 
will still remain,—that if our analogues abroad are often too 
torpid, passive, and unenterprising, we, on the contrary, are too 
restless, striving, and insatiable ; that our extreme is assuredly not 
the happiest, nor possibly the noblest; and that, at all events, 
without exchanging it for theirs, we might do well to abandon 
it for some juste milieu, in which our course of life might become 
“a sanity and not a madness.” 
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. Art. IIL.—1. History of Scotland, from the Revolution to the 

” Extinction of the Last Jacobite Insurrection, (1689-1748.) By 

: Joun Hitt Burton. 2 vols. London, 1853. 

“4 2. Address to the People of Scotland, and Statement of Griev- 

5 ances. By the National Association for the Vindication of 

Scottish Rights. Edinburgh, 1853. 

\e 

r, In the year 1707, the sixth year of the reign of Queen Anne, 
the two kingdoms of England and Scotland, already for more than 
a century partially connected by the prior union of their Crowns, 

le were united into one body-politic under the name of Great Bri- 

al tain. The population of England at that time was about six i 

n millions ; that of Scotland was probably under one million. if 

- The union of these two nations was a fact long anticipated and i 

ay desired, and it may be pronounced, in the retrospect, to have i 

al been a political necessity, and a great political simplification. 

» The territories they inhabited were parts of one island, geogra- : 

5 phically marked out to be sooner or later the seat of but one i 

ct national polity and government; the populations themselves, i 

30 too, with all allowance for the Gaels in the one, and the Welsh i 

bo in the other, were essentially combinable,—scions of the same ¢ 

ot stock ; and, speaking the same language, with only differences j 

ts, of dialect. In these respects, indeed, the southern Scots were 

ont more akin to the northern English, than these to the southern f 

ne English ; the southern Scots and the northern English being ie 
Angles and Danes, with a Norman infusion, while the southern 
English were Saxons with a Norman infusion, By as sure a q 
law, then, as that by which the English and Scottish kingdoms , 
had themselves been formed out of a prior consolidation of ‘ 
smaller parts, were these two kingdoms, in their turn, to be rf 
consolidated into one. The only question was as to the time, } 
and the mode of the consolidation. As early as the thir- 3 
teenth century it had been tried, and tried by the mode of i 
an English subjugation of Scotland. The great Wallace and ; 
Bruce outburst of that period was a revelation to all whom it a 
might concern, that the consolidation was not to take place ; 
then, nor in that manner. The meaning of that phenomenon i 

7 was, that the purposes of history and of humanity would be bet- ‘ 


ter answered by postponing the union of the kingdoms until 
such time as it could be accomplished with something like the 
voluntary consent of both. That time came in 1707; and even 
then the act was done all the better that it had been preceded 
by a century of partial rapprochement between the two king- 
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doms, accustoming the leading minds of both to the idea of their 
identification. 

Still, even then, there were considerations that might well 
have made many hesitate. The two populations, with all their 
proximity, and all their resemblances, were not homogeneous. 
Even in the matter of race, which is by no means the most im- 
portant element in nationality, Scotland and England were dif- 
ferent. The difference, so far as it admits of being stated, was 
that, while both nations were of mixed Gothic and Celtic pa- 
rentage, Scotland had drawn chiefly from the Scandinavian 
variety of the Gothic and the Gaelic variety of the Celtic, Eng- 
land more from the Saxon variety of the one, and the Cymric 
or British variety of the other. On this difference, paltry 
enough in itself, and not likely to be much thought of, the sepa- 
rate histories of a thousand years had piled many others far 
more substantial, and far more eagerly taken into account. 
Scotland was a poorer country than England, calling twenty 
pence a pound, and feeding the bony frames of her sons over her 
barren and hilly surface with oatmeal as their staple diet ; while 
in the rich and fertile flats of the south, the plumper English- 
man had already raised the pound to twenty shillings, and the 
standard of what was necessary for existence to wheat-bread and 
bacon. ‘This difference would tell adversely on one side, though 
it might be a reason for union on the other. The two coun- 
tries, however, differed not only in degree of wealth and in style 
of living, but also in all the solid constituents of nationality,— 
in traditions, laws, customs, institutions, and acquired modes 
of thinking. The past on which an Englishman looked back, 
reaching to the times of Edward the Confessor, was totally dit- 
ferent in all its main features from that narrower and _ fiercer 
vista of recollections which carried a Scotchman to the old times 
of the Gaelic Kenneths and Malcolms. The rights and liberties 
which the smaller and more savage community of the north had 
gathered into its national statute-book, were a far rougher be- 
quest from antiquity than the broad though confused system of 
law and precedent under which Englishmen lived. The habits 
and humours of Scottish daily life would have been all unintel- 
ligible to the more sluggish and more cleanly Englishman. 
Theconstitution of the Scottish Parliament, and, indeed, the whole 
mechanism of Scottish government, were much nearer to the 
French than to the English type. Most important of all, the 
ecclesiastical forms and institutions of the two countries were 
different. Both originally Roman Catholic, they had since the 
sixteenth century diverged theologically and ecclesiastically in a 
most extraordinary manner. In England there had arisen, 
under the auspices of Henry VIII. and Cranmer, an eclectic 
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theology and an eclectic ritual, devised on the express principle 
of the easiest possible adaptation of the general European Refor- 
mation to the medley of Anglican circumstances ; and these had 
been vested in a national church organized on the Episcopalian 
or hierarchical theory. In Scotland, on the other hand, Calvi- 
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1S. 
n- nistic theology, the theology of a rigid logic, to which clime 
if- and circumstance were indifferent, had been worked by a far Z 
as more vehement process into the very blood and brain of the % 
ya people ; and, as the external accompaniment of this theology, H 
an there had been set up by Knox and his coadjutors a church on Bs 
g- the Presbyterian model, administered not by bishops, but by H 
ric democratic assemblies of mixed clergymen and laymen. The ¥ 
ry effect of this ecclesiastical divergence in still farther differencing - 
a- the two nations from each other had been immense. Always a Fi 
ar more fervid, emphatic, opinionative, and speculative being than : 
at. the Englishman, if of less rich, full, and generous a nature, the q 
ty Scotchman felt these differences from his neighbour greatly in- 4 
er creased after he had embraced Presbyterianism, and especially i 
ile after he had learned to fight for it. In short, to have sprung iy 
h- from the same or nearly the same stock, and within the limits of i 
he the same island, there could hardly have been two types of : 
nd character intellectually and morally more dissimilar than the 
oh Scotchman and Englishman of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
n- centuries. ; 
‘le Moreover, (and this is very important,) a considerable ele- 
ie ment in the character of each nation consisted in the idea it had ; 
les formed of itself in reference to the other. The nature of an 4 
k, Englishman’s patriotic thoughts of his noble land, even in the j} 
it- earlier days of Catholicism, may be gathered from Shakespeare’s ‘i 
er splendid expression of them in Richard II. :— i 
es “ This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle, i 
les This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, ; 
ad This other Eden, demi-Paradise ; : i 
e- This fortress built by nature for herself i 
of Against infection, and the hand of war ; a 
its This happy breed of men, this little world, F 
e]- This precious stone set in the silver sea, i 
in. Which serves it in the office of a wall, fi 
sle Or as a moat defensive to a house, 5 
he Against the envy of less happier lands ; d 
he This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, ¢ 
This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings, ; 
“td Feared by their breed, and famous by their birth, a 
he Renowned for their deeds as far from home 
iu As is the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry.” 2 






Observe in this magnificent passage the positive character of 
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the Englishman’s patriotism. He quietly assumes the whole 
island as constituting his England; the real relations of this 
country being to the Continent of Europe, and the little terri- 
tory in the north being hardly worth counting in any general 
estimate of the national activity. It was only at special moments 
that Scotland occurred to the Englishman’s thoughts, and then 
only as something compelling itself to be thought of by its power 
of interfering with his other enterprises. Thus, in Henry V., 
when that monarch is preparing for his war with France, the 
Scot occurs to him after the following fashion :— 
“ The Scot, 
Who hath been still a giddy neighbour to us ; 
For you shall read that my great grandfather 
Never went with his forces into France, 
But that the Scot on his unfurnished kingdom 
Came pouring like the tide into a breach 
With ample and brim fulness of his force, 
Galling the gleaned land with hot essays, 
Girding with grievous siege castles and towns, 
That England, being empty of defence, 
Hath shook and trembled at the ill neighbourhood.” 
Lord Westmoreland, another of the colloquists, is even less 
complimentary in his style of reference to Scotland. 
** There is a saying very old and true, 
‘ If that you will France win, 
Then with Scotland first begin ;’ 
For, once the eagle England being in prey, 
To her unguarded nest the weasel Scot 
Comes sneaking, and so sucks her princely eggs, 
Playing the mouse in absence of the cat, 
To spoil and havoc more than she can eat.” 


There can be no doubt that these passages express the general 
feeling in those times of Englishmen as such towards Scotland. 
Very different was the feeling of Scotchmen respecting their own 
country and its relationsto England. The patriotism of Scotch- 
men was, as we all know, quite as intense as that of Englishmen, 
if, indeed, it was not much more so. The famous lines of Scott 
nes his native land, the “land of brown heath and 
shaggy wood,” were but the expression of a feeling hereditary for 
ages in the Scottish national heart. But if these lines, or any 
similar lines from Burns or any other Scottish poet, are compared 
with the corresponding passages from Shakespeare, a great differ- 
ence will be perceived between the patriotism of the Scotchman 
and that of the Englishman. The chief point of difference is, 
that in Scottish patriotism reference to England is a much 
larger element than reference to Scotland is in the patriotism of 
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the English. A small country with but few relationships to the 
rest of the world, the whole or almost the whole activity of Scot- 
land as a nation had consisted in resistance to the superior force 
of her co-insular neighbour. To have fought and beaten back 
the Englishman was the one great fact in Scottish history ante- 
rior to the Reformation, and it was ever present in the thoughts 
of Scotchmen respecting their own nationality. In short, anti- 
English feeling was a much larger ingredient in the patriotism 
of the Scotch, than anti-Scottish feeling was in that of the Eng- 
lish. Even at the present day the Scotchman, so long as he 
remains in Great Britain, carries about with him the perpetual 
consciousness, “I am not an Englishman ;” whereas the corre- 
sponding thought, “I am not a Scotchman,” can only by a rare 
combination of circumstances be made to occur to the English- 
man. 

The Reformation, and the union of the crowns, somewhat 
modified this style of mutual recognition between the two coun- 
tries. From that time the “ weasel Scot” became a more consi- 
derable animal in the eyes of Englishmen than he had been 
before. The English Puritans came even to regard him with 
envy and respect, and to take lessons from him in theology and 
church-government. On the other hand, the Englishman ap- 
peared in new lights to the Scotchman. He was no longer 
thought of only asa powerful foe menacing the national indepen- 
dence of Scotland; he was thought of also as a Prelatist, an 
Erastian, the member of a lax and half-emancipated Church. 
The dastardly efforts of the Stuarts, after their removal to Eng- 
land, to extinguish the Presbyterianism of the land of their birth, 
complicated and exasperated this feeling of ecclesiastical dissen- 
sion between the two countries. Persecuted and harassed by 
that Prelacy of which they regarded England as the seat, the 
Scottish Presbyterians raised the Standard of the Covenant ; 
and in the struggle which ensued they adhered with such perti- 
nacity to their own ecclesiastical and political tenets, as not only 
to widen their abhorrence from English prelacy, but also to se- 
parate themselves from those forms of Puritanism which divided 
with prelacy the allegiance of the English people. Add to this, 
that the growing intercourse between the two countries, conse- 
quent upon the union of the crowns, and the political convulsions 
which agitated both countries alike in the seventeenth century, 
had begun to produce that style of mutual portraiture of the in- 
dividual Scotchman by the English, and of the individual Eng- 
lishman by the Scotch, which still survives in our literature. 
The Scotchman was represented by English caricaturists as 
a hungry, greedy, cautious, treacherous, dogmatic, sycephantic 
creature, with a constitutional tendency southwards, and an eye 
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always to the main chance; the Englishman, on the other hand, 
figured in all Scotch allusions to him as a bluff stolid beef-eater, 
whose one thought was his dinner. 

The lull which followed the Revolution of 1688 considerably 
abated the strength of these differences, and the fervour of these 
animosities, Both countries had entered on a career of peaceful 
industry and commerce in the enjoyment of a policy of toleration, 
which did much to reduce to a common level the heights of sen- 
timent in each. Still the two communities remained essentially 
heterogeneous in a great variety of respects, with diverse inter- 


ests, diverse tendencies, diverse institutions, and the elements of 


old feud smouldering underneath their show of reciprocal attach- 
ment. There could hardly, in fact, have been a more difficult 
problem than that which devolved upon thetwo Commissions—the 
one consisting of thirty-one Englishmen, the other of thirty-one 
Scotchmen—who, in 1706, were appointed by the Crown to go 
through the preliminary labour of discussing and settling the 
terms on which these two nations, the one of six millions of souls, 
the other of less than one million, would consent to unite them- 
selves into one body-politic. Mr. Burton thus describes the 
difficulty of the problem :— 


“Small communities, thrown together in natural clusters, had, in 
primitive states of society, been known to come together by a sort of 
natural cohesion, like the Amphyctionies of Greece, the Swiss cantons, 
and, it may be said, the Saxon communities of England. Among 
full-grown European states, unions and fusions had been brought 
about by conquest, absorption, and the various natural operations by 
wlfich communities, destitute of civil liberty, or not embued with strong 
feelings of nationality, become amalgamated. But two nations unit- 
ing together by a bond of partnership, representing a common consent, 
was a new event in political history. If those continental nations 
which had been for centuries accustomed to see annexations, partitions, 
and the enlargement of empires, by marriage and succession, had 
been told how many different parties and interests it was necessary to 
bring to one set of conclusions before the desired end could be accom- 
plished, they would have deemed the project utterly insane; as, 
indeed, it would have been, if laid before two nations less endowed 
with practical sense and business habits. Had it been a consolidation 
of two arbitrary governments, the more powerful would have dictated 
and the other obeyed. At all events, however nearly the two powers 
might have approached to an equality, all would have been privately 
arranged in official cabinets, and the people would have been made 
acquainted with the terms of union only by seeing them gradually 
developed in the new arrangements of the joint government. In the 
union, however, of two constitutional states, each sensitively jealous 
in its own peculiar way, nothing beyond the initial steps could safely 
be kept secret. The whole complex operation of arrangement had to 
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go on in the face of the world; and, in contemplating all the un- 
animities and acquiescences that must be reached in the midst of an 
excited and sometimes stormy public, he would certainly have seemed 
the safest prophet who predicted a speedy shipwreck to the project. 
Let us just cast a glance at the varied suffrages which the whole 
system of union, and each clause of it, required as the preliminaries of 
final adoption. Each commission consisted of several men of different 
ranks, opinions, tastes, and interests, whom nothing but a strong 
sense of duty could bring to the necessary unanimity on a string of 
complicated constitutional questions. This was a difficulty, however, 
which in party operations we are so well accustomed to see conquered, 
that it scarcely suggests itself to the British mind. When the two 
commissions had to come together and fuse their respective un- 
animities into a common conclusion, the difficulty became far more 
formidable and universal. But then it was overcome, and the con- 
clusions were mutually and unanimously adopted, then each commis- 
sion had to go to its tumultuous popular Legislature, to carry the 
whole through without any material injury or alteration; for, if, by 
any of the accidents to which popular assemblies are liable, an adverse 
vote had occurred, either in England or Scotland, on any important 
article, inextricable confusion, involving the whole project in imminent 
peril, must have arisen. Nor was it until each of the commissions 
varried the joint labours of the whole, untouched in their vita! ele- 
ments, through these two fiery ordeals, at a distance from each other, 
conflicting in feelings and in interests, and looking on each other as 
natural enemies—that the measure could be considered in the haven 
of safety.” 


Difficult as was the task undertaken by the two commissions, 
it was brought to a successful termination in a singularly short 
space of time. The commissioners met at Whitehall on the 16th 
of April 1706, began business on the 22d of that month, and 
held their last sitting on the 23d of July, having, in a series of 
some sixty sittings, discussed, one by one, a great variety of 
points, and minuted in formal terms their ultimate agreement 
upon each. The articles, the tenor of which was still kept a 
profound secret from the public, were drawn up in form, signed by 
the commissioners, and presented to Her Majesty. What remained 
was to carry them through the two Legislatures. It was judici- 
ously resolved to pass them through the Scottish Parliament 
first. This Parliament met on the 3d of October, and the debate 
on the proposed union began on the 12th. After a series of 
discussions of unexampled fierceness, in which Lord Belhaven, 
Fletcher of Saltoun, and the other orators who were opposed to 
the Union, were backed in their opposition by formidable riots 
of the Edinburgh populace, and by petitions and other demon- 
strations against the Union from all parts of the country, the 
first article was carried by a majority of 116 to 83. The other 
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articles were carried more rapidly, and on the 16th of January 
1707, the final Act ratifying the entire treaty, was passed by a 
majority of 110 to 69. It is almost certain that the facility 
with which the Scottish Parliament thus passed an Act which 
terminated its own existence, was owing to the direct bribery of 
many of its leading members by the English ministry. It is 
known, at least, that a sum of £20,540 passed, at this time, 
in an otherwise unaccountable manner, from the English trea- 
sury into Scotland. But, bribery or no bribery, the Scottish 
nation had, through its representatives, ratified the Union. The 
assent of the English Parliament was not long wanting. It 
had opened its session on the 3d of December ; on the 28th of 
January, the Queen in person, announced to the assembled 
Lords and Commons what had been done in the Scottish Parlia- 
ment; on the 8th of February, the articles passed the House of 
Commons after a discussion of four days; on the 27th of the 
same month, the sanction of the House of Lords was added ; and 
on the 6th of March, the Bill received the royal signature. The 
Union of the two kingdoms thus consummated, came into effect 
on the first day of May, on which day the first Parliament of 
Great Britain met. 

The Treaty of Union between England and Scotland, as it 
may be now read in collections of public documents, is a singular 
jumble of provisions, on a variety of matters, great and small, 
from the question of the Union itself, to that of the consequent 
modification of the Scottish duties on salt, all expressed in the 
same cool, prosaic, business-like language. Probably in no 
other part of the world would so important an event have been 
registered in a document so plain and unenthusiastic. ‘The 
Treaty consists in all of twenty-five articles, some brief, and 
others rather long and complicated, An analysis of these articles 
shews that the Commissioners had performed their task 
thoroughly, and in a practical, painstaking spirit,—quite sen- 
sible, on the one hand, of the necessity and advantage of a 
Union of the kingdoms; and quite aware, on the other, of the 
numerous points of difficulty which the social differences between 
the two kingdoms made it essential to take into account. On 
the whole, it may be said, that the effect of the Treaty was two- 
fold—/irst, to specify certain respects in which the two kingdoms 
should be assimilated; and, secondly, to specify certain other 
respects in which there should be no assimilation, but each 
should remain distinct as before. This was exactly what the 
circumstances of the case would have suggested as necessary in 
such a treaty. 

The Union, as established by the Treaty, was of two kinds— 
it was both a Commercial Union and a Legislative Union. All 
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the articles that are positive in their purport, may be referred to 
one or other of these heads. By the fourth article, it was pro- 
vided—and other articles confirmed the provision in special 
points—that all the subjects of the United Kingdom should have 
full freedom of intercourse with all places within the kingdom or 
in the colonies, with the same privileges and the same draw- 
backs ; and, in general, that there should be a complete exchange 
and intercommunication of commercial rights between the two 
nations. The Commercial Union thus established was particu- 
larly agreeable to the Scotch, the development of whose com- 
merce had greatly suffered of late years by the prohibitory and 
monopolizing policy of the English. The cruel injustice of the 
government of William IIT. in the matter of the Scottish colony 
in Darien was still fresh in the national recollection ; and, as 
late as 1704, the English Legislature had retaliated on the 
Scottish Parliament, for an Act settling the succession to the 
Scottish Crown in a different line from that in which the 
English succession was fixed, by a law declaring the Scotch to 
be aliens, and prohibiting the importation of cattle, sheep, and 
coal from that country. There can be no doubt that a Com- 
mercial Union alone—or a union on the simple basis of free- 
trade between the two countries, other things remaining the 
same—would have been acceptable to the entire body of the 
Scottish people. What they, or at least a large portion of 
them, objected to, was that this union should be accompanied 
by a Legislative Union. But on this point the English were 
resolute. If the power of England to damage Scotland lay in 
the injuries she could inflict on Scottish trade, the power of 
Scotland, on the other hand, to damage England, lay far more 
expressly in the liberty which the Northern kingdom possessed, 
by the fact of her separate Legislature, to act as a disturbing 
force in the general career of the island, more especially in the 
matter of the royal succession. Hence, while the idea of a 
Commercial Union came from the Scottish side, and was even 
unacceptable in itself to the English, the idea of a legislative or 
“incorporating” Union, as the Scotch called it, belonged rather 
to the English side, and went sorely against the Scottish grain. 
Nevertheless, the legislative union was also carried—the English 
resolutely insisting on this as the price of that commercial union 
which they regarded as a concession on their part. By the third 
article of the Union, it was enacted, that, whereas till that time 
there had been two legislative bodies in the island—the English 
Parliament, with its two Houses of Lords and Commons, sitting 
in London, and legislating for England ; and the Scottish Par- 
liament, or Convention of the Three Scottish Estates, of the 
nobles, the lesser barons or country gentry, and the burgesses, 
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sitting in Edinburgh, and legislating for Scotland—there should 
thenceforth be but one Parliament for the whole island, to be 
styled the Parliament of Great Britain, and to hold its sittings 
in London. Nominally, of course, both the old Parliaments 
were superseded by this process of consolidation. Practically, 
however, the change was simply the abolition of the Scottish 
Parliament, or its absorption by the English. A slight effort 
was, indeed, made, while the Treaty was in course of prepara- 
tion, to secure an article providing that every third session of 
the general British Parliament should be held in Edinburgh. 
The proposal seems to have been scouted at once, for it makes 
hardly any figure in the minutes of the commissioners. A more 
serious matter with them seems to have been the proportion of 
representation which Scotland, on parting with her territorial 
autonomy, should receive in the general or London Parliament. 
As adjusted in several Articles in the completed Treaty, this 
matter was decided by the admission of sixteen representative 
Scottish Peers to the British House of Lords, and of forty- 
five representatives of Scottish shires and boroughs (thirty for 
the shires, and fifteen for the boroughs) to the British House of 
Commons. And so, as regarded the ancient Parliament of 
Scotland, “there was an end of an auld sang ;” and there was 
wailing in the High Street of Edinburgh. 

While the Treaty thus accomplished to the fullest extent a 
commercial and legislative union of the two ancient nationalities, 
it tried also to specify the limits of the Union, by enumerating 
certain particulars in which the two countries were to remain 
separate as before. First, and most emphatic of all, was a re- 
servation to Scotland of her entire ecclesiastical independence, 
and of her Presbyterian form of church government as admin- 
istered by general assemblies, synods, presbyteries, and kirk- 
sessions. Indeed this topic had been, from the first, formally 
excluded from the whole discussion, the commissioners being 
relieved of the necessity of even referring to it. While the 
negotiations for the Union were going on, a special act, called 
an Act of Security, had been passed by the Scottish Parliament, 
ordaining in as stringent terms as zeal and ingenuity could 
devise, that the Presbyterian form of church government should 
remain for ever unalterable, as the only government of the 
church within the kingdom of Scotland; and this Act was 
transferred whole into the Treaty of Union, so as to become part 
and parcel of it. On some other points the reservations were 
nearly as strict in intention, though less exact in form. Thus, the 
18th article provided, that all laws in use in Scotland, not 
actually repealed by the Treaty, should remain in force as be- 
fore ; alterable, however, by the British Parliament as cireum- 
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stances might require, with this difference—“that the laws 
which concern public right, policy, and civil government, may 
be made the same throughout the whole united kingdom; but 
that no alteration be made in laws which concern private right, 
except for evident utility of the subjects within Scotland.” The 
19th Article guarantees the judicial independence of Scotland, 
by the preservation of her separate Courts of Session, Justiciary, 
and Admiralty, &c.; it also provides for the establishment of a 
Scottish Court of Exchequer; and it authorizes the Crown to 
continue a separate Privy Council for Scotland. The 20th 
Article, in like manner, reserves to their owners, all heritable 
offices and jurisdictions. It was also provided that, while the 
coinage of the two kingdoms should be assimilated, there should 
still be a separate Scottish mint; and that the Scottish records 
and regalia should remain within the Scottish territory. It is 
clear, as Mr. Burton observes, that some of these reservations— 
as, for example, that of Scottish heritable jurisdictions—were made 
less for their own sakes, or from an idea that it would be pos- 
sible to tie up the hands of the supreme Legislature from mak- 
ing such alterations on the law and practice of Scotland as time 
and the progress of jurisprudential science might suggest, than 
from a desire to make the Union as palatable as possible at the 
moment to the people of Scotland, and to record a useful pro- 
test against wanton innovations on Scottish procedure for the 
mere sake of conformity to England. Still it is clear, that the 
Scottish Commissioners and Parliament had it in view by these 
reservations, to reduce the union of the two countries to the 
minimum compatible with the great fact that Scotland had 
parted with her legislative autonomy. Foreseeing that the gene- 
ral Legislature of the island would gradually make changes in 
the state of society and the institutions north of the Tweed, they 
put a mark, as it were, on those items of Scottish tradition and 
civilisation which were to be dealt with most gently. On one 
institution they put a mark equivalent to a curse upon whoso- 
ever should dare to tamper with it. This was the Scottish 
Church. In other cases,—as, for example, in the case of the 
Scottish judicial system, and the existing body of Scottish laws— 
they only, as it were, prayed forbearance; but in the case of the 
Scottish Church they took care to let it be known that innova- 
tion was to be beyond the power of even the general British 
Legislature, and that any attempt at such innovation on the 
part of that Legislature, would be, ipso facto, a dissolution of 
the Union. 

If the Union with Scotland found opponents in England, the 
Union with England roused a far more vehement opposition in 
Scotland. The prevailing state of feeling among the Anti- 
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Unionists in Scotland (and, notwithstanding what Mr. Burton 
says, they seem to have formed the majority of the Scottish 
it le) is represented in the speech of Lord Belhaven, the 
eader of the Scottish opposition, on the motion to pass the first 
Article of the Treaty through the Scottish Parliament. This 
speech is the most splendid specimen of Scottish political oratory 
that has been handed down to us from these times. Despite 
the tinge of pedantry which runs through the style, Englishmen 
and Americans have recognised it as a masterpiece, and bound 
it up in the same volume with select orations of Chatham, 
and Fox, and Burke, and Henry, and Webster; while Scotch- 
men, as they read it, though they smile as its exaggerations, 
which time has made apparent, feel their hearts stirred as by 
the sound of a trumpet. The following is an extract :— 


‘“‘ T think I see a free and independent kingdom delivering up that 
which all the world hath been fighting for since the days of Nimrod ; 
yea, that for which most of all the empires, kingdoms, states, princi- 
palities, and dukedoms of Europe are at this time engaged in the 
most bloody and cruel wars-~to wit, a power to manage their own 
affairs by themselves, without the assistance and counsel of any other. 
I think I see a National Church, founded upon a rock, secured by a 
claim of right, hedged and fenced about by the strictest and most 
pointed legal sanctions that sovereignty could contrive, voluntarily 
descending into a plain, upon an equal level with Jews, Papists, So- 
cinians, Armenians, Anabaptists, and other sectaries. I think I see 
the noble and honourable Peerage of Scotland, whose valiant pre- 
decessors led armies against their enemies upon their own proper 
charges and expenses, now divested of their followers and vassalages, 
and put upon such an equal footing with their vassals, that I think I 
see a petty English exciseman receive more homage and respect than 
what was paid formerly to their qguondam Maccalamores. - I think I 
see the present peers of Scotland, whose noble ancestors conquered 
provinces, overran countries, reduced and subjugated towns and for- 
tified places, exacted tribute through the greatest part of England, 
now walking in the Court of Requests, like so many English attor- 
neys; laying aside their walking-swords, when in company with the 
English peers, lest their self-defence should be found murder. I 
think I see the honourable Estate of Barons, the bold assertors of the 
nation’s rights and liberties in the worst times, now setting a watch 
upon their lips, and a guard upon their tongues, lest they be found 
guilty of scandalum magnatum, a speaking evil of dignities. I 
think I see the royal state of Burghers walking their desolate streets, 
hanging down their heads under disappointments, wormed out of all 
the branches of their old trade, uncertain what hand to turn to, neces- 
sitated to become prentices to their unkind neighbours; and yet, after 
all, finding their trade so fortified by companies, and secured by pre- 
scriptions, that they despair of any success therein. I think I see our 
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learned Judges laying aside their pratiques and decisions; studying 
the common law of England; gravelled with certioraris, nisi priuses, 
writs of error, verdicts, injunctions, demurrers, &c.; and frightened 
with appeals and avocations, because of the new regulations and rectifi- 
cations they may meet with. I think I see the valiant and gallant 
soldiery either sent to learn the plantation-trade abroad, or at home 
petitioning for a small subsistence, as a reward of their honourable 
exploits, while their old corps are broken, the common soldiers Icft to 
beg, and the youngest English corps kept standing. I think I see the 
honest, industrious tradesman loaded with new taxes and impositions, 
disappointed of the equivalents, drinking water in place of ale, eating his 
saltless pottage, petitioning for encouragement to his manufactures, and 
answered by counter-petitions. In short, I think I see the laborious 
ploughman, with his corn spoiling upon his hands for want of sale, 
cursing the day of his birth, dreading the expenses of his burial, and 
uncertain whether to marry or do worse... If our posterity, after 
we are all dead and gone, shall find themselves under an ill-made 
bargain, and shall have recourse to our records for the names of the 
managers who made that treaty by which they have suffered so much, 
they will certainly exclaim, ‘ Our nation must have been reduced to 
the last extremity at the time of this Treaty! All our great chieftains, 
all our noble peers, who once defended the rights and liberties 
of the nation, must have been killed and lying dead on the bed of 
honour, before the nation could ever condescend to such mean and 
contemptible terms! Where were the great men of the noble fami- 
lies—the Stewarts, Hamiltons, Grahams, Campbells, Johnstons, Mur- 
rays, Homes, Kers? Where were the two great officers of the Crown 
—the Constable and the Marischal of Scotland? Certainly, all were 
extinguished! And now we are slaves for ever!’ But the English 

records—how they will make their posterity reverence the names of 
those illustrious men who made that Treaty, and for ever brought under 

those fierce, warlike, and troublesome neighbours, who had struggled so 

long for independency ; shed the best blood of their nation ; and re- 

duced a considerable part of their country to become waste and deso- 

late! I see the English constitution remaining firm—the same two 

Houses of Parliament ; the same taxes, customs, and excise ; the same 

trade in companies; the same municipal laws—while all ours are 

either subjected to new regulations, or annihilated for ever. And for 

what? Only that we may have the honour to pay their old debts ; 

and may have some few persons present in their Parliament as wit- 

nesses to the validity of the deed, when they are pleased to contract 

more !” 


Never, perhaps, were prognostications, made in an honest 
spirit, so signally falsified by results. Lord Marchmont, the 
leader of the Unionist party, was nearer the truth than he was 
himself aware, when, in reply to the orator’s predictions, he 
quoted the one brief saying, “ Behold he dreamed ; but, lo, when 
he awoke, he found it was a dream.” Whatever may have been 
VOL. XXI, NO, XLI. F 
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England’s gain from the Union, the gain of Scotland has been 
immense. ‘To enumerate the advantages that have occurred to 
Scotland from the Union would be to tell for the hundredth time 
an old story. Increased quiet, increased commerce and wealth, 
increased liberty, increased civilisation—these have been the 
consequences to Scotland of the once detested Union. That 
Scotland, if left to pursue her separate career, would still 
have made progress in these respects, need not be doubted; 
but that the degree and the kind of the progress she has made 
are traceable to the fact of the Union, admits of historical proof. 
One great advantage, serving as a subject of humorous boast to 
Scotchmen, and of humorous retort by Englishmen, has certainly 
been, that since the Union, Scottish talent and Scottish energy 
have had a wider and richer field to expatiate in than they would 
otherwise have possessed. There can be no doubt that, in the 
general field of British activity, in all its departments, Scotch- 
men have, during the last century and a half, done a dispropor- 
tionate share of the work, and earned a disproportionate share of 
the recompense. There have been Scottish Prime Ministers of 
Britain ; Scottish Chief Justices of England; Scottish Lord 
Chancellors ; Scottish Generals of British armies, and Admirals 
of British fleets; Scottish Governors of India, and other colonial 
dependencies of Britain. England is full of Scottish merchants 
and manufacturers. London is full of Scottish literary men, and 
Scottish editors of newspapers. Since the times of Bute and 
Dr. Johnson the success of Sawney south of the Tweed has been a 
proverb. It almost seems as if there were a spice of truth in the 
malicious old legend attached to the famous stone on which the 
Scottish Kings used to be crowned at Scone, and which at this 
moment lies in Westminster Abbey, having been foolishly trans- 
ported thither centuries ago in token of the subjugation of Scot- 
land by the English. 


“ Ni fallat fatum, Scoti, quocunque locatum 
Invenient lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem.” 

“ If Fate cheat not, where’er this stone is found, 
There Scottish men are masters of the ground.” 


For all this, we are obliged to the Union; and our wish cer- 
tainly is, that the English may never send that stone back! It 
were too late now if they did. We have made good our ground. 
We have done so fairly and honestly, we hope, by applying to 
general British purposes and general British interests, a little of 
that quality in which we do, perhaps, surpass Englishmen—fer- 
vour or emphasis. Great Britain, we believe, has been indebted, 
in no ordinary degree, to that fund. of specific Scottish energy, 
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which the Union of 1707 placed at her disposal. But, on the 
other hand, with what a noble exchange has England repaid the 
services of the little nation with which it had become necessary 
for her then to unite! Even if commercial and industrial pros- 
perity had not resulted to Scotland from the Union in such am- 
ple measure, it would have been no slight thing for a country so 
meagre, in many respects, to have stepped in, on such easy terms, 
to a participation of the moral glories of a civilisation so much 
more mature than its own, and to the inheritance of a past his- 
tory so much more massive and broad in the eyes of the world. 
The proudest Scotchman will not deny that, great as may be 
the faculties and virtues of his nation, the Scottish character had 
and still has much to learn, in respect both of principle and of 
habit, from the large, orderly, and just character of the English- 
man. ‘The most zealous defender of old Scottish polity will not 
deny that, at the Union, Scottish society was a chaos of popular 
and clannish confusion, compared with the larger society, tena- 
cious of civil rule and liberty, with which it was then associated. 
The most enthusiastic admirers of the Wallaces, and Bruces, and 
Knoxes of the Scottish past, cannot but feel it a great thing to 
have even a collateral right to be proud of such English heroes 
as Wycliffe, Drake, Cromwell, and Marlborough. Nor will the 
most learned historian of the intellectual and literary antiquities 
of Scotland, the man most capable of tracing the direct effects 
of Scottish thought upon the metaphysics of Europe in the Mid- 
dle Ages, and most deeply read in the lives and works of the old 
Scottish Buchanans, and Dunbars, and Lindsays, venture to say, 
that the literature which Scotland handed over to England, a 
hundred and fifty years ago, at a time when a Sir George Mac- 
kenzie was, perhaps, the chief Scottish literary celebrity, was 
an adequate equivalent for that abundant literature of so many 
dead Chaucers, and Spensers, and Shakespeares, and Bacons, and 
Miltons, and of some living Swifts and Addisons to boot, which 
England handed over to Scotland in exchange, True, we have 
since given good interest for the loan in our Reids, and Humes, 
and Adam Smiths, and Burnses, and Scotts, and Campbells, and 
Jeffreys, and other Scottish poets and prose writers, some of whom 
are yet alive. It will not be said, however, that the interest has yet 
accumulated so as quite to pay off the debt. True, also, we might 
have had, by virtue of a common language and a common lineage, 
some right to claim these glories, and to share these bequests of the 
English past, even had no Union taken place. It was the Union, 
however, that confirmed the claim, and made it natural and easy 
for us to advance it, or even to feel that we possessed it. 

It being admitted, however, on all hands, that Scotland col- 
lectively, and Scotchmen individually, have received immense 
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benefits from the Union, there is still a possible question in rela- 
tion to this matter. That question is, whether the benefits that 
have accrued to Scotland and to Scotchmen from the Union, 
and also, it may be added, to England and Englishmen, have 
resulted from the commercial union alone, or from that in con- 
nexion with the legislative union. Was it necessary for all this 
that Scotland should have parted, as she did, with her separate 
autonomy? Had the form of the Union been different ; had it 
been only such a federal commercial union as the Scottish 
people seem chiefly to have desired; or had it been a federal 
union based on a complete interchange of all franchises between 
the two nations, each preserving its distinct legislature—would 
the results have been the same or equally good? We do not 
know if this question has ever been formally put; but we believe 
it might be put, and that it would accord with a powerful cur- 
rent of Scottish sentiment at the present time. 

Now, we are inclined to think that, complex as the question 
is, and not susceptible of such a swift and easy solution as those 
would give to it, who, having the results of the actual arrange- 
ment before their eyes, spare themselves the trouble of trying to 
conceive the results of the fancied one, yet the answer must be, 
that the legislative or incorporating union was necessary, and 
that any form of mere commercial union that could have been 
devised, would have been inadequate on the whole, and less 
beneficial in the end to Scotland. We believe that it was well, 
on the whole, for Scotland, that, in the circumstances in which 
she was then placed, she had to part with her separate autonomy. 
Not only was this a necessary condition of the bargain, as being 
a sine qué non on the part of the English nation; it was, as the 
event has proved, a useful part of the bargain for Scotland her- 
self. The effect of parting with her separate autonomy, of 
transferring the power of legislating upon her affairs away from 
Edinburgh, to a spot four hundred miles farther south, and 
situated altogether beyond her territory, was to permit her, as it 
were, to lie fallow for a considerable period, so as to acquire 
new fertility by the quiet decomposition and intermixture of her 
rank organic elements. There is a school of philosophers whose 
opinion it is that the best condition for a country is a condition 
of no-government, of total, or all but total destitution of legisla- 
tion. In such circumstances, they believe the natural laws 
which regulate the social intercourse of man with man, are not 
interfered with, and the community prospers in consequence. 
These philosophers would have thought the state of Scotland, 
after the loss of her separate legislature, a matter for congratula- 
tion. There were plenty of relics and stumps of old legislation, 
it is true, in her constitution—plenty of laws, and feudalisms, 
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and customs, and institutions, unnaturally thwarting the free 
motions of her inhabitants, and breaking her whole social system 
into currents and eddies. Still, she was exempted, at least, from 
the disturbing influence of new legislation, except in such small 
quantities as could be imported from a distant manufactory of 
laws in the south. Now, whatever we may think of the theory 
of no-legislation in general, the application of this theory to the 
case of Scotland after the Union, is not without plausibility. 
The suppression of the Edinburgh Parliament of the three 
estates did have the effect of removing a cause of perpetual tur- 
bulence out of Scotland, and so driving back much of that 
national energy which had till then expended itself in fruitless 
altercation and intrigue, into calmer and more wholesome 
channels, Scotland, we repeat, lay fallow; the discordant in- 
gredients of her population had time to moulder into a richer 
and more promising union. 

All this, speaking as Scotchmen, we do not hesitate frankly to 
admit ; and it is no light thing for a man of any nation to admit 
that that nation can have received benefits from the loss of her 
power of independent and exclusive self-government. The head 
of a Scotchman, in this matter, may go with Lord Marchmont ; 
but his heart will lean to Lord Belhaven. It so happens, however, 
that even from the point of view of fact and politics, and apart 
from all mere sentimental considerations, the Belhaven side of the 
question does not seem yet totally destitute of truth and argu- 
ment, The Union of Scotland with England was a great good 
to Scotland; even that part of it which consisted in the sur- 
render of her separate autonomy, and the incorporation of her 
legislature with the legislature of England, was a great good ; 
but the good has not been wholly unmitigated. There is no 
sane Scotchman that would propose a repeal of the Union in 
any circumstances that have yet happened, or that are even con- 
ceivable; but there is no thoughtful and observant Scotchman 
that will not admit that the advantages of the Union have been 
dashed with some real inconveniences, To sum up in one 
statement what these inconveniences are, it may be asserted 
that Scotlund, since the Union, has sustained, on the one hand, 
much negative inconvenience from the want of efficient government 
of any sort, and, on the other hand, much positive inconvenience 
from having such government as has been meted out to her con- 
ducted too exclusively on English principles, and with reference to 
English interests. 

A glance at the history of Scotland since the Union would 
verify this statement. We can but indicate the course of such 
an inquiry. 

The history of Scotland since the Union divides itself into 
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four periods—the ‘first, extending from the date of the Union to 
the suppression of the last Jacobite Insurrection in 1745-48 ; the 
second, from 1748 to the general agitation of Britain, consequent 
upon the French Revolution in 1789-92; the third, thence to 
the passing of the Reform Bill in 1832; and the fourth, from 
the passing of the Reform Bill to the present time. 

Immediately after the Union, it seemed as if the predictions 
of Lord Belhaven were to be fulfilled. The latter part of 
Queen Anne’s reign was distinguished by a series of acts 
affecting Scotland, some of them necessary, and some of them 
decidedly beneficial, but others injurious and unsuitable, and all 
unpopular from the abrupt and haughty manner in which they 
were effected. Among these were the abolition of the Scotch 
Privy Council in 1708; the introduction of a new Treason 
Law, and of other changes in the Scottish judicial system, about 
the same time; and, most flagrant of all, the Act for Restoring 
Patronage in 1712. The English statesmen of the day seemed 
bent on treating Scotland as a conquered territory, and on ap- 
plying English principles to Scottish society with that unbend- 
ing rigidity and want of tact, which sometimes marks the English 
mind when placed in the midst of circumstances different from 
those to which it has been accustomed, The knot of Scottish 
members in the British Parliament could do little to restrain this 
style of procedure ; and the abolition of the Scottish Privy 
Council—a body whose antecedents were such that, had the 
abolition taken place in a different manner, the Scottish people 
would by no means have regretted it—left the country without 
even that small amount of protection which might have been 
secured by the nominal existence of a separate Scottish deliber- 
ative board. The only functionary of a national character left 
to Scotland was the Scottish Secretary of State. In short, such 
was the discontented state of Scotland under the English rule, 
that, in 1714, the last year of Queen Anne’s reign, a bill was 
brought forward in the House of Lords for the dissolution of the 
Union, on the plea that its provisions had been violated by Eng- 
land; and this bill was lost but by three votes, and three proxies. 
For a detailed account of all these transactions, and, indeed, of 
the whole social and political condition of Scotland from the 
Union till 1745, we would refer the reader to the second 
volume of Mr. Burton’s excellent history—a work in which 
events are narrated and discussed in no specially Scottish spirit, 
but in a spirit of calm and general criticism. With the acces- 
sion of George I. in 1714, Mr. Burton tells us a new method of 
governing Scotland came into operation, which had at least the 
advantage of being more pleasant to the Scottish people. From 
that time till 1748, or even to a later period, Scotland was a 
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virtual yiceroyalty in the hands of one powerful native family— 
the Campbells of Argyle. During the reigns of George I. and 
George II., the two brothers, John, the second Duke of Argyle, 
and Archibald, Earl of Ikay, afterwards the third Duke, were 
alternately or jointly the lords paramouat of Scotland, and the 
leaders of the Scotch party in Parliament. The great territorial 
influence of the Argyle family, their abilities, their stanch 
whiggism, and their popularity in Scotland, pointed them out 
for such a position; and it was exactly in accordance with the 
policy of such a minister as Walpole, to avail himself of so easy 
a means of governing a troublesome part of the empire. That 
the viceroyalty thus instituted might be the more absolute—the 
office of Secretary of State for Scotland was discontinued in 
1725, on the ground that it had been misused for Jacobite pur- 
poses. A great portion of the functions of the superseded 
Secretaryship devolved on the celebrated Duncan Forbes, then 
Lord-Advocate, or Chief Crown-Lawyer in Scotland, who thus 
became a kind of lieutenant-governor of the kingdom under the 
Argyle family. The importance of the office of Lord-Adveocate 
in the management of Scottish business, dates from its posses- 
sion by this remarkable man. Mr. Burton’s belief indeed is, 
that the reason why the office of Lord-Advocate of Scotland 
has been burdened with so much work inconsistent with the 
usual duties of a law-oflicer, is simply that at this time a man 
capable of any amount of work-chanced to hold the office. 
The Scottish Secretaryship of State was nominally restored in 
1731, when it was held by Lord Selkirk; it was afterwards 
held by the Marquis of Tweeddale, on whose resignation of it in 
1745, it again fell into abeyance. 

The abolition of heritable jurisdictions, and the other strong 
and decisive measures which the government adopted after the 
suppression of the Rebellion of 1745, with a view to incapacitate 
Scotland, and especially the Highlands, for any future indepen- 
dent action of that kind, opened a new era in Scottish history. 
It is from this period, indeed, that the career of Scotland’s pros- 
perity begins. It was only then that Scotland began in reality 
to reap the advantage of lying fallow ; for it had taken the inter- 
vening forty years to beat down and grub up such relics of her 
turbulent autonomy as had been left in her—a work which the 
vigorous and harsh measures consequent upon the ’45, helped to 
consummate. Subject to the influence of the English ministry, 
now rendered more vigilayt in Scottish affairs, the Argyle influ- 
ence continued in Scotland till the death of the Duke Archibald 
in 1761. George III. had then begun to reign ; and Scotland, 
bereft of any efficient government herself, had the satisfaction of 
inflicting a Scotch Prime Minister on England in the person of 
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Lord Bute. The “Scotch favourite” was detested in England, 
and he did nothing specially good for Scotland. 

That the prosperity which resulted to Scotland from the Union 
consisted, as we have represented, rather in the necessary conse- 
quences of a compulsory political stagnation, conjoined with the 
liberty of a large market for Scottish commodities and Scottish 
enterprise, than in the communication to Scottish society of any 
direct political impetus or principle of progress, may be inferred 
from a glance at the condition of Scotland during the third of 


‘the periods under notice, namely, from 1790 to 1832. By far 


the best summary account of the state of Scotland at this time 
that we are acquainted with, is that given incidentally in Lord 
Cockburn’s Life of Jeffrey, by way of a sketch of the rise and 
progress of Scottish Whiggism. The memory of many yet alive 
can go back to the same period, and corroborate all that Lord 
Cockburn has there stated. That was the period of the Dundas 
despotism, when Scotland was bound hand and foot, and go- 
verned like a village at the gate of a great man’s mansion. Free- 
dom or political vitality there was none. The whole country- 
electorate of Scotland did not exceed 1500 or 2000 persons—a 
body quite small enough, as Lord Cockburn says, to be held in 
the hands of government by means of patronage. ‘These returned 
thirty out of the forty-five Scotch members of the House of Com- 
mons, the remaining fifteen being returned by the Scottish town- 
councils, who were self-elected. The people of Scotland had 
nothing to do with elections or public business of any kind. 
Such a thing as an independent newspaper was unknown. There 
was not one public meeting fora really political purpose in Edin- 
burgh between 1795 and 1820. When Henry Dundas, Lord 
Melville, went to London, he carried all Scotland in his pocket. 
With all posts and places at his disposal, he had only to make 
his will known, as it was determined by his connexion with English 
ministers, and forthwith, through members of Parliament, judges, 
clergymen, and town-councils, it permeated the entire institu- 
tional system north of the Tweed. Probably in all Europe there 
was no despotism so close and thorough as that which this man 
wielded ; and his gifts and qualities were precisely such as en- 
abled him to wield it as genially and successfully as the circum- 
stances of the case permitted. He was perhaps, all in all, an 
abler statesman than either Fox or Pitt. Yet, with all his bland- 
ness and all his ability, his rule was not one of life or impulse, as 
all real government ought to be, but of stagnation. Scotland 
was politically dead. ‘The imbibition of whisky went on; trade 
and manufactures went on; and underneath the homely system 
of town-councils, sheriffships, and the like, which overspread the 
community, the mass of Scotchmen led a leisurely and charac- 
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teristic kind of life, developing their humours, sending their sons 
to college, and paying a decent respect to the Established clergy. 
Still it was but a life of limited laissez-fatre, in which nature did 
all, and government nothing. When one thinks that this was 
the time when Scotland trained up such men as Burns, and 
Dugald Stewart, and Scott, and Jeffrey, and Watt, and Chal- 
mers, and sent forth so many of their contemporaries to distin- 
guish themselves in the service of Britain all over the world, one 
is reminded of Mr. Macaulay’s remark, how creditable it is to 
the innate genius of the Scottish people, that, with a government 
perhaps the worst in the world at every period of their history, 
they should have continued to live so respectably, and to attain 
to such eminence. One might be tempted to place such a fact 
to the credit of the no-government theory, did not one remember 
that in other communities equal social order and productiveness 
have co-existed with eager and active citizenship, and were not 
we able, also, on a deeper analysis of Scottish life during this 
period, to see powerful governing influences at work, indepen- 
dent of Dundas and his system, but which a more profound 
statesmanship than that of Dundas would have recognised and 
directed. 

The political emancipation of Scotland, begun by Scotch 
Whiggism early in the present century, and partly achieved by 
the destruction of the hereditary Dundas dynasty during the 
ministry of Canning, was consummated by the Parliamentary 
Reform of 1832. From this period a new era of Scottish history 
commences. What has been the method pursued for the govern- 
ment of Scotland since? As was well pointed out by the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, at a recent meeting in Edinburgh on 
Scottish Rights, it is only since the downfal of the Dundas dy- 
nasty in the Canning ministry that the administration of Scot- 
land has been an affair of the Home Office. Prior to that time 
the government of Scotland was virtually let out to native vice- 
roys,and the Home Office had little or nothing to do with it. Since 
that time, Scottish administrative business has been nominally a 
part of the business of the British Home-Secretary; and Lord 
Palmerston has recently let it be known to those who have been 
speaking of a Scottish secretaryship of state, that he considers 
himself the holder of that office. But what are the facts? The 
British Home-Secretary is nominally the head of Scottish admi- 
nistration; but he transacts the business by deputy. ‘The real 
manager of Scotch business, the real king of Scotland, is the 
chief crown lawyer of Scotland for the time being—the Lord- 
Advocate. On this functionary—thanks to Duncan Forbes in 
the old Argyle times—devolves the management of all Scottish 
political business, from Dumfriesshire to the Orkneys. Much of 
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the patronage of Scotland is in his hands, The Scottish mem- 
bers of Parliament—increased to fifty-three since the Reform 
Bill, and these fifty-three elected by a free system of suffrage so 
far as it extends—constitute a kind of council on Scottish affairs 
with whom the Lord-Advocate consults, He and they shape 
Scottish bills as they are to be brought in, and he leads them in 
the House. The theory is that all Scottish matters are left to 
the Lord-Advocate and the Scottish members, and that the 
English members do not interfere. But the fact is, that they do 
interfere. They interfere negatively, by determining the space 
that Scottish business shall occupy and the attention that shall 
be given to it. Scottish business is huddled into a corner. And 
besides, the Home Office, though it takes no concern in the 
practical labour of Scottish administration, and either refers 
all plaguy deputations on Scottish business to the Lord-Advocate 
as the proper man to go to, or requires to be primed by the Lord- 
Advocate before meeting the deputations, yet imposes conditions 
of its own, to which Scottish business is obliged to conform. It 
will neither do the work, nor part with the dignity. The 
consequence is, as we have said, that Scottish legislation is 
conditioned both in quantity and in kind by circumstances very 
unfavourable either to its sufficiency in amount, or to its effective 
quality. Scottish business is a bore in the House, and therefore, 
there must be little of it. It is confusing to the intelligence of 
the House, the majority of the members of which have no notion 
of a state of society differing from the English ; and therefore bills 
relating to it must be made as Anglican in their tenor as possible. 
Add to this, that the Lord-Advocate is a man overburdened 
with other work ; that he is by profession a lawyer, with private 
legal practice and with all the criminal business of the Crown in 
Scotland to attend to; that his office is temporary and a stepping- 
stone to a judgeship; and that, accordingly, it is but an after- 
noon now and then, and a hurried run to London by express now 
and then, that he can afford to his duties as political chief of 
Scotland, and Parliamentary leader of the Scottish members,— 
and it will be apparent that, for these reasons also, there must 
be a still more considerable diminution of the quantity of law- 
making for Scotland, and a still greater deterioration of its 

uality. The Lord-Advocate of Scotland is a man to be pitied. 
Te is the victim of a traditional system. He is certified only as 
a skilled lawyer and pleader, and he is set to govern a country. 
He has his hands full of professional work, and he must under- 
take the legislation of a nation of three millions, and the distri- 
bution of its patronage, as mere by-play. Meanwhile the ill falls 
upon Scotland. The best of Lord-Advocates have been heard 
to confess, that if they had known how much trouble such and 
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such bills would cost them before they saw them through the 
House, they would never have undertaken them. And is this 
a condition for a country to be in? The result is, as we have 
stated, either that Scotland is left without any adequate share of 
that progressive government which as much as any country in 
the world she requires, in order to bring out all her resources and 
remedy her social anomalies, or that, on the other hand, she is 
in danger of legislation on alien principles by men trained in the 
school of Anglican circumstances, ignorant of her condition, and 
contemptuous of her peculiarities. 

It is notorious that the history of Scotland since the Reform 
Bill exhibits both these grounds of complaint. During the last 
twenty years,—with all allowance for certain measures of im- 
provement which the perseverance of patriotic individuals, some 
of them Lord-Advocates, has carried for her,—Scotland has 
notoriously stood beyond the pale of such legislation as has 
been going on, and as notoriously has in several instances had 
to endure the stroke of unkindly English statesmanship, From 
a crowd of instances there is one which stands out glaringly 
conspicuous. Ten years of the history of Scotland during the 
period in question, were occupied with a national controversy 
which shook Scottish society to its foundations. The National 
Church had, in the exercise of what she believed to be her 
rights, come into collision with the civil judicatories of the 
country. For ten years this conflict was the one thought of 
Scotland, engulfing all others, or dwarfing them into insigni- 
ficance. These were ten years of incessant anxiety and inces- 
sant argumentation. The effect on the intellect, the sentiment, 
and the imagination of the country, was as powerful as the effect 
of the first French Revolution could have been on the intellect, 
the sentiment, and the imagination of the French people sixty 
years ago. Those who were children in Scotland between 1834 
and 1843, will bear the marks in all their subsequent career of 
that period of educational excitement, when the minds of all 
around them were stirred to the utmost, and the nation breathed 
nothing but great expressive phrases, and an atmosphere of first 
principles, All Scotland was agitated, and in the throes of a 
mighty agony. Well, and what was known of this struggle, and 
thought of this struggle, in that neighbouring country to which 
Scotland had transferred the locale of her legislature? Nothing, 
literally nothing. There was a row among the Presbyterian 
parsons,—that was all that ninety-nine per cent. of the English 
people, and of English politicians, knew of the matter. As 
well expect them to take interest in an agitation among the 
Bonzes of Japan! Parsons were always fighting everywhere, 
and to master the speciality of a fight among parsons of the 
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Presbyterian variety, was what a nation, believing mainly in 
Cobbett, had no inclination for, while the fraction of it that 
believed in Laud, had their private speculations on the subject. 
And so the struggle pursued its course on its own Scottish 
ground, with no other eye cognizant of it than that of Heaven, 
till the catastrophe came. The Scottish National Church was 
broken up. In a few years this poor nation of Scotland raised 
three millions of money in behalf of the ecclesiastical institution 
which they had been obliged to found, scattered churches over 
the land, provided dwellings for their pastors, secured them 
minimum incomes, and established new theological seminaries. 
And yet, to this day, there are myriads of Englishmen, other- 
wise intelligent, who never heard of the Disruption, and would 
not know, if you mentioned it, but that it was a fact of French 
history in the days of Louis Quatorze. Now we hold that this 
single incident of the Non-intrusion controversy, and its conse- 
quence, is of itself an experimentum crucis of the adequacy of 
that system of government to which Scotland is subject, and 
which must be traced, however reluctantly, to that Union of 
1707 to which, in many respects, we owe so much. True, that 
was in its origin a controversy, not between England and Scot- 
land, but between Scotchmen and Scotchmen. ‘True, it was in 
Scotch law-courts that the battle was begun and fought out ; 
and it was the decisions of Scotch judges that declared the ruling 
party in the Church to be in the wrong. True, also, the task of 
representing the question, and suggesting remedies at English 
head-quarters, devolved upon Scotchmen, who were peers and 
members of Parliament, and one of whom is now Premier of 
these realms. ‘True, that this being a purely Scottish affair was 
handed over to such Scotchmen as were about the Cabinet, and 
gladly left to their solution. But this is precisely the matter of 
complaint,—that the best practical method of dealing with Scotch 
affairs under the present system, is such a method of mere dele- 
gation to an insufficient committee, at a distance from their 
clients. What we assert, and what we challenge all and sundry 
to gainsay, is, that if Scotland had been in possession of her own 
autonomy, or of anything equivalent to it, the Disruption would 
not have happened. The preliminary dissensions between the 
Church and the law-courts might have gone on as before; but 
there would have lain a final appeal to Scottish statesmanship, 
acted on by a surrounding sea of peremptory Scottish opinion, 
to repair the breaches made by Scottish judgeship. Had Scot- 
land possessed that power at the last resort of repairing her own 
jars and fractures by her own political ingenuity, which is the 
highest right of every independent community, would she have 


suffered that rent to end in a total rupture of the most solid 
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thing in her commonwealth? A very moderate feat of good 
statesmanship on the part of the British Ministry then in power 
would have saved the Church of Scotland; but, though the 
labour had been a labour of Hercules, Scotland, had it been left 
to Scotland, would have given all her energies to accomplish 
it. Politics, it has been said, is the science of exigencies; and 
every nation has naturally the best science of its own exigencies. 
Nothing is more sure than that, if Scotland had possessed her 
autonomy, or anything equivalent to it, the Church of Scotland 
would have been whole at this day. We are not discussing here 
whether it would have been better so or not. Every fait accom- 
pli has something venerable in it, and is susceptible on some side 
of happy interpretations ; and there were many Scotchmen even 
at the time who, conscientiously opposed to all religious Estab- 
lishments, saw good in the catastrophe, as well as others who, 
without such a special belief, yet, from a habit of looking at all 
subjects from a Mount Pisgah point of view, so as to command 
a large horizon, caught glimpses even then of far-off issues not 
unhopeful. But, certainly, from the point of view of practical 
statesmanship, which regards the heavings of majorities and the 
omens of the present, the sufferance of the Disruption was a 
great political blunder. It is, and will remain, a lasting oppro- 
brium to the Conservative Ministry of Sir Robert Peel. 

The event in the history of Scotland which we have thus 
deemed it right to bring prominently forward, both by reason of 
its own magnitude, and on account of its illustrative power as 
connected with the general question, makes, perhaps judiciously, 
no figure, or but a very secondary figure, in the catalogue of in- 
juries put forth by the Association recently instituted for the Vin- 
dication of Scottish Rights. Some of the leading members of 
that Association, as, for example, Lord Eglinton, Sir Archibald 
Alison, and Professor Aytoun, are Scottish Episcopalians, whose 
sympathies were all against the Non-intrusion party in the ten 
years’ struggle, and whose Scotticism is a Scotticism bereft of 
its Presbyterian fibre. But this fact, as well as the accompany- 
ing fact, that the same portion of the Association are Derbyite 
in politics, ought, if rightly viewed, to be rather to the credit of 
the movement. Such names as these of Hugh Miller, Mr. 
Cowan, and the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, on the other side, 
are an efficient counterpoise. In short, this movement, which 
Scotchmen of all ranks and of all shades of sentiment, political 
and ecclesiastical, have already joined, and which has already 
agitated Scotland as no movement of the kind has agitated it for 
many a day, is, so far as it has yet gone, a truly national move- 
ment,—a movement of Scotchmen, as such, against the system of 
which all Scotchmen have to complain alike, though some are 
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more aggrieved by one species, and others by another species of 
its consequences. This is as it should be, and it promises well. 
The national and unsectarian character of the movement has 
been well preserved in the generality of expression given to those 
preliminary resolutions on which the Association is based. These 
resolutions are as follows :— 


“J, That the Treaty of Union between Scotland and England re- 
cognises the supremacy, asserts the individuality, and provides for 
the preservation of the national laws and institutions of Scotland ; 
and that any attempt to subvert or place those institutions under 
English control, and, under the pretence of a centralizing economy, 
to deprive her of the benefit of local action, is an infraction of the 
true spirit of this Treaty, injurious to her welfare, and should be 
strenuously resisted. 

“II. That the 6th Article of the Treaty of Union, provides that 
Scotland, as freely united to England for the purpose of forming the 
Kingdom of Great Britain, ‘should have the same allowances, en- 
couragements, and drawbacks, and be under the same contributions, 
restrictions, and regulations ;’ but that this part of the Treaty has not 
been fulfilled, in so far as that, although Scotland is under the same 
contributions, restrictions, and regulations, yet she is denied the same 
allowances and encouragements. 

“JIT. That the neglect of Scottish business in the Imperial Legis- 
lature has caused grievous delay, heavy and unnecessary cost, and 
frequently crude legislation, incongruous with the existing laws and 
policy of Scotland—whose national institutions should be preserved 
where they are worth preserving, amended where they are faulty, 
and not altered or extinguished merely because they differ from the 
institutions of other parts of the Empire.” 


In explanation and elucidation of these resolutions, the Na- 
tional Association have published a detailed statement of Scottish 
Grievances. This admirable, and, we believe, in the main, un- 
answerable statistical document, is understood to be from the pen 
of Mr. P. E. Dove, the author of a remarkable work on social 
science, entitled The Theory of Human Progression. It is 
singular, and at the same time gratifying to find a man who has 
given such proofs of abstruse and speculative intellect thus 
descending into the arena of practical politics, and making his 
power felt there. No one who reads the “Statement of Scottish 
Grievances” put forth by the Association, will say that the 
author’s metaphysics has prevented him from being clear and 
business-like, although, perhaps, one or two of the alleged 
grievances have been overstated from the point of view of a 
comparison with England. Let us amass in a paragraph or two 
of small type a few of its main statements and revelations, 
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classifying them under heads of our own, and adding illustra- 
tions from other sources, 


Insufficient Parliamentary Representation —Leaving alone the mat- 
ter of the Peerage, Scotland returns 53 Members to the House of 
Commons, of whom 80 are for the counties, and 23 for the towns. 
Now, if Scotland were that integral part of England, which some 
would try to make her, even then she would in this respect have 
cause to complain of unfair treatment. Let population be made the 
basis of representation, and then, instead of 53, Scotland ought to 
return, according to the computation of the Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh, 73 Members. Let taxation be made the basis, and then she 
ought to return 78 Members. Strike a mean between the two 
methods, and she ought to return 75 Members. On any conceivable 
principle of representation, Scotland has a right to about 20 more 
Members than she now has. And the injustice becomes more strik- 
ing when England and Scotland are compared in detail, when it is 
found, for example, that hosts of small English burghs return two Mem- 
bers each, while Aberdeen, Dundee, and Paisley have but one each, 
and other flourishing Scottish towns but a fraction of one ; and when 
it is found that, though the single English county of Wilts sends in 
19 Members in all from a population of 251,000, the great county of 
Lanark, with a population of 530,000 sends in but 3 Members. 

Neglected Adimninistration—This is a large topic, under which we 
will name but a few items. The charitable institutions of Scotland 
are totally neglected by Government, while the corresponding insti- 
tutions in England and Ireland receive considerable attention. The 
police of Scotland is neglected. Scotland, with all her shipping, has 
but one harbour of refuge on her extensive coast, and that on the 
western side, the eastern and more dangerous shore having not one 
harbour of refuge from Wick to Berwick, though wrecks are con- 
tinually occurring in certain parts of it. Scotland has not a single 
public dockyard, naval arsenal, or other naval establishment; and, 
on the eve of the outbreak of a European war, when a Russian 
hostile visit is at least a possibility, she is totally destitute of the 
means of coast-defence. The Scottish burghs have no Government 
permission or encouragement for the establishment, as in English 
towns, of free libraries, museums, baths, and wash-houses. Public 
buildings, in Scotland, as Holyrood Place and Linlithgow Palace, are 
totally neglected, and are going to ruin, while corresponding build- 
ings in England are kept in repair and embellished. The ordnance 
survey of Scotland has been shamefully delayed, so that at present, to 
use the words of a Parliamentary report, ‘Scotland, as regards its 
geography, is behind all the countries of civilized Europe.’ Govern- 
ment officials in Scotland are comparatively few in number, and are 
more wretchedly paid than either in England or Ireland. The great 
city of Glasgow has had to fight Government to get a suitable post- 
office. The military establishments of Scotland are systematically 
neclected, so that, were land-defence necessary, there are no local 
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means for it. In respect of patent laws, privileges of medical practi- 
tioners, and power of honorary distinction and reward for native 
talent within the country, Scotland is placed at a disadvantage as 
compared with England or Ireland. £¢ sie omnia. 

Oppressive Administration.—Under this head a variety of illustra- 
tions might be given, the general bearing of which, however, may be 
summed up in the statement, that the imperial Government systema- 
tically drains more money in comparison out of Scotland for imperial 
purposes than from any other part of Her Majesty’s dominions. In 
other words, Scotland is made to contribute more free revenue, over 
and above what is necessary for her own administration, than any 
other part of the British Empire. More plainly, Government gets 
as much money as possible out of Scotland, and gives as little as 
possible back. The revenue of Scotland for the year ending 1852 
was £6,164,804. Of this only £400,000 were expended in Scot- 
land—including cost of collection, salaries to judges, sheriffs, &c., 
and all but military expenses ; leaving a free surplus of £5,764,804, 
transmitted to England, and spent on imperial purposes. ‘Take Ire- 
land in comparison. The gross revenue of Ireland during the same 
year was £4,000,681. Of this £3,847,134 were spent in Ireland, 
the balance sent to England being only £153,547. Mr. Dove ex- 
pressed this consideration very strongly at the recent Glasgow meet- 
ing on Scottish Rights. ‘ Scotland,” he said, “pays the largest amount 
of free revenue in the known world. I never read of a country, nor 
ever heard of one, out of which so much money was extracted. No 
conquest, pillage, or extortion ever succeeded in getting as much 
money out of any country, as the British Exchequer gets out of 
Scotland.” It might be a matter of pride to Scotland, in certain cir- 
cumstances, thus to be the most magnificent subscriber to the cause 
of civilisation as represented by the activity of Great Britain in the 
world ; but it is too bad to be fleeced, and snubbed and called stingy, 
at the same time. 


To the foregoing heads we might add another under which 
some of the particulars enumerated in the statement of the As- 
sociation might be brought. That head would be incongruous 
and unkindly legislation for Scotland on Anglican principles. 
But we have illustrated this head already, and need say nothing 
more upon it. And so, having spoken of the detected grievances 
of Scotland, let us add a word of comment upon the proposed 
remedies. 

The remedies proposed by the National Association for the 
Vindication of Scottish Rights, and by them brought before 
the Scottish public, are two—increased Parliamentary represen- 
tation for Scotland ; and the substitution of a Scottish Secretary- 
ship of State, or something tantamount, for the present anomaly 
of the political functions of the Lord-Advocate. 

Now, how any sensible man, much more any sensible Scotch- 
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man, not out of gear with the whole opinion and sentiment of 
his time, can object to these two proposals, we cannot conceive. 
If the representative system means anything at all, the necessity of 
increased Parliamentary representation for Scotland is undeniable. 
The man who disbelieves in the representative system is certainly 
in a different position; but we have not visibly at least to deal 
with any such person. The constitution of a Scottish Secretary- 
ship of State may seem a less clear point. But we do not sup- 
pose that the advocates of Scottish Rights are wedded to names. 
What they demand is a reformation of the anomaly of the Lord 
Advocacy—a demand made by Lord Jeffrey himself when he 
held that office, and very ably enforced by Lord Cockburn in 
his Life of Jeffrey. A Scottish Secretaryship of State might be 
most agreeable to the people of Scotland, and even best in itself; 
but they are open to be reasoned with as to the matter of name 
and form, so long as the substance is granted them. 

On the whole, it is impossible that a small country like Scot- 
land, legislatively associated with a large country like England, 
both ignorant of Scottish facts and peculiarities, and prejudiced 
against them by Anglicanisms, and Puseyisms, and what not, 
can be adequately governed, unless there be some provision 
to repair the essential defects of such a legislative association. 
Either Scotland must make up her mind that her future career 
of progress is to be one of gradual identification with England 
by the extension of Anglican methods and principles into her 
whole social system; or she must be prepared to save her in- 
dividuality by keeping up a chronic agitation against England, 
like that which has blighted and ruined Ireland; or there 
must be some method in reserve which shall prevent either ne- 
cessity, and suffer Scotland to determine her own career paci- 
fically, whether that is to be one of identification with England, 
or not. Now, there is such a method in reserve. Scotland has 
lain politically fallow long enough. A modified autonomy 
must be restored to her. She must have some adequate means 
of self-government, and self-development, consistent with that 
Union with England which she voluntarily assented to, which 
she has reaped many an advantage from, and which she never will 
wish to dissever. This idea, we are glad to see, has already 
appeared as a vein of sentiment running through the speeches, 
and other public elucidations, of the associates in the Scottish 
Rights Movement. In a Glasgow weekly paper, entitled The 
Commonwealth, we find the following passage, of the date 
December the 10th :— 


“These two things—the increase of number of Parliamentary re- 
presentatives for Scotland; and the appointment of a Scottish Secre- 
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tary of State in the room of the Lord-Advocate—are the main 
practical measures of remedy that have yet been propounded by the 
leaders of the Scottish Rights agitation. Now, while these two 
measures have our hearty and unreserved approval, we do not think 
that of themselves they will secure ‘ Justice to Scotland.’ They will 
do much; but they will not do all. The full remedy, we believe, is 
deeper and more distant. It lies in that idea already propounded in 
our columns, that, for the proper government and administration of 
this country, the present system of one Parliament legislating on and 
for everything, small or great, from the Orkneys to Cornwall, is 
utterly and radically bad; and that what is necessary is a division of 
the country into great districts, each with a Parliament or legislative 
apparatus, for the transaction of its own business; while the general 
or Imperial Parliament of the nation shall take in charge only the 
national business as such, and furnish, as it were, the highest legisla- 
tive hints necessary to secure the concurrent action of the whole 
British body-politic.” 

Mr. Dove, at the Glasgow meeting of December the 15th, 
broached the same speculation as follows :— 


* Js Scotland so absolutely stupid that she cannot transact her own 
local business, but she must ever run off to London with a great many 
Scotch guineas in her pocket that never return? Must we in every 
act of life always look to London, as if all the wisdom of the world 
were concentrated there? Can we do nothing for ourselves, not even 
administer our own local affairs, with which no other country has any 
concern? ‘Truly, I do not think this is reasonable, and I do not think 
itis right. Let the Imperial Parliament regulate all imperial affairs ; 
but let there be also some Scottish assembly for the direction of those 
matters which are exclusively Scottish. I do not say a legislative 
assembly, but an administrative one. You can have no difficulty in 
understanding how this might be effected, for you are all familiar with 
a system which proves that an administrative assembly may co-exist 
with a legislative assembly. You all know that in the Presbyterian 
form of church government there are sessions, presbyteries, synods, 
and a General Assembly. ‘The legislative power and ultimate appeal 
lie with the General Assembly, which is the supreme judicature. 
Now, the present House of Commons represents a Presbyterian 
Assembly without sessions, without presbyteries, and without synods, 
and every little petty case is brought before the general assembly of 
the nation, when it could be quite as well disposed of by local pres- 
byteries and local synods. Why should not Scotland have a political 
synod to manage her Scottish affairs? The synod does not legislate, 
but it administers; and so long as England has different laws and 
different institutions, I say there is great need of a Scottish synod— 
a political synod to administer the affairs of Scotland.” 

It would be absurd to confound such an argument as this with 
a cry for the Repeal of the Union. It is something very differ- 
ent. It is, in reality, an indication of the manner in which the 
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Union might be consummated in accordance with the latest and 
best ideas of political science. It is an application to the case 
of Scotland of one of the most promising speculations of the 
time—the speculation as to the mutual limits of centralization 
and local self-government. 

For many years there has been a growing dissatisfaction with 
that system of government which centralizes all or the greater 
part of the management of a nation’s affairs in a single metro- 
politan institution or cluster of institutions; and a growing con- 
viction that it is desirable for the interests of education, good 
government, and progress, that we should have as much as pos- 
sible of active local citizenship. The principle which the advo- 
cates of this speculation put forward is this very obvious and natural 
one, that, whatever business pertains to any locality, town, or dis- 
trict, ought, as far as possible, to be transacted within the limits 
of that locality, town, or district, and by the common agreement 
of its inhabitants, considering and discussing the matter among 
themselves. It would be a ” good thing, it is held, if we could 
have in every parish a w eekly ’ folk-mote - a certain day for the 
public discussion by the parishioners, of topics of local interest 
as well as of the political questions agitating the nation. Taking 
this weekly parochial meeting as the primary political institution 
of the country, there ought, according to the plan indicated, 
to bea regular ore adation of institutions, connecting the loc: al 
organization with the general Parliament of the country, pre- 
cisely as a Presbyterian kirk-session is connected with the 
General Assembly by the intermediate action of Presbyteries 
and Provincial Synods. Thus the whole nation would be 
thoroughly penetrated to its smallest local fibre by the feeling of 
energetic political life. The benefits, as regards efficient govern- 
ment, order, and liberty would, it is thought, be immense. The 
ordinary classification of governments into monarchical, aristo- 
cratic, republican, and the like, is held to be far less valuable 
as a means of testing the degree of liberty enjoyed by any 
given community, than would be a division of governments 
into two general classes,—those whose main feature is govern- 
ment from a centre, and those which permit a local distribution 
of the political power, There may be despotism in a centralized 
republic ; but despotism cannot co-exist with local self-govern- 
ment, whatever is the ostensible form of the general authority. 
Great Britain, though a monarchy, has more of local self-govern- 
ment than France though a republic, and is consequently a free 
country ; but Great Britain is still behind America in this re- 
spect, Only on the other side of the Atlantic do we see local 
institutional self-government developed to anything like the ex- 
tent it might attain, Only there, consequently, i is active citizen- 
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ship a reality. In every district in the United States there is as 
full and intense a political life, as there was in Athens, or any 
other of the petty Hellenic Republics of the ancient world; the 
function of citizenship is as real a part of human duty and as 
valuable a means of human education ; the mass of the people 
are not trained to regard political indifferentism as a virtue ; and 
yet there seems, if we except the slavery question, to be no diffi- 
culty in reconciling this autonomy of the parts with the general 
conduct of the whole republic. The time is coming, it 1s said, 
when it shall be so all the world over; and in Great Britain 
there might be a movement in that direction even now. The 
glory of Athens, and that which enabled her to send forth out 
of her small free population of some hundred thousand souls, 
such clusters of eminent contemporaries as were always to be 
found in her, was her intense political life. Every Athenian was 
a citizen, who felt his individual weight, and could make his 
individual weight felt, in the proceedings of the community. 
Solon even made it a law that no Athenian should remain neu- 
tral on any great question of the time under pain of death or 
disfranchisement. True, the days of small republics are gone— 
large areas of the earth are now submitted to a common rule, 
and acknowledge a common path and destiny ; but there is no 
reason why, even in the largest nation, the functions of a central 
government (and it is the business of advanced science to deter- 
mine what the functions shall be) should not be harmonized with 
a system of deliberative and administrative institutions, branch- 
ing through the whole body-politic like ducts and arteries, grow- 
ing smaller and smaller as they reached the extremities. 

If we are not mistaken, the agitation for Scottish Rights will, 
sooner or later, connect itself with this great speculation. Per- 
haps, indeed, the most interesting mode of viewing the agitation 
is to regard it as an unexpected revolt of one most important and 
sedate part of the island against a system of Parliamentary and 
official centralization, which all parties equally dislike. Scotland 
takes the lead in the movement, and has regard chiefly to herself 
in her mode of advocating it; but it is a movement by which 
England, Wales, and Ireland will also profit. 
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Art. IV.—1. General History of the Christian Religion and 
Church. From the German of Dr. Augustus Neander. 
Translated from the Second and Improved Edition. By 
JosepH Torrey, Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philo- 
sophy in the University of Vermont. Vol. I. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1847. 

2. General History of the Christian Religion and Church. 
Translated from the German of Dr. Augustus Neander. 
By Joseru Torrey, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Vermont. New Edition, carefully revised by 
the Rev. A. S. W. Morrison, B.A. Vol. I. London: 
Henry G. Bohn, 1850. 


THE two publishers whose names we find in the respective title 
pages of these translations of Neander’s Church History, have 
done good service in making this great work more accessible to 
English readers. In now drawing attention to the first volume 
of the work, we have no intention to compare the merits of 
these two translations, Our business at present is with the 
great importance in these days of a careful examination of the 
early records of Christianity. We wish that some one well 
qualified for the task would undertake to bring these records 
within the reach of all classes of our countrymen. Neander’s 
history is sure to interest persons who have received a learned 
education: We would gladly see portions of the earlier part of 
it reproduced in such a form as would attract all readers. 

Every one who attentively considers the state of society in 
this age, must be filled with a melancholy conviction, that great 
and unwearied efforts are being made by the enemies of Chris- 
tianity to undermine belief in the historical truth of its divine 
origin. These efforts are in many instances especially directed 
to the class of working-men. Argumentative books, originally 
addressed to the more educated classes, are explained and ab- 
breviated in lighter publications, which circulate but too widely 
in our towns. Some of these books are ribaldrous and impure. 
These will at once be cast aside by all persons of good feeling. 
But others confine themselves to argument ; and the arguments 
they advance often circulate more widely than the books them- 
selves, They are propagated from mouth to mouth; and many 
a good man may at times feel himself placed in a difficulty from 
not knowing how to meet such arguments, though he has an 
implicit conviction that they are unsound, 

The same evil is at work amongst the upper classes. En- 
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quiring minds are in this age perpetually scrutinizing old esta- 
blished principles ; and, as there is a great affectation of novelty 
in the attacks lately made on Christianity, while the books con- 
taining these attacks are certainly extensively read, it seems 
certain that the subject of the evidences of Christianity requires 
to be carefully elaborated. 

English literature is very rich in books of evidences; and 
perhaps not much can be added to what is already contained in 
these books. They are a great storehouse, and from them the 
student may arm himself fully with the means of resisting these 
attacks, which, however they affect novelty, are really made 
with the old weapons. The Christian Church has not grown 
for these eighteen centuries and a half, in the midst of opposition 
from all quarters, and of the most incongruous kinds, without 
having had occasion at one time or another to resist almost 
every conceivable species of attack. But, though the argu- 
ments of assailants may be substantially the old arguments 
which have been often answered, still they are reproduced with a 
show of novelty. Now most of the books of evidences have been 
written with distinct reference to some particular errors, which 
they opposed in their own day ; and new assaults will generally 
require a new attitude of defence, though after all it is the old 
strength of arm and the old weapons that are to be used. 

Hence, probably no greater service could be done to the cause 
of Christianity by any one who was equal to the task, than to 
write a new book of evidences, adapted to the exact exigencies of 
this age; and, in order to meet the particular errors which are 
now most dangerous, such a book of evidences ought to be in 
the main historical, It is in looking back to the history of the 
way in which the religion of Christ was established on the ruins 
of heathenism, and in the distinct and well accredited facts 
which such history brings before us, that we shall find the best 
antidote to the vague insinuations of that scepticism, which 
would represent the whole early progress of the Christian Church 
as veiled in a dark cloud. 

It is not of course meant that clear and powerful arguments, 
and a skilful exposure of antichristian fallacies, will necessarily 
force conviction on the unwilling or on him whose mind is 
morbidly given to doubt ; but still it is a duty to maintain truth 
by sound reasoning, even where antagonists will not or cannot 
appreciate it. And no one can calculate the wide-spreading 
evil that might follow, if we allowed falsehood to have the 
seeming triumph of being allowed to attract attention and go 
forth amongst the rising generation without an answer. 

We have said that books of evidences for the present needs 
of the age ought to be especially historical. Intended to benefit 
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persons of a doubting turn, they certainly ought to contain 
much more of positive truth than of the weighing of arguments 
and acute answers to objections. In this form they will best 
avoid the evil which has been felt in most books of evidences— 
viz., that, as they repeat and give currency to the fallacious 
arguments which they wish to expose, weak and wayward 
minds have a great tendency to think more of the objection 
than of the answer, even when the answer is most really tri- 
umphal. Probably most readers both of Butler and of Paley 
have at times felt this. The most effective defences of Christi- 
anity will be found to deal most in those expositions of positive 
truth which sweep hesitations and minute objections before them 
as a flood. ‘This would be an argument in favour of throwing 
our evidences as much as possible into the historical form at all 
times; and in our own day, since it is the proof as to the his- 
torical origin and progress of Christianity that unbelievers are 
most disposed to resist, we shall do well to join issue with them 
fairly and manfully on the very point in which they affect to 
believe that our case is weak. 

We think then that any one might do good service, who, looking 
to therecordsof the firsttwo hundred yearsof the Christian Church, 
would seize all the great salient points in the history, and bring 
them one by one clearly forward in a popular form. To explain 
our meaning, we propose in this article to select a few points of 
history from the volume of Neander which now lies before us. 
Such a mere sketch from the early history as our limits admit of 
in the present article may do little for the great work which 
seems so requisite in these days, But still it will accomplish 
somewhat, if it but points out the way to others—still more if it 
strengthens the personal faith of one reader, or enables any one 
in this age of shifting opinions to understand more clearly than 
he did before the firm historical foundation on which our convic- 
tion of the divine origin of Christianity is built. 

The period to which we wish first to direct attention is the 
middle of the second century, that is, about sixty years from 
the death of the Apostle St. John. St. John, as all know, out- 
lived the date of his Master’s crucifixion by about seventy 
years, being in his own person the link which connects the se- 
cond with the first century, At the date to which we now refer 
the throne of the Roman Empire was filled by Marcus Aurelius, 
commonly called the second Antoninus. He assumed the reins 
of empire on the death of the elder Antoninus in 161 A.p. St. 
John certainly lived to the year 100. Polycarp, a personal 
friend and disciple of St. John, was living, Bishop of Smyrna, 
when M. Aurelius came to the throne. These notes of time set 
forth the exact distance of the point of history now selected, 
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from the birth of Christianity. The first thirty-three years of 
Christian history are filled by our Lord’s own life: the next 
sixty-seven are those during which the apostles laboured in 
building up the Church, and one after another fell asleep till 
the list of their deaths was closed by that of St. John, the 
youngest and most long lived of their company. The next 
sixty years form the age of their immediate successors, and 
amongst these Polycarp may be selected at present as the most 
noted. So that the transition in point of time is easy from our 
Lord’s death to the old age anda death of St. John—from St. 
John to the old age of his disciple Polycarp. 


Whoever has visited Rome has mounted the massive steps 
which lead by an easy ascent to the front of that square of 
palace-like buildings which occupies the site of the ancient capi- 
tol, and will remember fronting him, as he ascended, the majes- 
tic bronze statue of an emperor on horseback. In the middle 
ages this was supposed to be a statue of Constantine. It was 
therefore carefully preserved. Probably it would not have been 
so well treated in those rough days, had men known, as is now 
ascertained, that it represented, not the first Christian emperor, 
but a persecutor of Christians. Marcus Aurelius, whose statue 
this is—we have said—ascended the throne in 161 A.p., while 
Polycarp was living. Some may think it too harsh to call him 
a persecutor ; but he was at least one who allowed the Christians 
to suffer great persecution, when it was his bounden duty to 
exert his authority in defending them as his loyal subjects from 
the violence of the inferior magistrates and of the savage crowd. 

The statue, as is well known, is one of great beauty. Michael 
Angelo, who designed the palaces in the midst of which it now 
stands, is said to have been so filled with admiration of its life- 
like power, that in ecstasy he called upon the horse to walk. 
And the figure and face of him who rides it are worthy of his 
steed. Niebuhr* tells us that any one who lives in Italy may 
easily make a collection of busts of Marcus Aurelius, so as to 
trace his appearance distinctly from boyhood to his death. His 
outward form then is quite familiar to the antiquary and _histo- 
rian; and his most secret thoughts in mature age are laid open 
in the book of his meditations. Niebuhr bursts forth in admi- 
ration of him,—“ If there is anywhere an expression of virtue, 
it is,” he says, “in the heavenly features of Marcus Aurelius ;” 
and again,—“ No one who reads his work can help loving him ;” 
and again,—“ He was certainly the noblest character of his 
time, and I know no other man who combined such an unaffected 





* Lectures on Roman History, vol. v. lect. Ixx. p. 278. 
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Marcus Aurelius. 105 
kindness, mildness and humility, with such a conscientiousness 
and severity towards himself.” This is high praise from a great 
judge ; and doubtless the man was a splendid specimen of what 
cultivated heathenism may produce. “In his correspondence,” 
says Niebuhr,* “ we find him in the happy time of youth, bor- 
dering on manhood, in the full bloom of life, and very happy. 
At the beginning of his reign he was depressed, and felt over- 
whelmed by the burdens of his office; but he never neglected 
any of his duties. We also know him as a tender husband and 
father.” But still, in the book of his meditations, “there are,” says 
Niebuhr, “things . . . . which no one can read without deep 
grief, for there we find this purest of men without happiness.” 
One cannot but suspect that the great historian is over partial 
to his favourite; but still Marcus Aurelius was no doubt a very 
remarkable heathen. He had been educated with the greatest 
care, and had made all the progress which the most anxious in- 
structors could desire. And all his other studies had been made 
subservient to philosophy. Philosophy stood to these heathens 
in the place of religion. The heathen superstitions were hardly 
to be called religion, for they scarcely aimed at all at producing 
an effect on the conduct, still less had they power to search the 
heart and soul; and of the various systems, the only philosophy 
which in this age had any life in it, was that of the Stoics. About 
sixty years before,f a great master, Epictetus, had arisen in 
that sect, who had breathed new life into its teaching. Insisting 
much on stern views of duty and the dignity of human nature, 
the Stoical system was well calculated to urge a heathen to exer- 
tion, and it succeeded certainly in making men as active and 
energetic in the cause of goodness as they could well be without 
any distinct knowledge of God and of His readiness to help their 
failing weakness. But Stoicism taught man to rely more upon 
himself and think more of his own dignity, than a calm view ot 
his whole nature, and especially of his relation to the unseen 
world, ought to have suggested to the truly thoughtful even of 
the heathen. Hume in his essay on the several philosophical 
schools identifies the Platonist with the man of contemplation, 
the Stoic with the man of action. ‘The Stoical system was always 
welcome to the character of the ever active energetic Romans. 
As some of the greatest men at the close of the Republic rejoiced 
to be enlisted in the Stoic sect—so it had been a great favourite 
in the worst days of the first emperors, amongst those who sighed 
for a return of the old times and longed for some nobler pattern 
of virtue than could be found in their degenerate age. A stern 
sense of duty and an untiring energy to fulfil what duty required, 





* Lectures on Roman History, vol. v. lect. xx. + A.D. 103. Clinton, Fast. Rom. 
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and a proud feeling of power in its fulfilment, were the very 
points in the character of the Romans which had vindicated for 
them the empire of the world. And the Stoic who in the middle 
of the second century filled the throne of the world was certainly 
a model of Roman virtue. 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, surnamed the philosopher, early 
threw aside rhetoric and all lighter studies, and gave his mind 
to the noblest philosophy of his age, and he strove all through 
his life to rule his actions by its precepts. It is striking to 
remark Niebuhr’s emphatic repetition of the statement,* that, 
with all his virtues, M. Aurelius was not happy. He was 
master of the throne of the world, and he had a soul to appre- 
ciate all the vast sources of rich enjoyment which the world 
offers. Some of his predecessors had thought of no enjoyment 
but sensual pleasure. Some had been rough soldiers whose 
chief excitement was the battle-field; others had thirsted for power 
with an intense desire, which left their hearts little rest for the 
quieter and more refined pleasures. Some of them had indeed 
been great and good men—the first Antoninus who adopted him, 
a calm philosophic spirit like himself. But no one of the em- 
perors had ever been placed in this great position, with higher 
capacities than Marcus Aurelius for appreciating all those en- 
joyments of the best and purest kind which unlimited empire 
placed within his reach, Yet he certainly was not happy. His 
stoical doctrine told him to consider all outward circumstances 
as of no moment in affecting the happiness of a philosopher : 
Butf his wife, the daughter of his predecessor, was quite un- 
worthy of him; Lucius Verus, his adopted brother, who was 
associated with him in the empire, was given up to all dis- 
soluteness; Commodus, his son and successor, was a monster of 
depravity. And, besides his domestic uneasiness, dark storms 
seemed gathering over the empire, and, in the midst of the 
vague apprehensions which their approach raised, no philosophy 
could keep him calm. Niebuhr has said, speaking of this 
reign, that “the hearts which were then panting for a purer 
atmosphere, while paganism was yet prevailing, found peace 
afterwards in their faith in the Christian Revelation.” It may 
seem strange that a man like Marcus Aurelius, with the great 
aspirations after the good and the eternal, with which certainly 
his heart swelled, should not have sought consolation in that 
Christianity with which he was brought into contact. We 
may not unnaturally think that a good man, with such a 
feeling of unhappiness, would have been sure, like Cornelius 
in the Acts, to understand and eagerly embrace the blessings 





* Lectures on Roman History, vol. v. lect. 1xx. p. 280. t Ibid. p. 281. 
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which Christianity offered him. But it was not so with Marcus 
Aurelius. He knew Christianity and hated it. May we not 
say that the stoical element of pride dulled his perception of the 
truth? Though forced to look upon Christianity face to 
face, he had no heart to love that in it which most deserves 
love. 

The point in Christianity which ought chiefly to have im- 
pressed the Stoic, was that wonderful boldness with which 
Christians met death. All human systems of philosophy 
regarded it as their greatest triumph if they were able to nerve 
men’s minds as death approached. ‘Their books are full of ex- 
hortations to guide men in that great catastrophe. Marcus 
Aurelius knew that there was a system spread far and wide 
through his dominions, which was able to nerve the souls, not 
of the learned and philosophic only, but of common men and 
women—often the weakest—to meet death in its most terrific 
form without flinching. Yet so blinded was he by prejudice 
that he accounts that to be sheer obstinacy or ostentation in 
Christians, which he claims in heathens as the highest triumph 
of philosophy. All will readily call to mind the well-known 
passage in which, thus expressing his contempt of the noble 
deaths of Christians, he forfeits irretrievably his character as an 
earnest lover of truth.* 

The character of Marcus Aurelius, though a great heathen 
character, was spoiled by heathen prejudice. In comparing the 
deaths of Christians with those which his own philosophy eulo- 
gizes, he speaks in disparagement of the enthusiasm with which 
Christians died, as opposed to philosophic calmness. He might 
have known that there was great calmness in Christian deaths ; 
and, as Milmanf has excellently pointed out, where the spirit 
kindled from calmness into enthusiasm in the contemplation of 
an assured immortality, he ought to have seen a proof that in 
these cases such vague guesses as alone philosophy could supply, 
had ripened into the certainty of religious faith—that which the 
philosopher only coldly hoped for, the Christian felt to be certain 
and assured truth. 

“No emperor after the savage Nero,” says the calm and 
impartial Mosheim,{ “ prepared more injuries and calamities for 
the Christians than this much vaunted philosopher.” Certainly 
there was much severe persecution during his reign. 

Tt was most probably in this reign that in Rome itself Justin 
Martyr was put to death. Justin was a very remarkable man. 
In the title of his works he is called Justin the philosopher and 





* Cf. Milman’s History of Christianity, vol. ii. ch. vii. p. 177. + Ibid. 
t Hist. Ecclesiast., seec. ii. p. i. sec. v. 
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martyr.* He was, in fact, what Marcus Aurelius might himself 
have become, had it not been for some natural defect in his 
character as a lover of truth, or for the prejudices engendered 
by his stoical pride. An ardent lover of truth, Justin, as is well 
known, tried the various schools of heathen philosophy, and 
found them all wanting ; his mind knew no rest in the 
search after truth till he embraced Christianity. He was born 
in Samaria, but brought up a heathen. At the time of the 
accession of Marcus Aurelius, Justin was, according to one 
account, about sixty years of age, according to another, seventy 
at the least, according to another, not much more than forty. 
Devoting himself in his early days to heathen philosophy, he was 
first attracted by the Stoics, but they could give him no satisfac- 
tion, when his soul yearned after the knowledge of God. He 
passed under the teaching of various sects dissatisfied with them 
all, till at last he thought he found rest in Platonism. He rejoiced 
in Plato’s lofty views of the connexion of man’s soul with the 
world invisible, and the hopes of going to God when the soul 
should shake off the body. Very touching is the well-known 
account he himself has left us of his conversiont—how, medi- 
tating one day on these lofty truths, he went forth to walk 
alone on the sea-shore, and was followed by an old man of 
kind and grave aspect: the stranger’s conversation corresponded 
with his appearance: they talked of grave and lofty subjects: 
the stranger pointed out to him the insufficiency of all human 
teaching; spoke to him of the prophets whom God had raised 
up as inspired teachers, and urged the necessity of prayer if the 
soul would really learn to know the God of truth: “ Pray,” 
said the old man, “that the gates of light may be opened to 
thee: not to all men does it belong to comprehend the truth, 
but only to him to whom understanding is granted by God and 
his Christ.” 

This interview made a deep impression on the mind of Justin, 
and he ultimately took refuge in Christianity, “ esteeming 
it,” he tells us, “the only safe and profitable philosophy.’ 
Henceforth, still retaining his philosopher’s garb, he devoted 
himself to urge upon others that system in which his own soul 
had found rest. He wrote the two defences of Christianity which 
we find in his works, one addressed principally to the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius, the other to the Roman Senate during the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius. But if his arguments reached M. 
Aurelius’ ears they failed, not only to convince him, but even to 





* §S. Justini Philosophi et Martyris opera Otto. Jena, 1842. 
+ Dialogus cum Tryphone, e. 7. t Ibid., e. 8. 
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make him friendly or just to the author. Justin, on his second 
visit to Rome, was apprehended with several of his friends and 
disciples, brought before Rusticus, the Preefect of the City, and 
commanded to sacrifice to the heathen gods. But he had 
learned even in his heathen days to admire the constancy of 
the Christian martyrs, and he was not now to be terrified into 
a denial of the religion which had for years been the joy of his 
heart.* Rusticus, the Praefect, before whom he was summoned, 
was one of the philosophic teachers of Marcus Aurelius; and 
Crescens the Cynic, the audience of whose school had been di- 
minished by the teaching of Justin, is said to have urged on 
his death. The philosophers, it seems, were jealous ‘of the 
teacher of a true heavenly wisdom such as their worldly minds 
could not reach. Rusticus pressed Justin to renounce Christ ; 
but the friends with one voice declared their steadfast faith, and 
their hope of being preserved at a higher and more awful 
tribunal, before which all men must stand. Sentence was pro- 
nounced on them as refusing to sacrifice, and disobeying the 
commands of the Emperor. They were all scourged and be- 
headed ; and the faithful secretly carried away and ‘buried their 
remains, ‘This martyrdom is referred by Milmanf to the year 
166 or 167, the 6th or 7th year of Marcus Aurelius, “The 
Greeks celebrate the 1st of June, the Latins the 10th of April,f 
in memory of the death of Justin, and tradition points out the 
Church of St. Lorenzo without the walls of Rome as the resting 
place of his remains. 

But it was in Asia Minor that the persecutions of this time 
were most severe. Eusebius has assigned the death of Polycarp 
to Easter 166.|| Polycarp, the disciple and friend of St. John, 
had known others also of the first disciples, and had conversed 
in his youth with many of those who had seen Christ.§ He is 
represented as declaring at his martyrdom that he had been a 
servant of Christ for eighty- six years, This time is probably 
calculated from his baptism. He is stated to have been ap- 
pointed by authority of the apostles, to be Bishop of the Church 
of Smyrna. And now in the extremity of old age, he was 
dragged before an infuriated mob of mixed heathens and Jews, 
that he might be forced to deny Christ, or if he refused, given up 
to the lions or the stake. And all this was brought to pass, if 





*See the whole excellently described in Milman’s History of Christianity. 
Book IJ. ch. vii. p. 183. 

t+ Vide History of Christianity as above. 

+ Cf. Justin Martyr. Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography. 

i Vide the Authorities in Clinton, F.R. A. D. 166. 

2 Irenzeus, ap. Euseb. H. E., iv., 14 quoted by Clinton, F. R. Act. and 
Martyr, ap. Euseb. iv., 15 Lbid. 
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not by the express command of the philosophic Emperor, cer- 
tainly in consequence of his edicts. 

Neander points out that in the character of the persecutions 
of this time,* we find two things peculiarly worthy of remark: 
—First, that search was made for the Christians by express 
command, and next, that it was now attempted to force the 
accused to a denial of their religion by tortures. An edict 
which agrees in all respects with this practice is still extant 
under the name of Aurelian.f It is conjectured that there has 
been a mistake of the name, and that this is the very edict 
which let loose persecution under Marcus Aurelius. The edict 
runs thus:—“ We have heard that the laws are violated by 
those who in our times call themselves Christians. Let them 
be arrested; and unless they offer to the gods, let them be 
punished with divers tortures; yet so that justice may be 
mingled with severity, and that the punishment may cease as 
soon as the end is gained of extirpating the transgressors.” 
“The last clause,” says Neander, “is altogether in keeping 
with the character of Marcus Aurelius. The governors were 
to keep steadily in view the one object, which was to put down 
Christianity in its collision with the state religion, and to bring 
back men to the worship of the Roman gods. They were not 
to act by the promptings of blind passion; but such a clause 
was plainly insufficient to place a check on cruel and arbitrary 
measures,” t 

Attempts have been made to defend Marcus Aurelius, as if 
the clause relating to the use of torture was dictated by an ill- 
advised humanity, which thought that the lives of the accused 
might be saved by thus forcing them to renounce their faith. 
But nothing can justify his conduct under the admitted fact, 
that his edicts gave a fresh license to persecution, by removing 
those salutary checks on the outbursts of popular superstition 
and violence which had been devised by the humanity and 
justice of his immediate predecessors. 

The account of the martyrdom of Polycarp shews how im- 
possible it had now become, under the imperial patronage of 
persecution, for humane magistrates to rescue even the most hon- 
oured victims.) The Proconsul of Asia at this time was no 
bitter enemy of the Christians; but he was forced to yield to 
the violence of the multitude. The cry for Christian victims 
was raised, and he was powerless to resist. Of this persecu- 





* Ecclesiast. Hist., vol. i. sect. i. p. 146, Transl., Edin. 1847. 
+ Ibid. p. 147. 
t Ibid. p. 146. 
|| See the account given, bid. p. 148. 
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tion we have a detailed account in the circular letter from the 
Church of Smyrna to the other Christian churches. 

And now we pass on ten years to the 17th year of Marcus 
Aurelius’ reign,* and find in the opposite extremity of the 
empire the same or even worse enormities. In the year 177, 
Ireneus, the disciple of Polycarp, became Bishop of Lyons by 
the death of Pothinus. Pothinus was nearly ninety years old, 
and therefore could remember the days of the apostles, 

Eusebius,f as is well known, has preserved the account of 
these persecutions as related by the Gallic Churches themselves, 
in their letter to their brethren in Asia. The violence perpe- 
trated at Lyons and Vienne, against the aged Pothinus and a 
multitude of Christian victims, is familiar to every tyro in 
church history. Let any one disposed to think very favour- 
ably of Marcus Aurelius, read in Neander or in Milman the well- 
known revolting details, and contrast the mad fury of the per- 
secutors with the gentle endurance of the persecuted; and he 
must pause before he adopts Niebuhr’s or Gibbon’s estimate of the 
philosophic emperor. 

It is well for all Christians to fix deeply in their minds the 
details of such history. It can never be useless to have dis- 
tinctly brought before us the very decided character of that testi- 
mony which the disciples of the early times gave to the sincerity 
of their convictions. These Gallic and Asiatic Christians of 
Marcus Aurelius’ time, did not indeed claim to have seen the 
Lord risen from the dead, nor to have been themselves witnesses 
of his miracles; so that their sufferings differ greatly in the force 
of their evidence from the sufferings of the earliest age, accord- 
ing to the well-known distinction, that the sufferings of the 
apostolic days were endured in attestation of plain matters of 
fact, as to which the sufferers could not be mistaken; these 
martyrs of the second century shewed merely that steadfast ad- 
herence to their opinions which earnest men have often shewn 
when their opinions were erroneous. But still these martyr- 
doms of the middle of the second century are even in themselves 
an important part of Christian evidence, as they shew how the 
temporal power strove to put down the truth, and how in the 
time of the second Antonine, a strange alliance was formed be- 
tween the philosophers, the civil rulers, and the mob, all anxious 
to resist that system which triumphed over them all, because it 
was instinct with God’s truth, Christianity seems clearly to 
shew that there was something unearthly about it, even from the 
history of these persecutions of the middle of the second cen- 
tury. 





* Cf, Clinton, F. R. + Euseb. H. E., L. V., ci. 
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It is not strange, perhaps, that a violent superstitious mob 
should hate this pure religion; the ignorant might well hate 
it, delighting in the night; bad rulers might well hate it, 
since it rebuked their lusts; and such resistance would only 
show what we learn from every page of its records, that it is a 
pure and holy system such as ignorant, bad men hate. But in 
the history of the middle of the second century, we have the 
strange spectacle of the Church winning its way triumphant 
though sternly resisted by human power and learning, directed 
with no vague impulse, but steadily and perseveringly, under a 
man who may be taken as a very favourable specimen of mere 
human virtue and wisdom, 

The history of these persecutions has, however, its chief weight 
in the Christian Evidences from the proof it gives how great had 
been the progress which Christianity had made throughout the 
world, while it was yet detested by all human rulers, and had, as 
yet, but little human means by which to gain strength. Hated, 
despised, and resisted, it had spread already over the whole em- 
pire. We have persecutions of this date in Rome, in Asia, and 
in Gaul. 

It was, indeed, this strange progress of Christianity which now 
called the persecutions forth. ‘The Romans had despised Judaism, 
and at the first they despised Christianity. They did not think 
of persecuting it, till they saw that it would make no compromise 
with idolatry, and aimed at universal dominion. Lut even the 
exclusive claim of Christianity to be the only true religion would 
not have provoked such a man as Marcus Aurelius, had he 
thought that he might safely despise it. But the time when 
a Roman could affect to overlook and despise Christianity was 
now gone. Little more than fifty years had passed from the 
age of the Apostles, and the tree they planted now over- 
shadowed all the earth, The Romans thought it a blighting 
poisonous plant, but could not deny that all their institutions 
were overshadowed by its branches. A great change had come 
in the relative situations of Christianity and Paganism during 
the last fifty years. There was no country in the empire in 
which Christianity was not now rapidly prevailing. There was 
hardly a city of any importance in which there was not a Chris- 
tian Church. There were now not only a few, but many 
Christian soldiers, Christian senators, Christians in the Emperor's 
palace; Christians were numerous everywhere, in all ranks, 
Men had become alarmed lest what they deemed this new folly 
should supersede the institutions hallowed by the wisdom of so 
many centuries. 

The great importance to which Christianity had thus attained, 
naturally then excited in those days the jealousy of all who 
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adhered to Paganism. Milman writes*—‘“ The darkening 
aspect of the times wrought up this growing alienation and 
hatred to open and furious hostility.” And the accusations 
which were now on all sides brought against the Christians, as 
traitors to Rome, since they despised the Roman gods, are a 
plain proof that the Pagans viewed the progress of the new reli- 
gion as truly formidable. A painful impression had seized men’s 
minds, that the ancient religion was about to fall before its new 
rival, and with the ancient religion the ancient power of the em- 
pire. Hence sprang a jealousy such as men never feel against a 
rival who is not formidable.t Was there a great flood to lay 
waste the fields—an unusual drought—an earthquake—a plague 
—a dangerous invasion of some barbarous tribe—(and all these 
evils burst forth together, in ill-omened union during the early 
years of the reign of Marcus Aurelius)—the gloomy forebodings 
of the Pagans attributed all these signs of impending calamity 
to the frightful increase in the number of the bold innovators 
who refused to pay honour to the ancient gods. Hence the vio- 
lent outbursts of popular superstition—hence the harsh conduct 
of even the best heathen rulers, in their perplexity at the many 
symptoms of gloomy times, and at the great changes which seemed 
inevitably impending—changes which all the prejudices of their 
national pride made them view with deep alarm, while yet they felt 
themselves powerless to resist them. The rulers basely consented 
to gratify the fury of the mob, if haply the heathen gods might 
be appeased by the sacrifice of those who so boldly avowed rebel- 
lion against their worship. Thus the very cries with which the still 
dominant heathen portion of the community now demanded the 
punishment of Christians, marked that Christianity had grown 
to an eminence and power before which heathenism quailed. 

And all this progress Christianity had made when both the 
learning and the strength of the world were enlisted in opposing 
it. The fact of its having thus undermined all the old Roman 
institutions before fifty years had passed from the death of the 
last of its earliest humble missionaries, is a most important ele- 
ment in the evidence of the divine origin of Christianity. 


The same incidental proof of the divine origin of our religion is 
forced upon us, if we turn to the history of the fifty years before 
the date we have now selected. Going back fifty years from 
Marcus Aurelius, we come to the reign of Trajan. Trajan became 
emperor A.D. 98. This date ought to be carefully noted. It is 
beyond all question as an historical fact that St. John lived till 
the third year of Trajan’s reign. When Trajan became emperor, 





* History of Christianity, B. ii. ch. vii. p. 173. + Ibid., p. 180. 
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St. John was quietly presiding over the Church of Ephesus, 
having returned from his banishment in the island of Patmos, 
probably two years before.* At Ephesus he was still living in 
the year 100 a.D., and in the year 104 was written one of the 
most interesting documents of the history of those days, the fa- 
mous letter of Pliny to Trajan, which no one who wishes to 
know the real state of society in Trajan’s time ever overlooks, 

Pliny the younger—the elegant scholar, and accomplished rhe- 
torician—a man also of great wealth and high station—the in- 
timate friend of Trajan, was thirty-seven years of age when Trajan 
succeeded to the empire, having therefore lived through the prime 
of his manhood a contemporary of St. John. When he was forty- 
two, that is, three years after the date at which we know St. John 
to have been still living at Ephesus, Pliny was appointed by Trajan 
to be governor of the province of Bithynia; and in the second year 
of his government he wrote the remarkable letter so often quoted. 
It has come down to us in the volume of those letters, which he 
himself prepared for publication—which all scholars read as ad- 
mired specimens of the Latin tongue, and which certainly were 
neither composed nor preserved with the view of advancing the 
interests of the Christian Church, The work of a heathen, pre- 
served by heathens, it is most important, as presenting us with 
the heathen view of Christianity in that age. Now, in this letter, 
first, no one can fail to note several remarkable points of lesser 
moment.t 1st, There is mention made of the Lord’s Supper, 
(sacramentum is the very word which Pliny uses for the oath by 
which he says the Christians bound themselves.) 2d, There is 
allusion to the charges commonly brought against Christians by 
Jews and Heathens—that, in the sacred meal, they fed on human 
flesh—a charge, of course arising from the words in which the 
rite was instituted, and of which Pliny expresses his disbelief. 
3d, The letter, as all will remember, speaks of hymns, which the 
Christians sang at day-break, in which they worshipped Christ as 
God. 4th, It bears testimony to the moral influence which their 
union in the Church was designed to exercise over the Chris- 
tians’ lives. 5th, It seems to illustrate the way in which Chris- 
tianity broke down the barriers heathenism had erected between 
freemen and slaves—for certain female slaves (ancille) whom 
Pliny tortured, are called ministre, that is probably deacon- 
esses, of the Church. 6th, The letter shows the Christians 
horror of idolatry, by mentioning (as we learn also from St. Paul, 
1 Cor.) that they hesitated to buy in the market the flesh of any 
beasts which had been slain in sacrifice. 

All these lesser points are curious to note, coming forth as 


* Cf. Clinton F. R. + C. Plinii Ceecilii, Ep. 1. 10 ep. 97. 
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distinctly in the letter of this heathen, while he looks at the 
Church from without, as in any Christian writings. Certainly 
the Church, of which Pliny speaks in 104 a.D., is very like that 
of which we read forty or fifty years previously in the history of 
the Acts or in St. Paul’s letters. 

This, however, is not the point to which it is most important 
to draw attention here. It is more to our present purpose to 
note the fact, which Pliny mentions in the close of his letter, and 
which was, indeed, the reason of his writing it,—that Christianity 
had made so great progress in the province of which he was now 
appointed governor, that the heathen temples had been deserted, 
and the sacred rites interrupted, while even the ordinary inter- 
course of buying and selling in the markets was interrupted by 
the scruples of Christians—that, indeed, the number of Chris- 
tians of every age, sex, and rank, was become so great, that 
Pliny hesitated how to deal with the difficulty, and was forced 
to seek the Emperor’s advice—and all this within four years of 
the time when we know that St. John was living. The proof 
of these facts which Pliny’s letter gives is confirmed by the 
answer of Trajan. 

Now, would those who deny the Divine origin of Chris- 
tianity in the present age represent its early progress as in- 
volved in deep obscurity? Would they have us suppose that 
we know nothing of its rise as a matter of certain history—that 
it was not till a comparatively late period that some floating 
legends, half romance, and half parable, spun in the brain of 
Asiatic visionaries, assumed at last a definite form, and came to 
be mistaken for history, when it was too late to look back and 
test historically whether or no the things reported had really 
occurred? The answer to such statements is to be found in the 
calm investigation of the real history. The correspondence 
between Pliny and Trajan now cited is one of the most un- 
doubted documents of the Roman history, at a time when the 
last companion of our Lord’s earthly life had scarcely ceased to 
live and preach. Does a man believe any of the events of the 
history of either Pliny or Trajan—does he believe, e.g., that 
Pliny the Younger was the nephew of Pliny the Naturalist— 
that, as he himself tells us in the 16th and 20th letters of the 
6th book of his epistles, writing to his friend the historian 
Tacitus, he was a youth of eighteen, living on the coast of the 
bay of Naples at Misenum with his mother, and his uncle the 
admiral of the fleet, when Mount Vesuvius burst forth in erup- 
tion, and that his uncle lost his life in his zeal, first to be a wit- 
ness of the conflagration, and then to relieve those who were 
endangered by it? Does he believe that this same Pliny the 
ounger, in his maturer years, lived on the Lake of Como, and 
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had his villa there, and did much good to his native town, and 
was so identified with the neighbourhood that, to the present 
day, strangers still row over the lake to visit the fountain which 
Pliny has described? And what doubt is there that Pliny, be- 
ing governor of Bithynia, almost in St. John’s lifetime, found 
the Christian Church living and spreading there, as he has him- 
self described it, in much the same form in which it now exists 
amongst ourselves? Does a man believe that there ever was 
such a person as the Emperor Trajan—that he succeeded to 
the throne on the death of Nerva, and was himself succeeded 
by Hadrian—that he carried on wars with the Dacians, and 
gained great victories over them, which are commemorated on 
the sculptures of that column which he himself erected at Rome 
in the Forum, which received his own name (Forum Ulpium),* 
and that this column is still standing at Rome, 150 feet high, 
speaking to all who have inspected it, for the last 1700 years, 
of Trajan and his great achievements, though Pope Sixtus V. 
took down the Emperor’s statue from it, and erected St. Peter's 
statue in its place? ‘This standing and visible monument of 
Trajan’s existence and his greatness is in no way a surer histo- 
rical witness than the Emperor’s letter to Pliny now cited, 
which shews that his attempts to suppress Christianity were as 
real a part of the history of his reign as his contest with the 
Dacians. Again, does a man believe that the historian Tacitus 
lived and wrote in Trajan’s reign? The evidence for this fact 
is the very same in kind, and not different in degree, from that 
which shews that St. John was of the same age. The 
point, then, in the argument is this—that no one can read the 
history of those times carefully, looking not to the annals of 
courts and camps alone, but to the condition of the whole Roman 
empire, without a conviction forced upon him, that Christianity, 
the very system in which we now believe, burst upon the nations 
with so marvellous a power, that an impartial observer can 
scarcely doubt that it came, as it professes to have come, from 
heaven. 

But, to return to the history, Bithynia, of which Pliny had 
been appointed governor by Trajan, was like Galatia to the 
churches of which St. Paul writes, one of those northern pro- 
vinces of Asia Minor where the inhabitants were of very mixed 
descent. They were not essentially Asiatics, nor yet pure 
Greeks, and there were amongst them a great number of Jewish 
colonists, The province of Galatia, which touches Bithynia on 
its northern and western boundaries, derived its name from the 
Gallic or Celtic tribes, who, nearly four hundred years before 





* Cf. Niebuhr’s Lectures, vol. ii, lect. 68. 
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this time had descended upon the south-west of Europe, and 
passed from Europe into Asia. They overran Bithynia and the 
neighbouring countries, and settled in those parts.* From the 
intermixture of Gallic and Grecian inhabitants, Galatia was 
called also Gallogrecia. As early as the reign of Augustus, so 
many Jews had settled in Galatia, that they were of sufficient 
importance to receive public assurances of protection from the 
Emperor. These Jews had probably made many proselytes 
among the earlier inhabitants. St. Paul visitedt the country 
before he first passed over to Greece, and afterwards on a sub- 
sequent missionary journey ;{ and, that Christianity had made 
rapid progress amongst the mixed population of Galatia, but 
that the faith of the converts was not able to stand in its purity 
against the false doctrine introduced by Jewish teachers, is 
proved from St. Paul’s language in his epistle. St. Paul had 
purposed to extend his preaching from Galatia into Bithynia, 
when he first visited these parts, but had been prevented by the 
more pressing calls of Greece. The effect, however, of his 
preaching in the neighbouring country must quickly have spread 
amongst the kindred population of Bithynia. Fitty years had 
now passed since St. Paul’s visit, and the effect, meanwhile, in 
this province had been such as Pliny’s letter intimates. Hea- 
thenism had almost completely gone down before the religion 
of Christ. 

Pliny, it appears, had no intercourse with Christians before 
he came into the East. His letter gives us to understand that 
he was quite aware of the proceedings which had been instituted 
against Christians in Italy, though he had never been called 
personally to take part in them. Indeed, their name had been 
brought very prominently forward in Italy in his early child- 
hood. He was four years old when Nero persecuted the 
Christians with the most inhuman tortures.|| Pliny, too, had 
lived through the reign of Domitian, during which there had 
been accusations of Christianity, and punishments in conse- 
quence inflicted, even within the narrow circle of the Emperor’s 
nearest relations. But, though he had heard of these Christians, 
he knew as yet little of their real character—as little probably 
as his friend and correspondent the historian Tacitus, who 
speaks of them as the enemies of mankind. Pliny’s days had 
been given principally to polite literature; nor was his general 





* Cf. Milman’s History of Christianity, vol. ii. book ii. ch. 6. Olshausen, Bibl. 
Com., Gal., Einleit. see. 1, 

+ Acts xvi. 6. + Acts xviii. 23. 

|| Cf. Clinton, Fast Rom. a.p. 61. 

v Cf. the History of Clemens and Domitilla, Milman’s History of Christianity, 
Vol. ii. p. 60, 
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tone of mind such as was likely to have been attracted by 
the stern lessons which Christianity was teaching throughout 
the empire. He was without doubt a benevolent man, anxious 
to be useful in his generation, employing his large fortune in 
many acts of public and private beneficence; but these good 
qualities were much spoiled by his vanity. ‘The vanity,” says 
Niebuhr, “with which Pliny speaks of his own good qualities 
and generosity is truly childish.”* Niebuhr says also that he 
bore a strong resemblance to the Parisian writers of the 
eighteenth century. Now, the accomplished man of letters, de- 
ficient certainly in earnestness, however generally well inten- 
tioned and benevolent, was hardly likely to form a true estimate 
of the depth of those strange feelings which Christianity was 
now stirring in men’s hearts. If that sincere lover of truth, 
Tacitus, unable to overlook the existence and number of the 
Christians in this age, had erred so greatly in his estimate of 
their tenets and character, it was not likely that a man of Pliny’s 
mould could judge of them aright. He had hitherto paid little 
attention to the rising sect. Now that he was brought into im- 
mediate contact with them in the discharge of the duties of his 
new office, his natural kindness of heart made him anxious if 
possible to spare them as misguided men: He feels against them 
none of the bigotry of the superstitious heathen multitude: He 
has found a difficulty in his province arising from a cause 
which is quite beyond his ordinary habits of thinking; but he 
judges of it as an amiable man of the world would naturally 
judge of religious feelings which he cannot understand. He 
evidently considers Christianity as one of those common delusions 
of a diseased fancy which notoriety serves to make contagious, 
and he has no doubt that, if treated with a wise mixture of firm- 
ness and mildness, it will speedily disappear. This is the tone 
of Pliny’s letter. 

Trajan’s estimate of the rising religion is more important for 
us to ascertain. His answer to Pliny is too brief to give ex- 
pression to any very clear view of his sentiments; but, brief as 
it is, it is of vast historical importance, for an answer of this 
kind, or rescript, as it would be called, coming from the Empe- 
ror had the force of law; and this letter of Trajan, in fact, be- 
came henceforward the law by which the magistrates were bound 
in their treatment of the Christians. It was soon remarked by 
Christian writers, that this letter or law of Trajan involved a 
manifest contradiction. If Christianity in itself implied a crime, 





* Niebuhr’s Lectures, vol. ii. lect. 68. 
+ Cf. Neander’s Ch. History, Tr. Edin., vol. i. p. 136, and the quotation there 
given from Tertullian. 
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why did the Emperor forbid inquiry to be made for those who 
were guilty of it? If it were not a crime, why did he command 
that punishment was to be inflicted upon Christians, when the 
informers forced them upon the notice of the magistrates ? 
Such an inconsistency was not unlikely to be found in the brief 
decision of a soldier and able administrator of public business, 
whose mind could hardly be expected to understand the deep 
convictions and conscientious rights of souls awakened by God. 
He regards the matter as a soldier and politician naturally 
would. He cannot have the empire disturbed by these men’s 
obstinacy ; but still, if they can be spared without any mischief 
to the public service, he is willing that they should remain un- 
molested. 

It will be found that this letter very well illustrates the posi- 
tion which Christianity occupied during all this half century. 
A change certainly took place in Trajan’s time, and in conse- 
quence of this very letter. In the earlier period of its history 
Christianity, while growing silently, had not as yet become in 
the estimate of the wiser heathen, of sufficient public importance 
to call for the jealous interference of the Roman authorities, 
Indeed Gallio, the Governor of Achaia in the Acts, expresses 
the very general feeling of the educated Romans, as to the new 
sect when it first appeared among them. They deemed that it 
was concerned chiefly with questions of names and words, and of 
the Jewish law, and they refused to be judges of such matters, 
The persecutions, therefore, to which the first Christian teachers 
were exposed, were chiefly stirred up by their Jewish country- 
men. Occasionally, even in very early times, as when St. Paul 
came into collision with the worshippers of Diana at Ephesus, 
the heathen multitude was exasperated against the Christian 
teachers because they felt their religious prejudices shocked, 
or their means of livelihood endangered. As time passed, and 
Christianity made progress, these violent outbreaks of fanatical 
or interested intolerance became every year more frequent ; but 
still the great body of the educated classes among the Romans 
looked upon such violence with disgust. The general tone of 
the upper classes was at this time so decidedly sceptical, that, 
regarding all popular religions as equally false, they felt no 
desire forcibly to put down this new intruder. Toa Roman of 
high station, priding himself on his philosophic indifference to 
what the vulgar prized as religion, the Apostles and their first 
followers seemed little distinguished from the common herd of 
fanatics, who could have no lasting influence except over the 
uneducated. A case might here and there occur of the new 
opinions creeping into families in the higher classes; and for a 
time this caused surprise and uneasiness among their friends. 
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There was a regularly organized plan of fellowship too, and 
what seemed a strange unsocial separation from their old com- 
— among the converts to the new sect, which caused no 
ittle indignation to mingle into this contempt. With the lower 
orders, unaccustomed to restrain their feelings, this dislike would 
soon have become violent, even had they not been exasperated 
by the contempt which the Christians continually showed 
for those gods in whom the uneducated were sincere believers. 
And thus that deep hatred which was long brooding daily 
grew more ready to burst forth, as the Christian Church 
spread ;* but still it was long before the upper classes generally 
feared Christianity ; and, till they feared it, they did not think 
it worth their while systematically to persecute it. A monster 
like Nero was indeed glad to let loose the hatred of the multi- 
tude for his own selfish ends; but it was not from either fear or 
hatred of Christianity as such that he exercised his inhuman 
cruelties, Nero merely used the hatred entertained by the mob 
against the Christians to direct to them the indignation which 
was rising against himself. And it has been well remarked, 
that the effect of this transient outburst of cruelty was, upon 
the whole, to excite some compassion among the better Sethe 
for the hated race which had suffered so severely from the op- 
pression of mankind.f The thirty years from A.D. 68 to A.D. 98, 
that is from Nero to Trajan, had been passed by the Christians 
in tolerable peace. The rulers of the earth could not as yet un- 
derstand how formidable was that power which was growing up 
among them. Two of the Emperors, indeed, of that time, 
the two first Flavii, knew the east well, and must have had 
opportunities of observing how fast Christianity had gained 
ground there. But still, probably, like other Romans, they 
could not well distinguish between the new religion and Juda- 
ism. They regarded the Christians as merely a Jewish sect, 
and naturally expected that by the capture of Jerusalem, and 
the destruction of the Jewish nationality, all forms of the Jewish 
religion would soon become absorbed in the habits and feelings 
of the nations amongst which the Jews were scattered. And 
when, in the reign of the third of the Flavii, the Christians were 
again for a time exposed to serious vexations, there seems little 
doubt that they suffered principally, if not solely, from being 
confounded with the Jews.t 





wen This is all well put by Milman. History of Christianity, vol. ii. pp. 138, 
+ Milman quotes Tacit. Ann. xv. 44. 

_ = Domitian’s attempt to extort the tax which the Jews had from time immemo- 

rial paid for the maintenance of the house of God on Mount Zion, and to apply it 

to defray the expenses of rebuilding the Temple of Jupiter on the capitol, involved 
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But if the Roman authorities did not think it necessary to 
take any strong measure to restrain the Christian Church in 
the earlier age, and if its first sufferings then were the effects 
either of Jewish malice or of sudden outbursts of popular 
violence, or of the caprice and malignity of individual tyrants, 
the time was fast approaching when, as we have seen in Marcus 
Aurelius’s reign, the most enlightened Romans came to a con- 
viction that it could no longer be despised—that either they 
must exert themselves to put it down, or they must be prepared 
to allow it to rise victorious over the oldest and most venerated 
institutions of the Empire. Nerva did indeed forbid prosecutions* 
on account of Jewish manners, and restored from banishment 
the wife of Flavius Clemens, whose Christianity had been 
punished under that charge by Domitian.{ But Nerva reigned 
only 16 months. During the next three reigns—that of Trajan, 
that of Hadrian, and that of the first Antonine—we see an evi- 
dent desire on the part of these princes to spare the Christians, 
if they can consistently with the safety of the Empire. But 
Trajan, from the rescript embodied in his letter to Pliny, evi- 
dently considers the matter to have now become one of grave 
importance. He hopes that firmness and mildness combined 
may stop the growing evil; but he has not heard unmoved of 
the temples of the ancient gods deserted, and of multitudes 
of all ages and ranks binding themselves by oath to remain 
faithful to a community, which sets at naught the old worship. 
Hence, Trajan, humane as he was, had no hesitation in giving 
the sanction of law to a severer mode of treating Christians, 
than any which had been authorized before. Anxious, like a 
good soldier, to avoid unnecessary bloodshed, he still has no 
hesitation in ordering it to be shed profusely when the case 
requires. The vague precedents on which Christians had been 
tried in former times on charges of Jewish manners, or the like, 
are now by this rescript changed into a distinct rule. It is 
true that the Emperor’s decision, in the case referred to him by 
Pliny, threw obstacles in the way of informers, but now for the 
first time, as Mosheim has remarked, constant adherence to 
Christianity is distinctly declared to be a capital offence. And 
whatever might have been the Emperor’s hopes or wishes when 
he enacted it, this law did not long remain a dead letter. A 





the Christians in great trouble. We may learn from Milman how the histories of 
Clemens and Domitilla, and of the grandsons of St. Jude, may illustrate the way 
in which Judaism and Christianity were confounded together. 

* Cf, Clinton F.R. 

+ Clemens and Domitilla were arraigned on the strangely incongruous charge of 
Atheism and Jewish manners, obviously a confused mode of expressing Chris- 
tianity. 
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deadly struggle was inevitable, for Christians had something 
higher and holier within them than Pliny or Trajan dreamed 
of, and it was not possible so to win them by kindness, or over- 
awe them by severity, as to make them renounce the King whom 
they knew to be far greater than Cesar, or join in rites from 
which He commanded them to abstain. 

Mosheim* is of opinion that it was under this law that Simeon, 
the son of Cleophas, Bishop of Jerusalem, was crucified, and 
Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, thrown to the wild beasts. It was 
within three years of the date of Trajan’s answer to Pliny, that 
Simeon, the successor of James the Just in the Bishopric of Jeru- 
salem, was denounced by certain heretics.{ Tradition says that 
he was pointed out to the authorities, as the grandsons of St. Jude 
had been in Domitian’s reign, as sprung from the royal Jewish 
house.{ They had been spared under the tyranny of Domitian ; 
he fared very differently under the merciful Trajan. He is 
called the son of Cleophas, and is said to have been of a very 
advanced age. If this Cleophas were the same mentioned in the 
Gospel narrative, or if the age of Simeon were really as great as 
is related, then we must agree with the historian that it is 
reasonable to regard this venerable Bishop as an actual witness 
with St. John (whom he outlived by six or seven years) of 
the works of Christ, and a companion of the Apostles. The 
point, however, for our present consideration, is not his age 
or position with reference to the Apostles, but that such a man 
was cruelly put to death within a few years after Trajan’s re- 
script. The name of the governor under whom he suffered is 
specified by Eusebius, who tells us also of the many protracted 
torments he endured, and his great constancy till he ended his 
sufferings on the cross. The kind of death by which a convicted 
Christian was in each instance to be punished, Mosheim remarks 
was left by the legislator to the discretion of the judge. The 
change produced, says Neander,|| by the rescript of Trajan, was 
this—Christianity, which hitherto had tacitly passed for an un- 
lawful religion, was now condemned as such by an express law. 

Trajan reigned twenty years, and it is the eighteenth year of 
his reign that is most famous in the annals of martyrdom.§ The 
death of Simeon of Jerusalem may have been a local act of 
violence, but Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, was tried before the 
emperor himself. The whole of the East was now in an un- 
settled state. ‘Trajan’s attention was fixed on the East by the 





* Hist. Eecles. Seecl. ii. P. i. ch. ii. see. 9. 

+ Clinton, F.R., a.p. 107. 

t+ Euseb. E. H., iii. 32. 

|| Ecel. Hist., Tr. Edin., vol i. p. 137. 

§ See Milman’s History of Christianity, vol. ii. p. 150. 
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wars in which he engaged. The great colonies of Jews spread 
through these countries were too important an element to be 
overlooked in the contest which he was now waging with the 
Parthians. Jewish insurrections threatened in many places, in 
some they actually broke out with violence; and in the reign of 
Trajan’s successor, there was a general rising of the oppressed 
people all through the empire. Trajan was now himself person- 
ally present at Antioch, the town in which the Christian Church 
first devoted itself to the conversion of the Gentiles, Being 
firmly convinced that the state of the East required at this time 
a very vigorous government, and that all symptoms of disaffec- 
tion must be watched, he could not but be struck with the great 
influence of the Christian community, and its determined oppo- 
sition to the old Roman institutions. 

The history of Ignatius’s trial seems well to illustrate the 
position of affairs. Trajan had secured his victories over the 
nations on the Danube, and was now, we have said, on his 
way to attack the Parthians. In the month of January or 
February of A.D. 115, the city of Antioch was visited by a 
terrific earthquake. It was probably in the early part of Feb- 
ruary that Ignatius was brought before Trajan.* The emperor, 
says Milman, is represented as kindling to anger at the dis- 
paragement of those gods on whose protection he depended in 
the coming war.f “ What,” he exclaims, addressing the accused, 
“is our religion to be treated as senseless? Are the gods, on 
whose alliance we rely against our enemies, to be turned to 
scorn?” It is not improbable that on this, as on so many other 
occasions, the recent earthquake had been supposed to indicate 
the anger of the gods, because the Christians were allowed with 
impunity to slight or insult their worship. Certainly the Bishop 
of Antioch was ordered to be executed by the command of 
Trajan himself; and, that the whole empire, as it were, might 
be witness to the Emperor’s zeal, the old man was not to be 
slain in his own city, but was ordered to be conducted to Rome, 
that he might there be torn to pieces in the amphitheatre. The 
severity of the whole proceeding seems to shew that Trajan’s 
fear or indignation was now fully roused. He may not have 
been guilty of the many persecutions with which the exagger- 
ating spirit of the sufferers has revenged itself by loading his 
memory ; but still we can hardly suppose that Ignatius’s death, 
with all the circumstances of its extreme severity, was the only 
instance in which the Emperor followed out the injunctions of 





* Acta Ignatii. Patres Apostolici (Jacobson.) Oxford. Cf. Clinton Fasti Romani, 
AD. 115, } History of Christianity, vol. ii. p. 150. 
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his own rescript. Christianity had now certainly become a 
very formidable power: Trajan felt and feared its influence. 
But it is to be noticed, that the very steps which he took in this 
case of Ignatius to strike terror by the severity of the example, 
have secured for all ages abundant historical evidence proving 
how widely and how early Christianity had spread, and how 
nobly it fortified the hearts of those whom God strengthened to 
suffer for it. 

Ignatius, who outlived St. John at the most by fifteen years, 
was his disciple and friend. He had not indeed seen Christ in 
the flesh, but had been brought up with the Apostles. Con- 
ducted from Antioch to Rome by slow journeys, he found Chris- 
tian Churches at all the principal places where he stopped. 
His undisputed letters are quite sufficient to remind us how 
deeply rooted and far extended was Christianity, and how its 
Churches were organized through all countries, At Smyrna 
he had an affecting interview with Polycarp, who, though 
much younger, had sat with him at St. John’s feet, and who, 
as we have said, lived fifty years longer to proclaim the 
truth, they had together learned from the Apostles before he 
followed his friend at last in the same path of martyrdom. We 
seem then to be here actually moving in the Apostles’ age. 
Let a man study the history and the remains of this period care- 
fully: What we read of St. John and his two disciples, and of 
Simeon the son of Cleophas, shews how near we are in all this 
history to the first origin of Christianity, while Pliny by his 
writings, and Trajan both by his writings and his acts, have 
secured that we shall not be left in ignorance, as to this first 
half of the second century, how widely the Church had already 
spread through the civilized world—how formidable it had 
become to the greatest earthly powers—how little it had ever 
received of any human support or encouragement, and how simi- 
lar were its worship, doctrines, and government to what it has 
upheld ever since. 

Hadrian succeeded his kinsman, Trajan, A.p. 117. He had 
been above twenty years of age at the beginning of the last reign, 
and was about forty-one when he himself became emperor. In 
Hadrian, therefore, as well as in his predecessor, we have a man 
who had lived a considerable portion of his life in the later times 
at least of the apostolic age. Jerusalem indeed was taken and 
destroyed six years before Hadrian was born, but this had only 
served to spread the Jews, and the Christians also, more widely 
through the Roman empire. Hadrian, when he became empe- 
ror, must have been quite aware of the existence and pretensions 
of the rising sect. It will be well now to examine the occasions 
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Hadrian. 125 
on which history tells us that he, like Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, 
was brought into immediate contact with Christianity. 
Hadrian’s is a very mixed character. A man of great capa- 
city, energy, and versatility of talent, he was strangely caprici- 
ous. Gibbon* has said of him,—“ His vast and active genius 
was equally suited to the most enlarged views and the minute 
details of civil policy. But the ruling passions of his soul were 
curiosity and vanity. As they prevailed and as they were at- 
tracted by different objects, Hadrian was by turns an excellent 
prince, a ridiculous sophist, and a jealous tyrant.” There is no 
doubt that on the whole his reign bore signs to shew that the 
chief power was in his hands wisely administered. He was 
usually just in his dealings with his subjects. He was very so- 
licitous to promote the interests of the whole empire, and was 
the author of much valuable legislation. Unscrupulousin shed- 
ding blood at times when his bad passions got the better of him, 
he was still usually kind and humane. Yet at the close of his 
life when his health failed, and when threatened with consump- 
tion and dropsy, he began to brood bitterly on the impossibility 
of any longer following his former active employments, then he 
shut himself up a prey to hopeless discontent. Harsh to all about 
him, and disgusted with himself, he would in his retirement have 
committed suicide, had he not been prevented by his adopted 
son and successor, who afterwards, on his death, persuaded the 
outraged senate to allow him the accustomed honours, by urging 
that in his latter years he had been scarcely in his right mind. 
No doubt Hadrian’s is a strange character, but still it is not 
very difficult to comprehend. With great pretensions to be a 
philosopher he had no self-restraint, His licentiousness was dis- 
graceful, tried even by the heathen standard, aud when he gave 
way to it, so little did he regard propriety that he outraged the 
feelings of the whole civilized world by raising temples to the 
memory of Antinous, and commanding that the miserable partner 
of his degraded pleasures should be worshipped asa god. It seems 
to have probably been from the most unjustifiable cause, that, 
against the advice of all his well-wishers, attracted by mere per- 
sonal beauty, he adopted an unworthy profligate, Aelius Verus, 
as his successor, and would have sacrificed the future welfare of 
the empire to this whim or passion, had not death providentially 
removed the object of his capricious attachment. Thus, pre- 
tending to be a philosopher, Hadrian was wanting in the very 
first requisite of the philosophic character. He was at times like 
amadman in his want of all self-control, while enslaved to his 
unworthy and fickle passions: When the fit left him he seemed 





* Decline and Fall, ch. iii. 
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| to return to a better mind: It is said that in the presence of tl 
| childhood and innocence his bad nature was, as it were, exor- fe 
i cised.* He had a pure and deep affection for Marcus Aurelius, 01 
. when the boy was not more than six years old. “ His bad and Ww 
| sinful habits,” says Niebuhr, “left him in the moments when he h 
HF looked upon that innocent child.” Hence also, when death de- 
1 prived him of the unworthy favourite whom he had before se- li 
lected as his successor, now restored to his better self, he fixed C 
p his choice upon the most virtuous citizen of Rome. In fact, like in 
i a thousand other characters, he knew what was right and al 
| approved of it, and was glad to do it, when he was not hurried tt 
I away by some strong excitement of his passions. hi 
it The point in his philosophical character on which he probably he 
if most prided himself was his love of investigation. There was di 
| f almost no part of the empire which he did not visit. There was al 
Hi nothing in it anywhere worthy of note which he did not seek to 
i examine with his own eyes. He mounted the pyramids of 0 
Hi Egypt, and looked into the crater of Mount Etna, and was ini- E 
if tiated into the most secret of the ineffable mysteries of heathen- It 
i ism. But when we consider his proceedings calmly, we are con- s¢ 
strained to pronounce that he was actuated far more by a restless a 
love of novelty than any pure love of truth. re 
He certainly had great ideas of benefiting the empire. He H 
adorned it far and wide with innumerable buildings, many of Ww 
which remain to this day. The very fact of his travelling so in- M 
cessantly throughout the length and breadth of it must have bi 
given him an acquaintance with the habits and wants of every tt 
class of his subjects, such as very few princes can attain. He ac 
visited Gaul, Germany, Britain, Spain, Africa, Egypt, Asia, the th 
islands of the Egean, Greece; and was stationary in any one hi 
place only for a very short time of his whole reign, which lasted h: 
for twenty-one years. His life during these years was in fact one th 
perpetual investigation of the state of his empire in all its parts. T 
And his journeys were marked not only by the inscriptions of the in 
coins which he issued in the different stations where he halted, us 
or by the magnificent public works which he caused to be exe- 
cuted, but also by his salutary edicts for the good administration ce 
of each department of the state. In all this there was much real tr 
philanthropy and much of a true sense of the responsibility at- di 
taching to the great charge which providence had committed to al 
him: But he exhibits also at every turn evident symptoms of a st 
strange restless vanity. Almost morbidly active, he seems to have P 
felt a keen pleasure in the applause which his activity and mag- P 


nificence were sure to receive. We must decide with Gibbon 





* Niebuhr's Lectures, vol. ii. p. 277. 
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that vanity was certainly one of the most strongly developed 
features of his character. Hence his unworthy envy against any 
one who seemed likely to eclipse him in the popular estimation, 
which led him to put to death the architect, Apollodorus, who 
had the rashness to criticise his buildings. 

Now, it will be obvious that a man like Hadrian is not very 
likely to have been attracted by the self-denying religion of 
Christ, or to have yearned with any really deep feeling for that 
insight into spiritual truths which was offered by Christianity 
alone of all the religious systems he surveyed. We should na- 
turally expect that he would have opportunity in the course of 
his travels of knowing what this new religion was, and also that 
he would probably turn from it without any conviction of its 
divine claims. This opportunity was formally and deliberately 
afforded him in the ninth year of his reign. 

Hadrian had been stationary at Athens from the month of 
October A.D. 124.* He engaged in the investigation of the 
Eleusinian mysteries, and was admitted amongst the initiated. 
It was during this time that in the year 125 his attention was 
solemnly called to the examination of Christianity by Quadratus 
and Aristides, who presented to him written defences of their 
religion. Of the latter of these two writers we know very little. 
He is said to have been a philosopher of great eloquence, and 
was probably one of those inquiring spirits, who, like Justin 
Martyr, had been converted to Christianity through an ardent 
but unsatisfactory search for truth in human systems. Quadra- 
tus is called a disciple of the apostles. In the fragment of his 
address to the emperor which Eusebius has preserved, he states 
that persons who had been the subjects of our Lord’s miracles, 
having been cured by Him of diseases or raised from the dead, 
had survived even to his time. Into such close connexion does 
this incident in Hadrian’s life bring us with the age of the Apostles. 
The works of both of these defenders of Christianity were extant 
in the fourth century.{ The historian who records this fact tells 
us that he himself possessed a copy of the defence of Quadratus. 

We have no exact means of knowing how the Emperor re- 
ceived these attempts to enlist his sympathy in the cause of 
truth. But it is certain that he was upon the whole humanely 
disposed towards the Christians. Persecution was breaking out 
at this time with violence, the natural result of the circum- 
stances of the times.§ Serrenius Granianus, governor of the 
province of Asia, had found the same difficulties which caused 
Pliny twenty years earlier to have recourse to Trajan.|| He 





* Vide Clinton F. R. a.p. 125, with the quotations there given. 
+ Euseb, H. &., 1. iv. e. iii. t Euseb., ut supra. 
2 Vide Neander, E. H., Tr. Edin., vol. i. p. 138. || Euseb. H. E., iv. 8, 9. 
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wrote to the Emperor respecting the injustice to which Chris- 
tians were exposed, when dragged before the judgment-seats 
without any distinct crime laid to their charge; and he shewed 
how their lives were often sacrificed by the weakness of the 
Magistrates, who did not venture to resist the clamour of the 
multitude. Hadrian, in consequence, dispatched a letter or 
imperial rescript to Minucius Fendanus, who had succeeded 
Serrenius in the province. 

This rescript has come down to us, It must be granted that 
its wording is somewhat vague, and its meaning therefore un- 
certain. The magistrate is enjoined not to punish Christians 
unless they be found to have violated the laws; but it does not 
appear whether he is to consider the very fact of the acknow- 
ledgment of Christianity as a violation of law. The rescript of 
Hadrian’s predecessor had, we have seen, certainly decided that 
the deliberate profession of Christianity was an offence deserv- 
ing punishment. The chief point in this rescript of Hadrian 
is its proof of a desire on the part of the Emperor to save 
Christians, if he can, from unjust violence—to put an end to 
such persecutions as were the result of popular clamour—and 
to recall the magistrates to the necessity of following a strictly 
legal course in the trial of each case. The last sentence also 
is doubtless intended to check fanatical or interested accusers, 
by denouncing summary vengeance on all who should make 
charges which they could not substantiate. We are told that, 
in after times, there were magistrates who took advantage of 
Hadrian’s rescript to procure the acquittal of Christians,* 

Hadrian then, like the other Emperors we have mentioned, 
had his attention distinctly directed to the Christian body. He 
had been formally requested to investigate Christian doctrine, 
and he was so far interested in the fate of its professors that his 
sense of justice revolted against the violence to which they were 
exposed. He was, however, induced to stand their friend merely 
by his common feelings of humanity, not by any strong interest 
in the truths which the Christians believed. Another docu- 
ment exists which shews that in truth he regarded them with 
the indifference of the sneering sceptic. In the course of his 
travels he had, we have seen, visited Egypt, and a letter is extant 
written to the Consul Servianus,f in which he describes the 
religious state of that country. 

The city of Alexandria, being a great centre of commerce, 
was naturally at this time the residence of persons of many dif- 








* Tertullian ad Scapulam, c. 5, quoted by Neander, vol. i. p. 139. 

+ Preserved in Flavius Vopiscus-Salurninus, in the Scriptores Historic 
Auguste. It is given by Milman, History of Christianity, vol. ii. p. 156; and 
Neander, Tr. Edin., vol. i. p. 140. 
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Letter to Servianus. 129 





ferent races. In sucha town there was sure to be a great variety 
of religious sects. Multitudes of Jews had long been settled 
there, and there were now many Christians in the town, as well 
as representatives also of most of the several heathen religions. 
Hadrian speaks of them all with the sarcastic indifference 
common amongst the educated Romans, who in that age so 
commonly mistook a shallow scepticism for philosophic impar- 
tiality. ‘I have now become acquainted,” he writes, “ with 
that Egypt which you praise so highly. I have found the 
people vain, fickle, and shifting with every breath of popular 
rumour. Those who worship Serapis are Christians, and those 
who call themselves Christian Bishops are worshippers of Serapis. 
There is no ruler of a Jewish Synagogue, no Samaritan, no 
Christian Bishop, who is not an interpreter of prodigies and an 
anointer, The Patriarch (of the Jews) himself, when he 
comes to Egypt, is compelled by one party to worship Serapis, 
by another, Christ. .... They have but one God, (who is 
none ;) him Christians, Jews, and Gentiles worship alike.” 

It may be difficult to decide what the exact meaning of this 
last sentence is—whether the Emperor means to say, that in 
truth all the disciples of the various religious sects in Alexandria 
worshipped no God at all but their own gain—or whether he is 
pointing in the last as in the earlier sentences to that strange 
compromise by which the higher classes in Alexandria, affecting 
great philosophic enlightenment, endeavoured to represent all 
religions as merely different forms of one system, which was 
essentially the same, all worshipping one God under different 
names, Alexandria was certainly celebrated in after times, for 
attempts thus to reconcile the Christian with the heathen 
systems, on some such basis of science falsely so called; and 
Hadrian may have been right in saying that there were Chris- 
tians in his time in Alexandria, who thus adulterated Chris- 
tianity. We cannot decide how far his letter notes what was 
certainly a real fact, that the simplicity of the gospel was in 
danger thus early of becoming corrupted by a compromise with 
heathenism. The passage is valuable for our present purpose, 
as showing not what Alexandrian Christianity was, but the tone 
in which Hadrian spoke of it and of the other religions he 
surveyed. His character was wanting in seriousness, without 
which no true religion can be understood. Christianity was, 
without doubt, brought distinctly under his attention. He 
found traces of it everywhere as he moved through his Empire ; 
and he was disposed to act in a kindly spirit towards its profes- 
sors, but he had not the heart to be affected by it. His lines 
addressed to his soul in the prospect of death, are well known, 
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They show a very different state of feeling from that earnest 
assurance of immortality which sustained Christians. His spirit, 
indeed, was hardly earnest enough to appreciate the hopes of a 
real immortality. 

But it is not only with reference to his own personal intercourse 
with Christians, or his observation of them, that the reign of Had- 
rian deserves to be noted in the history of the Church. One of 
the greatest political events of his reign produced important 
consequences to Christianity. 

Almost at the very time when Hadrian wrote the letter to Ser- 
vianus, and spoke in such disparaging terms of the Christians at 
Alexandria, as disposed to fraternize at one time with the wor- 
shippers of Serapis, at another with the Jews, their brethren in 
Judea were exposed to severe persecutions from the zealots of 
the old religion. It was in 135 a.p., that the great Jewish re- 
volt against the Romans was quelled, and Hadrian is said to have 
passed through Syria on his way from Alexandria, and to have 
attended the sale of the Jewish captives who were doomed to 
slavery at the end of this war.* We are told that there was a 
great fair, and that it was under the very shadow of those tere- 
binth trees of Mamre, which tradition rejoiced to honour as hav- 
ing once sheltered the tent of Abraham, that their heathen con- 
querors now held an auction to dispose of the remnant of his ill- 
fated descendants. The Jewish revolt ended by the capture of 
the town of Bither or Bether, after having raged with the ut- 
most violence, in Judea, for three years and a half.f The fall of 
this place is said to have been attended with the most dreadful 
slaughter, and the Rabbinical traditions exhaust every image of 
horror in describing how the sacred country was now reduced to 
a howling wilderness. The Romans were now resolved so to 
subjugate this troublesome race, that there might be no more 
cause to fear their insubordination. It is recorded that 580,000 
Jews were slain by the sword, in this war, besides the victims of 
famine, pestilence, and other disasters. It was the harshness of 
Hadrian that had goaded the people into this rebellion ; and he 
now returned from Alexandria through Syria to be a witness of 
their humiliation. 

We have mentioned, that at the close of the reign of his pre- 
decessor, many uneasy symptoms of this approaching revolt were 
observed throughout the whole East. Hadrian, indeed, suc- 
ceeded to a troubled throne.t The Jews, from their having 
many flourishing colonies in Africa and Cyprus, as well as to the 





* Milman’s History of the Jews, vol. iii. p. 124. 
+ Clinton F, R. Ann, 135, t Clinton F. R. Ann. 117. 
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Jewish Insurrection against Hadrian. 131 


east of the Euphrates, and from their having found their way, 
without regular colonies, in large numbers, into almost every 
city of the empire, were still a very formidable race, notwith- 
standing the miseries they had suffered in the last century when 
their city was destroyed by Titus. And they were not dis- 
posed to endure patiently the state of degradation in which 
their conquerors wished to hold them. There had been, before 
Trajan’s death, a violent outbreak of the thousands of Jews set- 
tled in Egypt, and the Roman generals had been, for a time, ap- 
palled betore the fury of the insurgents. The Jews had risen also 
in great numbers in the island of Cyprus, and had massacred, it is 
said, nearly a quarter of a million of the other inhabitants.* Had- 
rian, before he succeeded to the empire, had been employed to quell 
the insurrection in this quarter, and to expel the dangerous race 
altogether from the island. The very year before the death of 
Trajan, there had also been great disturbances raised by the 
Jews on the Euphrates. When, therefore, Hadrian became 
emperor, warned by his own experience in Cyprus, of the danger 
which must always threaten the Roman sway, till the spirit of this 
unquiet people was more thoroughly broken, he applied himself 
with great severity to the task of utterly annihilating their na- 
tionality. He issued edicts, forbidding the rite of circumcision, 
the reading of the Law, and the observance of the Sabbath ;f and 
that he might quench for ever all their hopes of the restoration 
of the holy kingdom, he determined to build a Roman city on 
the ruins of Jerusalem, and erect a temple of Jupiter on Mount 
Zion. 

It was this insult above all others which lashed the people into 
madness. Their desperate fanaticism was ready to brave any 
odds against their hated oppressors, and they only delayed to 
burst forth into open war, while they looked about for some 
chief to direct them. While their minds were in this state, a 
pretender appeared, who announced himself as the long expected 
Messiah. ‘The deluded race, who a hundred years before had 
chosen Barabbas instead of Jesus, now ranged themselves 
eagerly under the banner of a robber, who announced himself as 
Barchobeb, the son of a star, whose very name seemed to them 
the fulfilment of ancient prophecy. 

It was not till the 15th year of Hadrian’s reign (A.D. 131) 
that the war in Judea openly burst out. But the Romans, not- 
withstanding all warnings of the coming storm, seem to have 
been but ill-prepared when the emergency actually arrived. 





* Milman’s History of the Jews, vol. iii. p. 112. 
+ Ibid. p. 114. t Ibid. p. 118. 
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Everywhere throughout the land the insurgents had possessed 
themselves secretly of places of strength, where they collected 
arms and concealed themselves from their oppressors. Thousands 
of fugitives from the various suppressed rebellions in Egypt, 
Cyprus, and Mesopotamia, had no doubt gathered, unobserved, 
into the secret fastnesses of the Holy Land; and, when Barcho- 
cheb raised his standard, he found himself at the head of a large 
army. He marched upon Jerusalem, and appears to have over- 
thrown the new city of Helia,* which Hadrian had erected upon 
the ruins of the ancient town. The Roman Prefect bent betore 
the storm. The whole Jewish race looked to the pretender as 
their promised deliverer, and aid poured in upon him from every 
quarter of the world. It was with boundless exultation that the 
Jews saw the banner of the Messiah waving over their ancient 
home, and heard him proclaimed king upon the holy hill amidst 
the homage of adoring thousands. 

But in the midst of all this national excitement, the Christian 
Jews refused to place any confidence in this man of blood.f 
They knew that the Messiah had long since come and been 
rejected by his countrymen—that His kingdom was not to be 
established by violence, and that whatever temporary success 
might attend the present outbreak, it must fail at last, since the 
sceptre was in truth departed from Judah. No wonder, there- 
fore, that history should tell us how Barchobeb exercised the 
greatest cruelty towards the Christians. It was their hard fate, 
that, while the heathens and the Jews contended with one 
another, they agreed in one point, that the Christians deserved 
punishment. And thus, the temporary triumph of their Jewish 
countrymen in Hadrian’s reign was for the Christians a time of 
great trial. Their sufferings, however, did not last long. The 
emperor, alarmed at the threatening aspect of affairs, deemed it 
high time to summon his best general from a distant province, 
and after a desperate resistance this formidable rebellion was 
quelled. 

And now came the time of vengeance: the Roman city with 
its hated temple was restored, bearing the name of Aélia, in 
honour of the emperor, (/Zlius Hadrianus,) and that of Capito- 
lina, to shew that it was dedicated to the Jupiter of the Roman 
Capitol ;{ the image of a swine was erected over the gate leading 
to Bethlehem, as if at once to insult and scare away the remnant 
of the old inhabitants; and all Jews were prohibited from ap- 
proaching their ancient home under pain of death. 





* Clinton, F. R. Ann. 131. 
+ Euseb. H. E., |. iv. ¢. vi., calls Barchobeb—Qovxds xa Anoresnos tis deviio. 


t+ Milman’s History of the Jews, vol. iii. p. 125. 
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These severe measures of vengeance against the Jews pro- 
duced an important change in the circumstances of the Christian 
Church in Palestine. From the conquest of Jerusalem by Titus 
in the last century, the Jewish Christian Church of Jerusalem, 
consisting of disciples who followed, as far as they could, the 
ancient law of Moses, had been settled at the adjacent town of 
Pella,* and their see had been presided over by fifteen Bishops 
in succession all of the pure Jewish race.f The atrocities of this 
last war seem to have made an irreparable breach between the 
Jew and the Christian. The community of Christians of pure 
Jewish descent now abandoned the observance of the Law, elected 
Marcus, a Gentile, to be their bishop, and returned to establish 
their Church in the new Gentile city at Jerusalem. Hencefor- 
ward the Judaizing section of their body, who refused to aban- 
don the Law and unite themselves with the Gentiles, were 
regarded as schismatics; and the breach between these two 
sections of the Christians became gradually wider, till these 
Judaizers, from schismatics, were soon regarded as altogether 
heretical. ‘They continued for a time, under the name of 
Ebionites, to maintain themselves distinct both from the 
Church and from Judaism; and it was not till the fourth cen- 
tury that they were absorbed into the great mass either of the 
Christians on the one hand, or on the other of their Jewish 
brethren. ‘The close then of this great struggle in the reign of 
Hadrian, is remarkable in the history of Christianity, as having 
destroyed the peculiar Jewish character of the ancient mother 
Church at Jerusalem. The persecution of the Christians by 
Barchobeb, and the re-establishment of the Church in Jerusalem 
under a Gentile Bishop, are as undoubted facts in the regular 
history of Hadrian’s reign, as the erection of any of his great 
architectural structures — his journeys from place to place 
throughout his dominions—the constitutional changes which he 
accomplished in the machinery of government, or the edicts 
by which he guided the procedure of future emperors. 

The reign of Antoninus Pius, who succeeded Hadrian in 
138 A.D., is almost a blank.{ It is a common remark that the 
happiest reigns are often those which afford fewest materials for 
history. But whatever were the events of the twenty-three 
years of Antoninus Pius, we have no good historical account 
ofthem. There is, however, no doubt as to the excellence of the 





* Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, vol. ii. ch. xv. p. 277. London, 1820. 

+ Euseb. H. E., 1. iv. c. v. 

+ Vide Niebuhr’s Lectures. Lecture Ixx. p. 275. Niebuhr points out that the 
60th book of Dion Cassius, which treated of this period, was early lost. 
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Emperor’s character, and he seems to have treated the Chris- 
tians with the same mildness as his predecessor. “ During a 
reign,” says Milman,* “in which human life assumed a value 
and a sanctity before unknown, in which the hallowed person 
of a senator was not once violated even by the stern hand of 
justice, under an Emperor who professed and practised the maxim 
of Scipio, that he had rather save the life of a single citizen than 
cause the death of a thousand enemies, who considered the 
subjects of the Empire as one family, of which himself was the 
parent, even religious zeal would be rebuked and overawed ; 
and the provincial governments, which too often reflected the 
fierce passions and violent barbarities of the throne, would now 
in turn image back the calm and placid serenity of the imperial 
tribunal.” 

The quiet habits of Antoninus Pius offer a marked contrast 
to the restlessness of his predecessor; but it was not necessary 
that he should travel through his extensive dominions to be- 
come aware of the important position now everywhere assumed 
by the Christian church. There had been from the very first a 
flourishing community of disciples in Rome itself, which could 
not now escape the observation of the Emperor. It was probably 
in the year 151 that Justin Martyr wrote his first defence of 
Christianity addressed to Antoninus Pius; and we cannot 
suppose that so mild and just a prince refused to listen when 
solemnly invoked. The name of the Emperor stands in the 
dedication of this venerable work of Justin, and has thus been 
associated ever since in the minds of Christians, with one of the 
earliest and most valuable remains of the age which followed 
immediately after the death of the apostles. We cannot say 
with any distinctness what effect this Apology produced upon the 
Emperor’s mind; but there is no doubt that he issued rescripts 
forbidding the persecution of Christians.t Various public 
calamities had, it appears, occurred, a famine, an inundation of 
the Tiber, earthquakes in Asia Minor and in the Island of 
Rhodes, and fires in several places. These, as usual, were re- 
garded by the fanatical multitude as symptoms of the anger of 
the gods, and cries were raised demanding the blood of Chris- 
tians. ‘The Emperor wrote to various states in Greece, and to 
the Greeks generally, strictly forbidding any violent proceed- 
ings. 

“Antoninus Pius died in August 161, a.D., and this brings us 
back to the beginning of the period which we first examined, 





* History of Christianity, vol. ii. p. 157. 
} Neander, E. H., Tr. Edin. vol. i. p. 141. 
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the reign of the second Antonine. It has been now shewn 
that the greatness to which the Christian church was found 
to have risen in that reign, and which made it then feared 
and detested by the votaries of heathenism as a formidable 
rival, threatening the very existence of the false religion they 
upheld,—to check which both prince and people engaged in 
a course of inhuman persecution—was not the growth of the 
latter part of the second century. He then who would learn 
how the church grew, is driven back of necessity to the history 
and preaching of the apostles. It is in the period of their life- 
time alone that the causes are to be found working to which it 
owed its greatness; and when an impartial reasoner examines 
these causes, he will soon be driven to confess that they are of 
such a nature as proclaim the Christian religion to have come 
direct from heaven. 


It may be noted, in conclusion, that the first half of the 
second century produced some very important Christian writers. 
Hegesippus, the historian of the church, flourished in the reign 
of Antoninus Pius. His works have perished, but he supplied 
abundant materials, of which we have the use in the works of 
others.* Eusebius states, that much of the early part of his own 
history rests on his authority. Two works of this period have 
come down to us entire ; the Shepherd of Hermas, and the 
First Apology of Justin Martyr, (for his Second Apology, and 
his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, were written later in his 
life.)f This first Apology well illustrates how completely the 
Christianity of those early days was the very same system of 
doctrine based on the facts of our Lord’s history, on which 
Christians have rested their hopes of salvation ever since. 
Whoever takes the trouble to read this defence of Justin, will 
find it full of explicit statements to this effect. 

Justin in this Apology professes his belief in God the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and in Jesus Christ his 
only Son our Lord, who, being the eternal Word of God, was 
made man for our sakes,{—whose coming to earth had been 
foretold by Isaiah, and David, and all the prophets,|—whose 
birth was announced to his virgin mother by an angel of God, 
when he was conceived in her of the Holy Ghost,—who was 
born in Bethlehem—suffered under Pontius Pilate and was 
crucified,—who rose again from the dead on the third day— 
conversed after his resurrection with his disciples—commanded 





* Euseb. H. E., 1. iv. c. 8. + Cf. Clinton, F. R. Ann, 151. 
tC. 5. | C. 32, 33, 42, 54. 
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them to preach the gospel to all nations—and then went up 
into heaven,—whose teaching of a wonderfully pure morality, 
Justin quotes at length from the Sermon on the Mount, 
and who, he says, uttered many prophecies which were being 
fulfilled before men’s eyes in those days, and which were a 
guarantee that he who spoke them came from God—who will 
finally take vengeance on all spirits of evil. Justin also con- 
tinually declares his belief in the Holy Spirit—he tells how all 
the faithful of the church, however they may have hated one an- 
other in their unconverted state, are united in a communion or 
fellowship of holy love, and deeds of charity and prayer,—he 
speaks often of the promises of forgiveness of sins in Jesus 

hrist, and declares his hope of a blessed resurrection* in the 
body to a life everlasting. 

Thus Justin almost goes through and amplifies what we 
call the Apostles’ Creed. The Christianity which was handed 
on from the age of St. John and that of his immediate suc- 
cessors—which boldly demanded in this Apology that the 
Roman Emperor, and Senate, and the whole people, should in- 
vestigate its claims—which we find thus early spread through 
every quarter of the vast Roman Empire, in spite of all the 
efforts of Jews and heathens to oppose it—was certainly in all 
essential points of its worship, doctrine, and rules of practice, the 
very same by which we hold fast to the present hour. 





¥*C. 18, + Cf. beginning of the Apology, c. i. 
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The Art of Education. 


Art. V.—1. Henry Pestalozzi, and his Plan of Education ; being 
an Account of his Life and Writings. By E. Brsrr, Ph. D. 
London, 1831. 

2. Language as a means of Mental Culture and International 
Communication ; or a Manual of the Teacher and the Learner 
of Languages. By C. Marcet, Knt. Leg. Hon., French 
Consul. 2 vols, London, 1853. 

3. Education Reform, §c. By Tuomas Wyse, Esq., M.P. 
London, 1836. 

4, Principles of Elementary Teaching, §c. By James PiLuans, 
F.R.S.E. London, 1828. 

5. Rudimentary Art-Instruction—Free-Hand Outline. Part I. 
By Joun Bett, Sculptor. London, 1852. 


THERE cannot fail to be a relationship between the successive 
systems of education, and the successive social states with which 
they have co-existed. Having a common origin in the national 
mind, the institutions of each epoch, whatever be their special 
functions, must have a family likeness. It was natural when 
men received their creed and its interpretations from an infalli- 
ble authority deigning no explanations, that the teaching of 
children should be purely dogmatic. Whilst “ believe and ask 
no questions” was the maxim of the Church, it was fitly the 
maxim of the school. Conversely, now that Protestantism has 
established for adults a right of private judgment—has intro- 
duced the practice of appealing to reason—we may comprehend 
the change that has made the instruction of the young a process 
of explanation addressed to the understanding. Along with 
political despotism, stern in its commands, ruling by force of 
terror, visiting trifling crimes with death, and implacable in its 
vengeance on the disloyal, there necessarily grew up an academic 
discipline similarly harsh—a discipline of multiplied injunctions 
and blows for every breach of them—a discipline of unlimited 
autocracy upheld by rods, and ferules, and the black-hole. On 
the other hand, the increase of political liberty, the abolition of 
laws restricting individual action, and the amelioration of the 
criminal code, have been accompanied by a kindred progress 
towards non-coercive education ; the pupil is hampered by fewer 
restraints, and other means than punishments are used to govern 
him. In those ascetic days when men, acting on the greatest 
misery principle, held that the more gratifications they denied 
themselves, the more virtuous they were, it was to be expected 
that they should regard that as the best education which most 
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thwarted the desires of their children, and cut short all spon- 
taneous activity with—“ You mustn’t do so.” Whilst, on the 
contrary, now that happiness is coming to be considered a legi- 
timate aim—now that hours of labour are being shortened and 
popular recreations provided, parents and teachers are beginning 
to see that most childish desires may rightly be gratified, that 
childish sports should be encouraged, and that the tendencies of 
the growing mind are not altogether so diabolical as was sup- 
posed, The age in which mankind thought that trades must be 
established by bounties and prohibitions, that manufacturers 
needed their materials, and qualities, and prices to be prescribed, 
and that the value of money could be determined by law, was 
an age which unavoidably cherished the notions that a child’s 
mind could be made to order, that all its powers were to be im- 
parted by the schoolmaster, that it was a receptacle into which 
knowledge was to be put and there built up after its teacher’s 
ideal. In this free-trade era, however, when we are learning 
that there is much more self-regulation in things than was sup- 
posed ; that labour, and commerce, and agriculture, and naviga- 
tion can do better without management than with it; that 
national governments, to be efficient, must be evolved from 
within and not imposed from without ; we are also beginning to 
see that there is a natural process of mental evolution which is 
not to be disturbed without injury; that we may not force on 
the unfolding mind our artificial forms; but that Psychology 
also, discloses to us a law of supply and demand, to which, if 
we would not do harm, we must conform. Thus alike in its 
oracular dogmatism, in its harsh discipline, in its multiplied re- 
strictions, in its professed asceticism, and in its faith in the de- 
vices of men, the old educational regime was akin to the social 
systems with which it was contemporaneous; and similarly, in 
the converse of these characteristics our modern modes of cul- 
ture correspond to our more liberal religious and political in- 
stitutions. 

But there remain further parallelisms to which we have not 
yet adverted: that, namely, between the processes by which 
these respective changes have been wrought out, and that be- 
tween the several states of heterogeneous opinion to which they 
have led. Some centuries ago there was uniformity of belief— 
religious, political, and educational. All men were Romanists, 
all were Monarchists, all were disciples of Aristotle, and no one 
thought of calling in question that grammar-school routine 
under which all were brought up. The same agency has in 
each case replaced this uniformity by a constantly increasing 
diversity. That tendency towards assertion of the individuality, 
which after contributing to produce the great Protestant move- 
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ment, has since gone on to produce an ever increasing number 
of sects—that tendency which initiated political parties, and out 
of the two primary ones has, in these modern days, evolved a 
multiplicity to which every year adds—that tendency which led 
to the Baconian rebellion against the schools, and has since 
originated here and abroad sundry new systems of thought—is 
a tendency which, in education also, has caused division and the 
multiplication of methods. As external consequences of the 
same internal change, these processes have necessarily been 
more or less simultaneous. The decline of authority, whether 
papal, philosophic, kingly, or tutorial, is essentially one pheno- 
menon; in each of its aspects a leaning towards free action is 
seen alike in the working out of the change itself, and in the 
new forms of theory and practice to which the change has given 
birth. 

Whilst many will regret this multiplication of schemes of 
juvenile culture, the catholic observer will discern in it an 
efficient means of ensuring the ultimate evolution of a rational 
system. Whatever may be thought of theological dissent, it is 
clear that dissent in education practically results in facilitating 
inquiry by the division of labour. Were we in possession of 
the true method, divergence from it would, of course, be preju- 
dicial; but the true method having to be found, the efforts of 
numerous independent seekers carrying out their researches in 
different directions, constitute a better agency for finding it 
than any that could be devised. Each of them struck by some 
new thought which probably contains more or less of basis in 
facts—each of them zealous on behalf of his plan, fertile in 
expedients to test its correctness, and untiring in his efforts to 
make known its success—each of them merciless in his criticism, 
on the rest—there cannot fail, by composition of forces, to be a 
gradual approximation of all towards the right course. What- 
ever portion of the normal method any one of them has dis- 
covered, must, by the constant exhibition of its results, force 
itself into adoption; whatever wrong practices he has joined 
with it must, by repeated experiment and failure, be exploded ; 
and by this aggregation of truths and elimination of errors, 
there must eventually be developed and established a correct 
and complete body of doctrine. Of the three phases through 
which human opinion passes—the unanimity of the ignorant, 
the disagreement of the inquiring, and the unanimity of the 
wise—it is manifest that the second is the parent of the third. 
They are not sequences in time only; they are sequences in 
causation. However impatiently, therefore, we may witness 
the present conflict of educational systems, and however much 
we may regret its accompanying evils, we must recognise it as a 
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transition stage needful to be passed through, and beneficent in 
its ultimate effects, 

Meanwhile may we not advantageously take stock of our pro- 
gress? After fifty years of discussion, experiment, and com- 
parison of results, may we not expect a few steps towards the 

goal to be already made good? Some old methods must by this 
time have fallen out of use; some new ones must have become 
established ; and many others must be in process of general 
abandonment or adoption. Probably we may see in these 
various changes when put side by side, similar characteristics— 
may find in them a common tendency; and so, by inference, 
may get a clue to the direction in which experience is lead- 
ing us, and gather hints how we may achieve yet further im- 
provement. Let us then, as a preliminary to a deeper consider- 
ation of the matter, glance at the leading contrasts between the 
education of the past and of the present. 

The suppression of every error is commonly followed by a 
temporary ascendency of the contrary one; and so it happened, 
that after the ages when physical development alone was aimed 
at, there came an age when culture of the mind was the sole 
solicitude—when children had lesson-books put before them at 
between two and three years old—when school-hours were pro- 
tracted, and the getting of knowledge was thought the one thing 
needful. As, further, it commonly happens, that after one of 
these reactions the next advance is achieved by co-ordinating 
the antagonist errors, and perceiving that they are opposite sides 
of one truth ; so we are now coming to the conviction that body 
and mind must both be cared for, and the whole being unfolded. 
The forcing system has been more or less abandoned, and _pre- 
cocity is discouraged. People are beginning to see that the first 
requisite to success in life, is to be a good animal. The best 
brain is found of little service, if there be not enough vital 
energy to work it; and hence, to obtain the one by sacrificing 
the source of the other, is now considered a folly—a folly which 
the eventual failure of juvenile prodigies constantly illustrates. 
Thus we are beginning to appreciate the saying, that one secret 
in education is “ to know how wisely to lose time.” 

The once universal practice of learning by rote, is daily fall- 
ing more into discredit. All modern authorities condemn the 
old mechanical way of teaching the alphabet. The multiplica- 
tion table is now frequently taught experimentally. In the 
acquirement of languages, the grammar-school plan is being 
superseded by plans based on the spontaneous process followed 
by the child in gaining its mother tongue. Describing the me- 
thods there used, the “ Reports on the Training School at 
Battersea” say :—“ The instruction in the whole preparatory 
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course is chiefly oral, and is illustrated as much as possible by 
appeals to nature.” And so throughout, The rote-system, like 
other systems of its age, made more of the forms and symbols 
than of the things symbolized. To repeat the words correctly 
was everything; to understand their meaning nothing; and 
thus the spirit was sacrificed to the letter. It is at length per- 
ceived, that in this case as in others, such a result is not acci- 
dental but necessary—that in proportion as there is attention to 
the signs, there must be inattention to the things signified; or 
that, as Montaigne long ago said—S¢avoir par cur n'est pas 
scavotr. 

Along with rote-teaching, is declining also the nearly allied 
teaching by rules. The particulars first, and then the gene- 
ralization, is the new method—a method, as the Battersea 
School Reports remark, which, though “the reverse of the 
method usually followed which consists in giving the pupil the 
rule first,” is yet proved by experience to be the right one. 
Rule-teaching is now condemned as imparting a merely em- 
pirical knowledge—as producing an appearance of understand- 
ing without the reality. To give the net product of inquiry, 
without the inquiry that leads to it, is found to be both enervat- 
ing and inefficient. General truths to be of due and permanent 
use, must be earned. “ Easy come easy go,” is a saying as ap- 
plicable to knowledge as to wealth. Whilst rules, lying isolated 
in the mind—not joined to its other contents as outgrowths from 
them—are continually forgotten, the principles which those 
rules express piecemeal, become, when once reached by the 
understanding, enduring possessions. Whilst the rule-taught 
youth is at sea when beyond his rules, the youth instructed in 
principles solves a new case as readily as an old one. Between 
a mind of rules and a mind of principles, there exists a differ- 
ence such as that between a confused heap of materials, and the 
same materials organized into complete whole, with all its parts 
bound together. Of which types this last has not only the 
advantage that its constituent parts are better retained, but the 
much greater advantage, that it forms an efficient agent for 
further inquiry, for independent thought, for discovery—ends 
for which the first is utterly useless. Nor let it be supposed 
that this is a simile only; it is the literal truth. The union of 
facts into generalizations 7s the organization of knowledge, 
whether considered as an objective phenomenon, or a subjective 
one; and the mental grasp may be measured by the extent to 
which this organization is carried. 

From the substitution of principles for rules, and the neces- 
sarily co-ordinate practice—the leaving abstractions untaught 
until the mind has been familiarized with the facts from which 
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they are abstracted—has resulted the postponement of some 
once early studies to a late period. This is exemplified in the 
abandonment of that intensely stupid custom, the teaching of 
grammar to children. As M. Marcel says:— It may without 
hesitation be affirmed, that grammar is not the stepping-stone, 
but the finishing instrument.” As Mr. Wyse argues :—“ Gram- 
mar and Syntax are a collection of laws and rules. Rules are 
gathered ‘rom practice; they are the results of induction to 
which we come by long observation and comparison of facts. 
It is, in fine, the science, the philosophy of language. In fol- 
lowing the process of nature, neither individuals nor nations 
ever arrive at the science first. A language is spoken, and 
poetry written, many years before either a grammar or prosody 
is even thought of. Men did not wait till Aristotle had con- 
structed his logic, to reason.” In short, as grammar was made 
after language, so ought it to be taught after Janguage—an in- 
ference which all who recognise the relationship between the 
evolution of the race and of the individual, will see to be un- 
avoidable. 

Of the new practices that have grown up during the decline 
of the old ones, the most important is the systematic culture of 
the powers of observation. After long ages of blindness men are 
at last seeing that the spontaneous activity of the observing fa- 
culties in children has a meaning and a use. What was once 
thought mere purposeless action, or play, or mischief, as the case 
might be, is now recognised as the process of acquiring a know- 
ledge on which all after-knowledge is to be based. Hence the 
well-conceived but ill-conducted system of object-lessons. The say- 
ing of Bacon, that physics is the mother of the sciences, has come to 
have a meaning in education. Without an accurate acquaintance 
with the visible and tangible properties of things our inferences 
must be erroneous, our operations unsuccessful, and our general 
conceptions more or less fallacious. ‘“ The education of the 
senses neglected, all after education partakes of a drowsiness, a 
haziness, an insufficiency which it is impossible to cure.” In- 
deed, if we consider it, we shall find that exhaustive observation is 
an element in all great success. It is not to artists, naturalists, 
and men of science only, that it is needful ; it is not only that the 
skilful physician depends on it for the correctness of his diagnosis, 
and that to the good engineer it is so important that some years 
in the workshop are prescribed for him; but we may see that the 
philosopher also is fundamentally one who observes relationships 
of things which others had overlooked, and that the poet, too, is 
one who sees the fine facts in nature which all recognise when 
pointed out, but did not before remark. Nothing requires more 
to be insisted on than that vivid and complete impressions are all 
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essential. No sound fabric of wisdom can be woven out of a 
rotten raw-material. 

Whilst the old method of presenting truths in the abstract has 
been falling out of use, there has been a corresponding adoption 
of the new method of presenting them in the concrete. The ru- 
dimentary facts of exact science are now being learnt by direct 
intuition, as textures, and tastes, and colours are learnt. The use 
of the ball-frame for first lessons in arithmetic exemplifies this. 
It is well illustrated, too, in Professor De Morgan’s mode of ex- 
plaining the decimal notation. M. Marcel, rightly repudiating the 
old system of tables, teaches weights and measures by the use of 
the actual yard and foot, pound and ounce, gallon and quart ; and 
lets the discovery of their relationships be experimental. The 
use of geographical models and of models of the regular bodies, 
&e, as introductory to geography and geometry respectively, are 
facts of the same class. Manifestly a common characteristic of 
these methods is, that they carry each child’s mind through the 
same process which the mind of humanity at large has gone 
through. The truths of number, of form, of relationship in posi- 
tion, were all originally drawn from objects ; and to present these 
truths to the child in the concrete is to let him learn them as the 
race learnt them. By and by, perhaps, it will be seen that he 
cannot possibly learn them in any other way; for that if he is 
made to learn them as abstractions, the abstractions can have no 
meaning for him, until he has of himself found that they are 
simply statements of what he intuitively discerns, 

But of all the changes taking place, the most significant is the 
growing desire to make the acquirement of knowledge pleasur- 
able rather than painful—a desire based on the more or less dis- 
tinct perception that the intellectual action which a child at each 
age finds agreeable, is a healthful one for it; and conversely. 
There is a spreading opinion that the existence of an appetite for 
any kind of knowledge implies that the unfolding mind has be- 
come fit to assimilate it, and needs it for the purposes of growth ; 
and that on the other hand, the disgust felt towards any kind of 
knowledge is an index either that it is prematurely presented, or 
that it is presented in an indigestible form. Hence the efforts to 
make early education amusing, and all education interesting. 
Hence the lectures on the value of play. Hence the defence of 
nursery rhymes, and fairy tales. Daily we more and more con- 
form our plans to juvenile opinion. Does the child like this or 
that kind of teaching? does he take to it? we constantly ask. 
“His natural desire of variety should be indulged,” says M. 
Marcel ; “ and the gratification of his curiosity should be com- 
bined with his improvement.” ‘ Lessons,” he again remarks, 
“ should cease before the child evinces symptoms of weariness.” 
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And so with later education. Short breaks during school-hours, 
excursions into the country, amusing lectures, choral songs—in 
these and many like traits, the change may be discerned. Asce- 
ticism is disappearing out of education as out of life; and the 
usual test of political legislation—its tendency to promote hap- 
piness—is beginning to be, in a great degree, the test of legisla- 
tion for the school and the nursery. 

What nowis the common characteristic of these several changes? 
Is it not an increasing conformity to the methods of nature? The 
relinquishment of early forcing against which nature ever rebels, 
and the leaving of the first years for exercise of the limbs and senses, 
show this. The superseding of rote-learnt lessons by lessons orally 
and experimentally given, like those of the field and play-ground, 
shows this. The disuse of rule-teaching, and the adoption of 
teaching by principles—that is, the leaving of generalizations 
until there are particulars to base them on—show this. The 
system of object-lessons shows this. The teaching of the rudi- 
ments of science in the concrete instead of the abstract, shows 
this. And above all, this tendency is shown in the variously- 
directed efforts to present knowledge in attractive forms, and so 
to make the acquirement of it pleasurable; for as it is the order 
of nature in all creatures that the gratification consequent on the 
fulfilment of needful functions serves as a stimulus to their ful- 
filment—as during the self-education of the young child, the de- 
light taken in the biting of corals, and the pulling to pieces of toys, 
becomes the prompter to actions which teach it the properties of 
matter—it follows that, in choosing the succession of subjects 
and the modes of instruction which most interest the pupil, we 
are fulfilling nature’s behests, and adjusting our proceedings to 
the laws of life. 

Thus, then, we are in the highway towards the doctrine long 
ago enunciated by Pestalozzi, that alike in its order and its me- 
thods, education must conform itself to the natural process of 
mental evolution—that there is a certain sequence in which the 
faculties spontaneously develop, and a certain kind of knowledge 
which each requires during its development; and that it is for 
us to ascertain this sequence, and to supply this knowledge. All 
the improvements above alluded to are partial applications of 
this general principle. A nebulous perception of it now prevails 
amongst teachers; and it is daily more insisted on in educational 
works. “ The method of nature is the archetype of all methods,” 
says M. Marcel. “ The vital principle in the pursuit is to enable 
the pupil rightly to instruct himself,’ writes Mr. Wyse. The 
more science familiarizes us with the constitution of things the 
more do we see in them an inherent self-sufficingness. A higher 
knowledge tends continually to limit our interference with the 
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processes of life. As in medicine the old “ heroic treatment” 
has given place to mild treatment, and often no treatment save a 
normal regimen—as we have found that it is not needful to mould 
the bodies of babes by bandaging them in papoose fashion 
or otherwise—as in gaols it is being pte that no cun- 
ningly devised discipline of ours is so efficient in producing re- 
formation as the natural discipline, the making prisoners main- 
tain themselves by productive labour—so in education we are 
finding that success is to be achieved only by rendering our mea- 
sures subservient to that spontaneous unfolding which all minds 
go through in their progress to maturity. 

Of course, this fundamental principle of tuition, that the ar- 
rangement of matter and method must correspond with the order 
of evolution and mode of activity of the faculties—a principle so 
obviously true, that once stated, it seems almost self-evident— 
has never been wholly disregarded. Teachers have unavoidably 
made their school-courses coincide with it in some degree, for the 
simple reason, that education is possible only on that condition. 
Boys were never taught the rule-of-three until after they had 
learnt addition. They were not set to write exercises before they 
had got into their copy-books, Conic sections have always been 
preceded by Euclid. But the error of the old methods consists 
in this, that they do not recognise in detail what they are obliged 
to recognise in the general. Yet the principle applies as fully 
in the one case as in the other. If from the time when a child is 
able to conceive two things as related in position, years must 
elapse before it can form a true concept of the earth as a sphere 
made up of land and sea, covered with mountains, forests, rivers, 
and cities, revolving on its axis, and sweeping round the sun—if 
it gets from the one concept to the other by degrees—if the in- 
termediate concepts which it forms are consecutively larger and 
more pec aon it not manifest that there is a general suc- 
cession through which only it can pass ; that each larger concept 
is made by the combination of smaller ones, and presupposes 
them; and that to present any of these compound concepts be- 
fore the child is in possession of its constituent ones, is only less 
absurd than to present the final concept of the series before the 
initial one? In the mastering of every subject some course of 
increasingly complex ideas has to be gone through. The evolu- 
tion of the corresponding faculties essentially consists in the assi- 
milation of these ; which, in any true sense, is impossible, without 
they are put into the mind in the normal order. And when this 
order is not followed, the result is, that they are received with 
apathy or disgust ; and that unless the pupil is intelligent enough 
to eventually fill up the gaps himself, they lie in his memory as 
dead facts, capable of being turned to little or no use. 
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“ But why trouble ourselves about any curriculum at all?” it 
may be asked. “If it be true that the mind like the body has 
a predetermined course of evolution,—if it unfolds spontaneously, 
—if its successive desires for this or that kind of information 
arise when these are severally required for its nutrition,—if there 
thus exists in itself a prompter to the right species of activity at 
the right time,—why interfere in any way? Why not leave 
children wholly to the discipline of nature?—why not remain 
quite passive and let them get knowledge as they best can ?— 
why not be consistent throughout?” This is an awkward look- 
ing question. Plausibly implying as it does, that a system of com- 
plete laissez-faire isthe logical outcome of the doctrines enunciated, 
it seems to furnish a disproof of them by reductio ad absurdum. 
In truth, however, they do not when rightly understood commit 
us to any such untenable position. A glance at the physical 
analogies will clearly shew this. It is a general law of all life 
that the more complex the organism to be produced, the longer 
the period during which it is dependent on a parent organism 
for food and protection. The contrast between the minute, ra- 
pidly-evolved, and self-moving spore of a conferva, and the 
slowly-developed seed of a tree, with its multiplied envelopes 
and large stock of concentrated nutriment laid by to nourish the 
germ during its first stages of growth, illustrates this law in its 
application to the vegetable world. Amongst animal organisms 
we may trace it in a series of contrasts from the monad whose 
spontaneously-divided halves are as self-sufficing at the moment 
of their separation as was the original whole, up to man, whose 
offspring not only passes through a protracted gestation, and 
subsequently long depends on the breast for sustenance, but 
after that must have its food artificially administered ; must, 
after it has learned to feed itself, continue to have bread, cloth- 
ing, and shelter provided ; and does not acquire the power of 
complete self-support until a time varying from fifteen to twenty 
years after its birth. Now this law applies to the mind as to 
the body. For mental pabulum also, every higher creature, and 
especially man, is at first dependent on adult aid. Lacking the 
ability to move about, the babe is as powerless to get materials 
on which to exercise its perceptions as it is to get supplies for its 
stomach. Unable to prepare its own food, it is in like manner 
unable to reduce many kinds of knowledge to a fit form for assi- 
milation. The language through which all higher truths are to 
be gained it wholly derives from those surrounding it. And we 
see in such an example as the Wild Boy of Aveyron the com- 
plete arrest of development that results when no help is received 
from parents and nurses. Thus, in providing at successive 
periods the right kind of facts, prepared in the right manner, 
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and in administering these in due abundance at appropriate in- 
tervals, there is as much scope for active ministration to a child’s 
mind as to its body. In either case it is the main function of 
parents to see that the conditions requisite to growth are main- 
tained. And, as in providing aliment, and clothing, and shelter, 
they may fulfil this function without at all interfering with the 
spontaneous development of the limbs and viscera either in their 
order or mode, so they may supply sounds for imitation, objects 
for examination, books for reading, problems for solution, and, 
providing they use neither direct nor indirect coercion, may do 
this without in any way disturbing the normal process of mental 
evolution ; or rather, may greatly facilitate that process. Hence 
the admission of the doctrines enunciated does not, as some might 
argue, involve the abandonment of all teaching, but leaves ample 
room for an active and elaborate course of culture. 


Passing from generalities to special considerations it is to be 
remarked that in practice, the Pestalozzian system seems scarcely 
to have fulfilled the promise of its theory. We hear of children 
not at all interested in its lessons,—disgusted with them rather ; 
and, so far as we can gather, the Pestalozzian schools have not 
turned out any unusual proportion of distinguished men,—if 
even they have reached the average. We are net surprised at 
this. The success of every appliance depends mainly upon the 
intelligence with which it is used. It is a trite remark, that, 
having the choicest tools, an unskilful artisan will botch his 
work; and bad teachers will fail even with the best methods, 
Indeed, the goodness of the method becomes in such case a cause 
of failure ; as, to continue the simile, the perfection of the tool 
becomes in undisciplined hands a source of imperfection in re- 
sults. A simple, unchanging, almost mechanical routine of 
tuition may be carried out by the commonest intellects, with 
such small beneficial effect as it is capable of producing; but a 
complete system,—a system as heterogeneous in its appliances as 
the mind in its faculties,—a system proposing a special means 
for each special end, demands for its right employment powers 
such as few teachers possess. ‘The mistress of a dame-school 
can hear spelling-lessons ; any hedge-schoolmaster can drill boys 
in the multiplication-table; but to teach spelling rationally by 
using the powers of the letters instead of their names, or to in- 
struct in numerical combinations by experimental synthesis, a 
modicum of understanding is needful: and to pursue a like ra- 
tional course throughout the entire range of studies, asks an 
amount of judgment, of invention, of intellectual sympathy, of 
analytical faculty, which we shall never see applied to it whilst 
the tutorial office is held in such small esteem. The true educa- 
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tion is practicable only to the true philosopher. Judge, then, 
how little prospect a philosophical method now has of being acted 
out! Knowing so little as we yet do of Psychology, and igno- 
rant as our teachers are of that little, what chance has a system 
which requires Psychology for its basis ? 

Further hindrance and discouragement has arisen from con- 
founding the Pestalozzian principle with the forms in which it 
has been embodied. Because particular plans have not answered 
expectation, discredit has been cast upon the general doctrine 
associated with them; no inquiry being made whether these 

lans truly conform to such general doctrine. Judging as usual 

y the concrete rather than the abstract, men have blamed the 
theory for the bunglings of the practice. It is as though Papin’s 
futile attempt to construct a steam-engine had been held to 
prove that steam could not be used as a motive power. Let it 
be constantly borne in mind that whilst right in his fundamental 
notions Pestalozzi was not therefore right in all his applications 
of them: and we believe the fact to be that he was often wrong. 
As described even by his admirers, Pestalozzi was a man of 
partial intuitions, a man who had occasional flashes of insight, 
rather than a man of systematic thought. His first great success 
at Stantz was achieved when he had no books or appliances of 
ordinary teaching, and when “the only object of his attention 
was to find out at each moment what instruction his children 
stood peculiarly in need of, and what was the best manner of 
connecting it with the knowledge they already possessed.” 
Much of his power was due, not to calmly reasoned-out plans of 
culture, but to his profound sympathy, which gave him an in- 
stinctive perception of childish needs and difficulties, He lacked 
the ability to logically co-ordinate and develop the truths which 
he thus from time to time laid hold of; and had in great mea- 
sure to leave this to his assistants, Kruesi, Tobler, Buss, Niede- 
rer, and Schmid. The result is that in their details his own 
plans, and those vicariously devised, contain numerous crudities 
and inconsistencies. His nursery-method, described in “The 
Mother’s Manual,” beginning as it does with a nomenclature of 
the different parts of the body, and proceeding next to specify 
their relative positions, and next their connexions, may be proved 
not at all in accordance with the initial stages of mental evolu- 
tion. His process of teaching the mother tongue by formal 
exercises in the meanings of words and in the construction of 
sentences, is quite needless, and must entail on the pupil loss of 
time, labour, and happiness. His proposed mode of teaching 
geography is utterly unpestalozzian. And often where his plans 
are essentially sound they are either incomplete or vitiated by 
some remnant of the old regime. Whilst, therefore, we would 
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defend in its entire extent the general doctrine which Pestalozzi 
inaugurated, we think great evil likely to result from an uncri- 
tical reception of his specific devices. That tendency which 
mankind constantly exhibit to canonize the forms and practices, 
and all the adjuncts along with which any great truth has been 
bequeathed to them,—their liability to prostrate their intellects 
before the prophet, and swear by his every word,—their prone- 
ness to mistake the clothing of the idea for the idea itself, renders 
it needful to insist strongly upon the distinction between the 
fundamental principle of the Pestalozzian system and the set of 
expedients devised for its practice; and to suggest that whilst 
the one may be considered as established, the other is probably 
nothing but an adumbration of the normal course. Indeed, on 
looking at the state of our knowledge we may be quite sure that 
this is the case. Before our educational methods can be made to 
harmonize in character and arrangement with the faculties in 
their mode and order of unfolding, it is first needful that we 
ascertain with some completeness how the faculties do unfold. 
At present our knowledge of the matter extends only to a few 
general notions. These general notions must be developed in 
detail,—must be transformed into a multitude of specific propo- 
sitions, before we can be said to possess that science on which the 
art of education must be based. And then when we have de- 
finitely made out in what succession, and in what combinations 
the mental powers become active, it remains to choose out of 
the many possible ways of exercising each of them, that which 
best conforms to its natural mode of action. Evidently, there- 
fore, it is not to be supposed that even our most advanced modes 
of teaching are the right ones, or nearly the right ones. 

Bearing in mind then this important distinction between the 
principle and the practice of Pestalozzi, and inferring from the 
grounds assigned that the last must necessarily be very defective, 
the reader will rate at its true worth the dissatisfaction with the 
system which some have expressed; and will see that the due 
realization of the Pestalozzian idea remains to be achieved. 
Should ite argue, however, from what has just been said that no 
such realization is at present practicable, and that all effort ought 
to be devoted solely to the preliminary inquiry, we reply, that 
though it is not possible for a scheme of culture to be perfected 
either in matter or form until a rational Psychology ins been 
established, it is possible for us, with the aid of certain leading 
principles, to make empirical approximations towards a perfect 
scheme. To prepare the way for further research we will now 
specify these principles. Most of them have already been more 
or less distinctly stated in the foregoing pages; but it will be 
well here to look at them seriatim. 
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1. That in education we should proceed from the simple to 
the complex is a truth which has always been to some extent 
acted upon ; not professedly, indeed, nor by any means consis- 
tently. The mind grows: like all things that grow it progresses 
from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous ; and a normal 
training system being an objective counterpart of this subjective 
process, must exhibit the like progression. Moreover, regard- 
ing it from this point of view, we may see that this formula has 
much wider applications than at first appears. For its rationale 
involves not only that we should proceed from the single to the 
combined in the teaching of each branch of knowledge, but that 
we should do the like with knowledge as a whole—that as the 
mind, consisting at first of but few active faculties, has its later- 
completed faculties successively awakened, and ultimately comes 
to have all its faculties in simultaneous action, it follows that our 
teaching should begin with but few subjects at once, and succes- 
sively adding to these, should finally carry on all subjects abreast 
—that not only in its details should education proceed from the 
simple to the complex, but in its ensemble also, 

2. To say that our lessons ought to start from the concrete 
and end in the abstract, may be considered as in part a repeti- 
tion of the foregoing. Nevertheless it is a maxim that needs to 
be stated—if with no other view, then with the view of shewing 
in certain cases what are truly the simple and the complex. For 
unfortunately there has been much misunderstanding on this 
point. General formulas which men have devised to express 
groups of details, and which have severally simplified their con- 
ceptions by uniting many facts into one fact, they have supposed 
must simplify the conceptions of the child also ; quite forgetting 
that a generalization is simple only in comparison with the whole 
mass of particular truths it comprehends—that it is more com- 
plex than any one of these truths taken singly—that only after 
many of these single truths have been acquired does the gene- 
ralization ease the memory and help the reason—and that to the 
child not possessing these single truths it is necessarily a mystery. 
Thus confounding two kinds of simplification, teachers have con- 
stantly erred by setting out with “ first principles’—a_proceed- 
ing essentially, though not apparently, at variance with the pri- 
mary rule; which involves that the mind should be introduced 
to principles through the medium of examples, and so should be 
led from the particular to the general—from the concrete to the 
abstract. 

3. The education of the child must accord both in mode and 
arrangement with the education of mankind as considered histo- 
rically ; or in other words, the genesis of knowledge in the indi- 
vidual must follow the same course as the genesis of knowledge 
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in the race. To M. Comte we believe society owes the enunci- 
ation of this doctrine—a doctrine which we may receive in full 
without at all committing ourselves to his theory of the genesis 
of knowledge either in its causes or its order. In support of this 
doctrine two reasons may be assigned, either of them sufficient 
to establish it. One is deducible from the law of hereditary 
transmission as considered in its wider consequences. For if it 
be true that men exhibit likeness to ancestry both in aspect and 
character—if it be true that certain mental manifestations, as in- 
sanity, will occur in successive members of the same family at 
the same age—if, passing from individual cases in which the traits 
of many dead ancestors mixing with those of a few living ones 
greatly obscure the law, we turn to national types, and remark 
how the contrasts between them are persistent from age to age— 
if we remember that these respective types came from a common 
stock, and that hence the present marked differences between 
them must have gradually arisen from the action of modifying 
circumstances upon successive generations who severally trans- 
mitted the accumulated effects to their descendants—if we find 
the differences to be now organic, so that the French child grows 
into a French man even when brought up amongst strangers— 
and if the general fact thus illustrated is true of the whole na- 
ture, intellect inclusive—then it must follow that if there exists an 
order in which, during civilisation, the human race has mastered its 
various kinds of knowledge, there will arise in every child an apti- 
tude to acquire these kinds of knowledge in the same order. So 
that even were the order intrinsically indifferent, it would facilitate 
education to lead the individual mind through the steps traversed 
by the general mind. But the order is not intrinsically indiffer- 
ent; and hence the fundamental reason why education should 
be a repetition of civilisation in little. It is alike proveable that 
the historical sequence was, in its main outlines, a necessary one, 
and that the causes which determined it apply to the child as to 
the race. Not to specify these causes in detail, it will suffice here 
to point out that as the mind of humanity placed in the midst of 
phenomena and striving to comprehend them, has, after endless 
comparisons, speculations, experiments, and theories, reached its 
present knowledge of each subject by a specific route, it may be 
rationally inferred that the relationship between mind and phe- 
nomena is such as to prevent this knowledge from being reached 
by any other route ; and that as each child’s mind stands in this 
same relationship to phenomena, they can be accessible to it only 
through the same route. Hence in deciding upon the right 
sequence of subjects in education, an inquiry into their sequence 
during the process of civilisation will help to guide us, 

4. One of the conclusiens to which such an inquiry leads is, 
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that in each branch of instruction we should proceed from the 
empirical to the rational. A leading phenomenon in human 
progress is, that every science is evolved out of its correspond- 
ing art. It results from the necessity we are under, both indi- 
vidually and as a race, of reaching the abstract by way of the 
concrete, that there must be practice and an accruing experience 
with its empirical generalizations, before there can be science, 
Science is organized knowledge; and before knowledge can be 
organized, some of it must first be possessed. Every study, 
therefore, should have a purely experimental introduction ; and 
only after an ample fund of observations has been accumulated, 
should reasoning begin. As illustrative applications of this rule, 
we may instance the modern course of placing grammar, not be- 
fore language, but after it; or the ordinary custom of prefacing 
perspective by practical drawing. By and by further applica- 
tions of it will be indicated. 

5. A second corollary from the foregoing general principle, 
and one which cannot be too strenuously insisted upon, is, that 
in education the process of self-development should be en- 
couraged to the greatest extent possible. Children should 
be led to make their own investigations and to draw their own 
inferences. ‘They should be put in the way of solving their own 
questions. They should be todd as little as possible, and induced 
to discover as much as possible. Humanity has progressed solely 
by self-instruction; and that to achieve the best results, each 
mind must progress somewhat after the same fashion, is continu- 
ally proved by the marked success of self-made men. Those 
who have been brought up under the ordinary school-drill, and 
who have carried away with them the idea that education is 
practicable only in that style, will think it hopeless to make 
children, to any great extent, their own teachers. If, however, 
they will call to mind that the all-important knowledge of 
surrounding objects which a child gets in its early years is 
got without help—if they will remember that the child is self- 
taught in the use of its mother tongue—if they will estimate 
the amount of that experience of life, that out-of-school wisdom, 
which every boy gathers for himself—if they will mark the 
unusual intelligence of the uncared-for London gamin, as shewn 
in all the directions in which his faculties have been tasked— 
if further, they will think how many minds have struggled 
up unaided, not only through the mysteries of our irrationally- 
planned curriculum, but through hosts of other obstacles besides 
—they will see it to be a not unreasonable conclusion, that if 
the subjects be put before him in right order and right form, 
any pupil of ordinary capacity, will surmount his successive 
difficulties with but little assistance. Who indeed can watch 
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the ceaseless observation, and inquiry, and inference going on in 
a child’s mind, or listen to the acute remarks it makes on matters 
within the range of its faculties, without perceiving that these 
powers which it manifests, if brought to bear systematically 
upon any studies within the same range, would readily master 
them without help? This need for perpetual telling is the result 
of our stupidity, not of the child’s. We drag it away from the 
facts in which it is interested, and which it is actively assimilating 
of itself; we put before it facts far too complex for it to under- 
stand, and therefore distasteful to it; finding that it will not 
voluntarily acquire these facts, we thrust them into its mind by 
force of threats and punishment; by thus denying the knowledge 
it craves, and cramming it with knowledge which it cannot digest, 
we produce a morbid state of its faculties, and a consequent dis- 
gust for knowledge in general; and when, as a result partly of 
the indolence and stolidity we have brought on, and partly as a 
result of unfitness in its studies, the child can understand 
nothing without explanation, and becomes a mere passive re- 
cipient of our instruction, we infer that education must neces- 
sarily be carried on thus. Having by our method induced help- 
lessness, we straightway make the helplessness a reason for our 
method. Clearly then the experience of pedagogues cannot 
rationally be quoted against the doctrine we are defending. 
And whoever sees this will see that we may safely follow the 
method of nature throughout—may, by a skilful ministration, 
make the mind self-developing in its later stages as in its earlier 
ones; and that only by doing this can we produce the highest 
power and activity. 

6. As a final test by which to judge of any plan of culture, 
should come the question,—Does it create a pleasurable excite- 
ment in the pupils? When in doubt whether a particular 
mode or arrangement is or is not more in harmony with the 
foregoing principles than some other, we may safely abide by 
this criterion. Even when, as considered theoretically, the pro- 
posed course seems unobjectionable, yet if it produce no interest, 
or less interest than another course, we should relinquish it ; for 
a child’s intellectual instincts are more trustworthy than our 
reasonings. In respect to the knowing faculties, we may confi- 
dently abide by the general law, that under normal conditions, 
healthful action is pleasurable, whilst action which produces 
pain is not healthful. Though at present very incompletely 
conformed to by the emotional nature, yet by the intellectual 
nature, or at least by those parts of it which the child exhibits, 
this law is almost wholly conformed to. The repugnances 
to this and that study which vex the ordinary teacher, are not 
innate, but result from his unwise system. Fellenberg says, 
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“Experience has taught me that indolence in young persons is 
so directly opposite to their natural disposition to activity, that 
unless it is the consequence of bad education, it is almost in- 
variably connected with some constitutional defect.” And the 
spontaneous activity to which children are thus prone, is simply 
the pursuit of those pleasures which the healthful exercise of 
the faculties gives. It is true that some of the higher mental 
powers as yet but little developed in the race, and congenitally 
possessed in any considerable degree only by the most advanced, 
are indisposed to the amount of exertion required of them. But 
these, in virtue of their very complexity, will, in a normal course 
of culture, come last into exercise, and will therefore have no 
demands made upon them until the pupil has arrived at an age 
when ulterior motives can be brought into play, and an indirect 
pleasure made to counterbalance a direct displeasure. With all 
faculties lower than these, however, the direct gratification con- 
sequent on activity is the normal stimulus; and under good 
management the only needful stimulus. When we are obliged 
to fall back upon some other, we must take the fact as ev idence 
that we are on the wrong track. Experience is daily shewing 
with greater clearness that there is alw ays a method to be found 
productive of interest—even of delight; and it ever turns out 
that this is the method proved by all other tests to be the right 
one. 

With most, the guiding principles we have thus stated will 
weigh but little if left in this abstract form. Partly, therefore, 
with a view to exemplify their application, and partly with a 
view of making sundry specific suggestions, we propose now to 
pass from the theory of education to the practice of it. 


It was the opinion of Pestalozzi—an opinion which has ever 
since his day been gaining ground—that education of some kind 
should begin from the cradle. Whoever has watched with any 
discernment, the wide-eyed gaze of the infant at surrounding 
objects, knows very well that education does begin thus 
early, whether we intend it or not; and that these fingerings 
and suckings of everything it can lay hold of, these open- 
mouthed listenings to every sound, are the first steps in the 
series which ends in the discovery of unseen planets, the inven- 
tion of calculating engines, the production of great paintings, or 
the composition of symphonies and operas, This activity of the 
faculties from the very first being spontaneous and inevitable, 
the question is whether we shall supply in due variety the 
materials on which they may exercise themselves; and to the 
question so put, none but an affirmative answer can be given. 
As before said, however, agreement with Pestalozzi’s theory 
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does not involve agreement with his practice; and here occurs 
a case in point. Treating of instruction in spelling he says :— 


“ The spelling-book ought, therefore, to contain all the sounds of 
the language, and these ought to be taught in every family from the 
earliest infancy. The child who learns his spelling-book ought to 
repeat them to the infant in the cradle, before it is able to pronounce 
even one of them, so that they may be deeply impressed upon its 
mind by frequent repetition.” 


Joining this with the suggestions for “ a nursery-method,” as 
developed in his “ Mother’s Manual,” in which he makes the 
names, positions, connexions, numbers, properties, and uses of 
the limbs and body his first lessons, it becomes clear that Pesta- 
lozzi’s notions on early mental development were too crude to 
enable him to devise judicious plans. Let us inquire into the 
course which Psychology dictates. 

The earliest impressions which the mind is capable of assimi- 
lating, are those given to it by the undecomposable sensations— 
resistance, light, sound, &c. Manifestly, decomposable states of 
consciousness cannot exist before the states of consciousness out 
of which they are composed. There can exist no idea of form 
until some familiarity with light in its gradations and qualities, 
or resistance in its different intensities, has been acquired ; for, 
as has been long known, we recognise visual form by means of 
varieties of light, and tactual form by means of varieties of re- 
sistance. Similarly, no articulate sound can be appreciated 
until the inarticulate sounds which go to make it up have been 
learned. And thus must it be in every other case. Following, 
therefore, the necessary law of progression from the simple to 
the complex, it should be our aim during infancy to pro- 
vide a sufficiency of objects presenting different degrees and 
different kinds of resistance, a sufficiency of objects reflecting 
different amounts and qualities of light, and a sufficiency of 
sounds contrasted in their loudness, their pitch and their timbre. 
How completely this @ priori conclusion is confirmed by infan- 
tine instincts as daily shewn, all will see on being reminded of 
the delight which every young child has in biting its toys, in 
feeling its brother’s bright jacket-buttons, and pulling papa’s 
whiskers—how absorbed it becomes in gazing at any gaudily 
painted object to which it applies the word “ pretty,” when it 
can pronounce it, wholly in virtue of the bright colours—and 
how its face broadens into a laugh at the tattlings of its nurse, 
the snapping of a visitor’s fingers, or at any sound which it has 
not before heard. Fortunately, the ordinary practices of the 
nursery fulfil these early requirements of education to a consi- 
derable degree. Much, however, remains to be done; and it is 
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of more importance that it should be done than at first appears, 
It is a law of every faculty that during the period of its greatest 
activity—the period in which it is spontaneously evolving itself 
—it is capable of receiving more vivid impressions than at any 
other period. Moreover, it may be observed that as these sim- 
plest elements must eventually be mastered, and as the mastery 
of them whenever achieved must take time, it becomes an econ- 
omy of time to occupy this first stage of childhood, during which 
no otlier intellectual action is possible, in gaining a complete 
familiarity with them in all their modifications. Add to which, 
that temper, and consequently health, will be improved by the 
continued gratification resulting from a due supply of these im- 
pressions which every child so greedily assimilates. Space, 
could it be spared, might here be well occupied by some sugges- 
tions towards a more systematic ministration to these simplest of 
the perceptions. But it n.ast suffice to point out that any such 
ministration ought to be based upon the general principle, that in 
the development of every faculty, markedly contrasted impres- 
sions are the first to be appreciated; that hence sounds greatly 
differing m loudness and pitch, colours very remote from each 
other, and substances widely unlike in hardness or texture, 
should be the first supplied; and that in each case the pro- 
— must be by slow degrees to impressions more nearly 
allied. 

Passing on to object-lessons, which manifestly form a natural 
continuation of this primary culture of the senses, it is to be 
remarked, that the system commonly pursued is altogether at 
variance with the method of nature, as alike exhibited in infancy, 
in adult life, and in the course of civilisation. ‘ The child,” 
says M. Marcel, “ must be shewn how all the parts of an object 
are connected, &c.;” and the various manuals of these object- 
lessons severally contain lists of the facts which the child is to be 
told respecting each of the things put before it. Now it needs 
but a glance at the daily life of the infant to show that the 
whole of the knowledge of things which is gained before the 
acquirement of speech, is self-gained—that the properties of 
hardness and weight associated with certain visual appearances, 
the possession of certain forms and colours by particular persons, 
the production of special sounds by animals of special aspects, are 
phenomena which it observes for itself. In manhood too, when 
there are no longer teachers at hand, the observations and in- 
ferences required for daily guidance, must be made unhelped; 
and success in life depends upon the accuracy and completeness 
with which they are made. Is it probable then, that whilst the 
process exhibited to us in the evolution of humanity at large, is 
repeated alike by the infant and the man, a reverse process must 
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be followed during the period between infancy and manhood? 
and that too, even in so simple a thing as learning the qualities 
and structures of objects? Is it not obvious, on the contrary, 
that one method must be pursued throughout? And is not 
nature perpetually thrusting this method upon us, if we had but 
the wit to see it, and the humility to adopt it? What can 
be more manifest than the desire of children for intellectual 
sympathy? Mark how the infant sitting on your knee thrusts 
into your face the toy it holds, that you too may look at it. See 
when it makes a creak with its wet finger on the table, how it 
turns and looks at you; does it again, and again looks at you ; 
thus saying as clearly as it can,—“ Hear this new sound.” 
Watch how the elder children come into the room exclaiming— 
“ Mamma, see what a curious thing,” “ Mamma, look at this,” 
“ Mamma, look at that,” and would continue the habit, did not 
the silly mamma tell them not to tease her. Observe how, when 
out with the nurse-maid, each little one runs up to her with the 
new flower it has gathered, to show her how pretty it is, and to 
get her also, to say it is pretty. Listen to the eager volubility with 
which every urchin describes any novelty he has been to see, if 
only he can find some one who will attend with any interest. 
Does not the induction lie on the surface? Is it not clear that 
we must conform our course to these intellectual instincts—that 
we must just systematize the natural process—that we must 
listen to all the child has to tell us about any object, must in- 
duce it to say everything it can think of about such object, 
must occasionally draw its attention to facts it has not yet 
observed with the view of leading it to notice them itself when- 
ever they recur, and must go on by and by to indicate or sup- 
ply new series of things for a like exhaustive examination? See 
the way in which, on this method, the intelligent mother con- 
ducts her lessons. Step by step she familiarizes her little boy 
with the names of the simpler properties, hardness, softness, 
colour, taste, size, shape, &c., in doing which she finds him 
eagerly help by bringing this to show her that it is red, and the 
other to make her feel that it is hard, as fast as she gives him 
words for these properties. Each additional property, as she 
draws his attention to it in some fresh thing which he brings 
her, she takes care to mention in connexion with those he 
already knows; so that by the natural tendency to imitate, he 
may get into the habit of repeating them one after another, 
Gradually as there occur cases in which he omits to name one 
or more of the properties he has become acquainted with, she 
Introduces the practice of asking him whether there is not 
something more that he can tell her about the thing he has got. 
Probably he does not understand. After letting him puzzle 
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awhile she tells him; perhaps laughing at him a little for his 
failure. A few recurrences of this and he perceives what is to 
be done. When next she says she knows something more about 
the object than he has told her, his pride is roused ; he looks 
at it intently; he thinks over all that he has heard; and the 
problem being easy, presently finds it out. He is full of glee at 
his success, and she sympathizes with him. In common with 
every child, he delights in the discovery of his powers. He 
wishes for more victories; and goes in quest of more things 
about which to tell her. As his faculties unfold she adds 
quality after quality to his list: progressing from hardness and 
softness to roughness and smoothness, from colour to polish, 
from simple bodies to composite ones—thus constantly com- 
plicating the problem as he gains competence, constantly taxing 
his attention and memory to a greater extent, constantly main- 
taining his interest by supplying him with new impressions such 
as his mind can assimilate, and constantly gratifying him by new 
conquests over such small difficulties as he can master. In doing 
this she is manifestly but following out that spontaneous process 
that was going on during a still earlier period—simply aiding 
self-evolution ; and is aiding it in the mode suggested by the 
boy’s instinctive behaviour to her. Manifestly, too, the course 
she is pursuing is the one best calculated to develop that 
faculty of exhaustive observation which it is the professed aim 
of these lessons to produce. ‘To ¢el/ a child this and to show it 
the other, is not to teach it how to observe, but to make it a 
mere recipient of another’s observations—a proceeding which 
tends to weaken rather than to strengthen its powers of self- 
instruction ; which deprives it of the pleasures resulting from 
successful activity; which presents this all-attractive knowledge 
under the aspect of formal tuition; and which thus generates 
that indifference and even disgust with which these object- 
lessons are not unfrequently regarded. On the other hand, to 
pursue the course above described is simply to guide the intel- 
lect to its appropriate food ; to join with the intellectual appetites 
their natural adjuncts—amour propre and the desire for sym- 
pathy; to induce by the union of all these an intensity of at- 
tention which insures perceptions alike vivid and complete; and 
to habituate the mind from the very beginning to that practice 
of self-help which it must ultimately follow. 

Object-lessons should not only be carried on after quite a dif- 
ferent fashion from that commonly pursued, but should be ex- 
tended to a range of things far wider, and continued to a period 
far later, than now. ‘They should not be limited to the contents 
of the house; but should include those of the fields and the 
hedges, the quarry and the sea-shore. They should not cease 
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with early childhood; but should be so kept up during youth 
as insensibly to merge into the investigations of the naturalist 
and the man of science. Here again we have but to follow 
nature’s leadings. Where can be seen an intenser delight than 
that of children picking up new flowers and watching new 
insects, or hoarding pebbles and shells? And who is there but 
perceives that by sympathizing with them they may be led on 
to any extent of inquiry into the qualities and structures of these 
things? Every botanist who has had children with him in the 
woods and the lanes must have noticed how eagerly they joined 
in his pursuits, how keenly they searched out plants for him, 
how intently they watched whilst he examined them, how they 
overwhelmed him with questions. The consistent follower of 
Bacon—the “ servant and interpreter of nature,” will see that 
we ought modestly to adopt the course of culture thus indicated. 
Having gained due familiarity with the simpler properties of in- 
organic objects, the child should by the same process be led on to 
a like exhaustive examination of the things it picks up in its daily 
walks—the less complex facts they present being alone noticed 
at first: in plants, the colour, number, and forms of the petals 
and shapes of the stalks and leaves: in insects, the numbers of 
the wings, legs, and antennz, and their colours. As these be- 
come fully appreciated and invariably observed, further facts 
may be successively introduced : in the one case, the numbers of 
stamens and pistils, the forms of the flowers, whether radial or 
bilateral in symmetry, the arrangement and character of the 
leaves, whether opposite or alternate, stalked or sessile, smooth 
or hairy, serrated, toothed, or crenate; in the other, the divi- 
sions of the body, the segments of the abdomen, the markings 
of the wings, the number of joints in the legs, and the forms 
of the smaller organs—the system pursued throughout being 
that of making it the child’s ambition to say respecting every- 
thing it finds, all that can be said. Then when a fit age has 
been reached, the means of preserving these plants which have 
become so interesting in virtue of the knowledge obtained of 
them, may as a great favour be supplied ; and eventually, as a 
still greater favour, may also be supplied the apparatus needful 
for keeping the larve of our common butterflies and moths 
through their transformations—a practice which, as we can per- 
sonally testify, yields the highest gratification ; is continued with 
ardour for years; when joined with the formation of an entomo- 
logical collection, adds immense interest to Saturday-afternoon 
rambles; and forms an admirable introduction to the study of 
physiology. 

We are quite prepared to hear from many that all this is 
throwing away time and energy; and that children would be 
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much better occupied in writing their copies or learning their 
pence-tables, and so fitting themselves for the business of life, 
We regret that such crude ideas of what constitutes education 
and such a narrow conception of utility, should still be generally 
prevalent. Saying nothing on the need for a systematic culture 
of the perceptions and the value of the practices above inculcated 
as subserving that need, we are prepared to defend them even 
on the score of the knowledge gained. If men are to be mere 
cits, mere porers over ledgers, with no ideas beyond their trades 
—if it is well that they should be as the cockney whose concep- 
tion of rural pleasures extends no further than sitting in a tea- 
garden smoking pipes and drinking porter ; or as the squire who 
thinks of woods as places for shooting in, of uncultivated plants 
as nothing but weeds, and who classifies animals into game, ver- 
min, and stock—then indeed it is needless for men to learn any- 
thing that does not directly help to replenish the till and fill the 
larder. But if there is a more worthy aim for us than to be 
drudges—if there are other uses in the things around us than 
their power to bring money—if there are higher faculties to be 
exercised than acquisitive and sensual ones—if the pleasures 
which poetry and art and science and philosophy can bring are 
of any moment—then is it desirable that the instinctive inclination 
which every child shows to observe natural beauties and investi- 
gate natural phenomena should be encouraged. But this gross 
utilitarianism which is content to come into the world and quit 
it again without knowing what kind of a world it is or what it 
contains, may be met on its own ground, It will by and by be 
found that a knowledge of the laws of life is more important than 
any other knowledge whatever—that the laws of life include not 
only all bodily and mental processes, but by implication all the 
transactions of the house and the street, all commerce, all poli- 
tics, all morals—and that therefore without a due acquaintance 
with them neither personal nor social conduct can be rightly re- 
gulated. It will eventually be seen too, that the laws of life are 
essentially the same throughout the whole organic creation ; and 
further, that they cannot be properly understood in their com- 
plex manifestations until they have been studied in their simpler 
ones. And when this is seen, it will be also seen that in aiding 
the child to acquire the out-of-door information for which it 
shows so great an avidity, and in encouraging the acquisition of 
such information throughout youth, we are simply inducing it 
to store up the raw material for future organization—the facts 
that will one day bring home to it with due force those great 
generalizations of science by which actions may be rightly guided. 

The spreading recognition of drawing as an element of educa- 
tion, is one amongst many signs of the more rational views on 
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mental culture now beginning to prevail. Once more it may be 
remarked that teachers are at length adopting the course which 
nature has for ages been pressing upon their notice. ‘The spon- 
taneous efforts made by children to represent the men, houses, 
trees, and animals around them—on a slate if they can get no- 
thing better, or with lead-pencil on paper, if they can beg them— 
are familiar to all. ‘To be shown through a picture-book is one 
of their highest gratifications ; and as usual, their strong imita- 
tive tendency presently generates in them the ambition to make 
pictures themselves also. This attempt to depict the striking 
things they see is a further instinctive exercise of the percep- 
tions—a means whereby still greater accuracy and completeness 
of observation is induced. And alike by seeking to interest us 
in their discoveries of the sensible properties of things, and by 
their endeavours to draw, they solicit from us just that kind of 
culture which they most need. 

Had teachers been guided by nature’s hints not only in the 
making of drawing a part of education, but in the choice of their 
modes of teaching it, they would have done still better than they 
have done. What is it that the child first tries to represent ? 
Things that are large, things that are attractive in colour, things 
round which its pleasurable associations most cluster—human 
beings from whom it has received so many emotions, cows and 
dogs which interest by the many phenomena they present, 
houses that are hourly visible and strike by their size and con- 
trast of parts. And which of all the processes of representation 
gives it most delight? Colouring. Paper and pencil are good 
in default of something better; but a box of paints and a brush 
—these are the treasures. The drawing of outlines immediately 
becomes secondary to colouring—is gone through mainly with a 
view to the colouring ; and if leave can be got to colour a book 
of prints, how great is the favour! Now, ridiculous as such a 
position will seem to drawing-masters, who postpone colouring 
and who teach form by a dreary discipline of copying lines, we 
believe that the course of culture thus indicated is the right 
one. That priority of colour to form, which, as already pointed 
out, has a psychological basis, and in virtue of which psychologi- 
cal basis arises this strong preference in the child, should be re- 
cognised from the very beginning ; and from the very beginning 
also the things imitated should be real. That greater delight 
in colour which is not only conspicuous in children but per- 
sists in most persons throughout life, should be continuously 
employed as the natural stimulus to the mastery of the compa- 
tatively difficult and unattractive form—should be the prospec- 
tive reward for the achievement of form. And these instinctive 
attempts to represent interesting actualities should be all along 
VOL. XXI. NO. XLII. L 
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encouraged ; in the conviction that as, by a widening experience, 
smaller and more practicable objects become interesting, they 
too will be attempted ; and that so a gradual approximation will 
be made towards imitations having some resemblance to the reali- 
ties. No matter how grotesque the shapes produced : no matter 
how daubed and glaring the colours. ‘The question is not whe- 
ther the child is producing good drawings: the question is, whe- 
ther it is developing its faculties. It has first to gain some com- 
mand over its fingers, some crude notions of likeness; and this 
practice is better than any other for these ends; seeing that it 
is the spontaneous and the interesting one. During these early 
years, be it remembered, no formal drawing-lessons are possible: 
shall we therefore repress, or neglect to aid, these efforts at self- 
culture? or shall we encourage and guide them as normal exer- 
cises of the perceptions and the powers of manipulation? If by 
the supply of cheap woodcuts to be coloured, and simple contour- 
maps to have their boundary lines tinted, we can not only plea- 
surably draw out the faculty of colour, but can incidentally pro- 
duce some familiarity with the outlines of things and countries, 
and some ability to move the brush steadily ; and if by the sup- 
ply of temptingly-painted objects we can keep up the instinctive 
_—— of making representations, however rough, it must 
appen that by the time drawing is commonly commenced there 
will exist a facility that would else have been absent. Time will 
have been gained ; and trouble both to teacher and pupil, saved. 
From all that has been said, it may be readily inferred that 
we wholly disapprove of the practice of drawing from copies ; and 
still more so of that formal discipline in making straight lines 
and curved lines and compound lines, with which it is the fashion 
of some teachers to begin. We regret to find that the Society of 
Arts has recently, in its series of manuals on “ Rudimentary 
Art-Instruction,” given its countenance to an elementary draw- 
ing book, which is the most vicious in principle that we have 
seen. We refer to the “Outline from Outline, or from the 
Flat,” by John Bell, sculptor. As expressed in the prefatory 
note, this publication proposes “to place before the student a 
simple, yet logical mode of instruction ;” and to this end sets out 
with a number of definitions thus :— 

































“A simple line in drawing is a thin mark drawn from one point to 


another. 
‘“‘ Lines may be divided, as to their nature in drawing, into two 


classes :— 
“1, Straight, which are marks that go the shortest road between 


two points, as A B. 
“2, Or Curved, which are marks which do not go the shortest road 


between two points, as C D.” 
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And so the introduction progresses to horizontal lines, perpen- 
dicular lines, oblique lines, angles of the several kinds, and the 
various figures which lines and angles make up. The work 
is, in short, a grammar of form, with exercises. And thus the 
system of commencing with a dry analysis of elements, which, 
in the teaching of language, has been exploded, is to be re-insti- 
tuted in the teaching of drawing. The abstract is to be preli- 
minary to the concrete. Scientific conceptions are to precede 
empirical experiences. That this is an inversion of the normal 
order, we need scarcely repeat. It has been well said concern- 
ing the custom of prefacing the art of speaking any tongue by 
a drilling in the parts of speech and their functions, that it is 
about as reasonable as prefacing the art of walking by a course 
of lessons on the bones, muscles, and nerves of the legs; and 
much the same thing may be said of the proposal to preface the 
art of representing objects by a nomenclature and definitions of 
the lines which they yield on analysis. These technicalities 
are alike repulsive and needless. They render the study dis- 
tasteful at the very outset; and all with the view of teaching 
that, which, in the course of practice, will be learnt unconsci- 
ously. Just as the child incidentally gathers the meanings of 
ordinary words from the ccnversations going on around it, with- 
out the help of dictionaries; so, from the remarks on objects, 
pictures, and its own drawings, will it presently acquire, not only 
without effort but even pleasurably, those same scientific terms, 
which, if presented at first, are a mystery and a weariness. 

If any dependence is to be placed upon the general principles 
of education that have been laid down, the process of learning to 
draw should be throughout continuous with those efforts of early 
childhood described above, as so worthy of encouragement. By 
the time that the voluntary practice thus initiated has given 
some steadiness of hand, and some tolerable ideas of proportion, 
there will have arisen a vague notion of body as presenting its 
three dimensions in perspective. And when, after sundry abor- 
tive, Chinese-like attempts to render this appearance on paper, 
there has grown up a pretty clear perception of the thing to be 
achieved, and a desire to achieve it, a first lesson in empirical 
perspective may be given by means of the apparatus occasionally 
used in explaining perspective as a science. This sounds formi- 
dable ; but the experiment is both comprehensible and interesting 
to any boy or girl of ordinary intelligence. A plate of glass so 
framed as to stand vertically on the table, being placed before 
the pupil, and a book, or like simple object laid on the other side 
of it, he is requested, whilst keeping the eye in one position, to 
make ink dots upon the glass, so that they may coincide with, 
or hide the corners of this object. He is then told to join these 
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dots by lines; on doing which he perceives that the lines he makes 
hide, or coincide with, the outlines of the object. And then, on 
being asked to put a sheet of paper on the other side of the glass, 
he discovers that the lines he has thus drawn represent the object 
as he saw it. They not only look like it, but he perceives that 
they must be like it, because he made them agree with its out- 
lines; and by removing the paper he can repeatedly convince 
himself that they do agree with its outlines. The fact is new 
and striking; and serves him as an experimental demonstration, 
that lines of certain lengths, placed in certain directions on a 
plane, can represent lines of other lengths, and having other di- 
rections, in space. Subsequently, by gradually changing the po- 
sition of the object, he may be led to observe how some lines 
shorten and disappear, whilst others come into sight and lengthen, 
The convergence of parallel lines, and, indeed, all the leading 
facts of perspective may, from time to time, be similarly illus- 
trated to him. Ifhe has been duly accustomed to self-help, he 
will gladly, when it is suggested, make the attempt to draw one 
of these outlines upon paper, by the eye only; and it may soon 
be made an exciting aim to produce, unassisted, a representation, 
as like as he can, to one subsequently sketched on the glass. 
Thus, without the unintelligent, mechanical practice of copying 
other drawings, but by a method at once simple and attractive— 
rational, yet not abstract, a familiarity with the linear appearances 
of things, and a faculty of rendering them, may be, step by step, 
acquired. ‘To which advantages add these :—that even thus early 
the pupil learns, almost unconsciously, the true theory of a pic- 
ture,—namely, that it is a delineation of objects as they appear 
when projected on a plane placed between them and the eye; 
and that when he reaches a fit age for commencing scientific 
perspective he is already thoroughly acquainted with the facts 
which form its logical basis, 

As exhibiting a rational mode of communicating primary con- 
ceptions in geometry, we cannot do better than quote the follow- 
ing passage from Mr. Wyse :— 


** A child has been in the habit of using cubes for arithmetic; let 
him use them also for the elements of geometry. I would begin with 
solids, the reverse of the usual plan. It saves all the difficulty of ab- 
surd definitions, and bad explanations on points, lines, and surfaces, 
which are nothing but abstractions. . .. A cube presents many of 
the principal elements of geometry ; it at once exhibits points, straight 
lines, parallel lines, angles, parallelograms, &c. &c. These cubes are 
divisible into various parts. The pupil has already been familiarized 
with such divisions in numeration, and he now proceeds to a compari- 
son of their several parts, and of the relation of these parts to each 
other. ... From thence he advances to globes, which furnish 
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him with elementary notions of the circle, of curves generally, 
&e. &e. 

“ Being tolerably familiar with solids, he may now substitute planes. 
The transition may be made very easy. Let the cube, for instance, 
be cut into thin divisions, and placed on paper; he will then seé as 
many plane rectangles as he has divisions; so with all the others. 
Globes may be treated in the same manner; he will thus see how 
surfaces really are generated, and be enabled to abstract them with 
facility in every solid. 

“He has thus acquired the alphabet and reading of geometry. 
He now proceeds to write it. 

“‘ The simplest operation, and therefore the first, is merely to place 
these planes on a piece of paper, and pass the pencil round them. 
When this has been frequently done, the plane may be put at a little 
distance, and the child required to copy it, and so on.” 


A stock of geometrical conceptions having been obtained, in 
some such manner as this recommended by Mr. Wyse, a further 
step may, in course of time, be taken, by introducing the practice 
of testing the correctness of all figures drawn by the eye; thus 
alike exciting an ambition to make them exact, and continually 
illustrating the difficulty of fulfilling that ambition. There can 
be little doubt that geometry had its origin (as, indeed, the word 
implies) in the methods discovered by artisans and others, of 
making accurate measurements for the foundations of buildings, 
areas of inclosures, and the like; and that its truths came to be 
treasured up, merely with a view to their immediate utility. 
They should be introduced to the pupil under analogous relation- 
ships. In the cutting out of pieces for his card-houses, in the 
drawing of ornamental diagrams for colouring, and in those va- 
rious instructive occupations which an inventive teacher will lead 
him into, he may be for a length of time advantageously left, like 
the primitive builder, to tentative processes ; and will so gain an 
abundant experience of the difficulty of achieving his aims by 
the unaided senses. When, having meanwhile undergone a 
valuable discipline of the perceptions, he has reached a fit age 
for using a pair of compasses, he will, whilst duly appreciating 
these as enabling him to verify his ocular guesses, be still hin- 
dered by the difficulties of the approximative method. In this 
stage he may be left for a further period: partly as being yet 
too young for any thing higher; partly because it is desirable 
that he should be made to feel still more strongly the want of 
systematic contrivances. If the acquisition of knowledge is to be 
made continuously interesting; and if, in the early civilisation of 
the child, as in the early civilisation of the race, science becomes 
attractive only as ministering to art; it is manifest that the pro- 
per preliminary to geometry is a long practice in those construc- 
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tive processes which geometry will facilitate. Observe that here, 
too, nature points the way. Almost invariably, children show a 
strong propensity to cut out things in paper, to make, to build— 
a propensity which, if duly encouraged and directed, will not 
only prepare the way for scientific conceptions, but will develop 
those powers of manipulation in which most people are so deficient. 

When the observing and inventive faculties have attained the 
requisite power, the pupil may be introduced to empirical 
geometry ; that is—geometry dealing with methodical solutions, 
but not with the demonstrations of them. Like all other transi- 
tions in education, this should be made not formally but inciden- 
tally; and the relationship to constructive art should still be 
maintained. To make a tetrahedron in cardboard, like one 
given to him, is a problem which will alike interest the pupil, 
and serve as a convenient starting-point. In attempting this, 
he finds it needful to draw four equilateral triangles, arranged 
in special positions. Being unable in the absence of an exact 
method to do this accurately, he discovers, on putting the tri- 
angles into their respective positions, that he cannot make their 
sides fit, and that their angles do not properly meet at the apex. 
He may now be shown how, by describing a couple of circles, 
each of these triangles may be drawn with perfect correctness 
and without guessing; and after his failure he will duly value 
the information. Having thus helped him to the solution of his 
first problem, with the view of illustrating the nature of geome- 
trical methods, he is in future to be left altogether to his own in- 
genuity in solving the questions put to him. To bisect a line, 
to erect a perpendicular, to describe a square, to bisect an angle, 
to draw a line parallel to a given line, to describe a hexagon, are 
problems which a little patience will enable him to find out. 
And from these he may be led on step by step to questions of a 
more complex kind ; all of which, under judicious management, 
he will puzzle through unhelped. Doubtless, many of those 
brought up under the old regime, will look upon this assertion 
sceptically. We speak from facts, however, and those neither 
few nor special. We have seen a class of boys become so inter- 
ested in making out solutions to these problems, as to look for- 
ward to their geometry-lesson as a chief event of the week. 
Within the last month, we have been told of one girls’ 
school, in which some of the young ladies voluntarily occupy 
themselves with geometrical questions out of school-hours; and 
of another, in which they not only do this, but in which one of 
them is begging for problems to find out during the holidays,— 
both which facts we state on the authority of the teacher. 
There could indeed be no stronger proofs than are thus afforded 
of the practicability and the immense advantage of self-develop- 
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ment. A branch of knowledge which as commonly taught is 
dry and even repulsive, may, by following the method of nature, 
be made extremely interesting and profoundly beneficial. We 
say profoundly beneficial, because the effects are not confined to 
the gaining of geometrical facts, but often revolutionize the 
whole state of mind, It has repeatedly occurred, that those who 
have been stupified by the ordinary school-drill—by its abstract 
formulas, by its wearisome tasks, by its cramming—have suddenly 
had their intellects roused, by thus ceasing to make them passive 
recipients, and inducing them to become active discoverers. 
The discouragement brought about by bad teaching having been 
diminished by a little sympathy, and sufficient perseverance 
induced to achieve a first success, there arises a revulsion 
of feeling affecting the whole nature. They no longer find 
themselves incompetent; they too, can do something. And 
gradually as success follows success, the incubus of despair dis- 
appears, and they attack the difficulties of their other studies 
with a courage that insures conquest. 

This empirical geometry which presents an endless series of 
problems, and should be continued along with other studies for 
years, may throughout be advantageously accompanied by those 
concrete applications of its principles which serve as its pre- 
liminary. After the cube, the octahedron, and the various 
forms of pyramid and prism have been mastered, may come the 
more complex regular bodies—the dodecahedron, and the icosa- 
hedron—to construct which out of single pieces of cardboard re- 
quires considerable ingenuity. From these, the transition may 
naturally be made to such modified forms of the regular bodies as 
are met with in crystals—the truncated cube, the cube with its 
dihedral as well as its solid angles truncated, the octahedron and 
the various prisms as similarly modified; in imitating which 
numerous forms assumed by different metals and salts, an ac- 
quaintance with the leading facts of mineralogy will be inciden- 
tally gained. After long continuance in exercises of this kind, 
rational geometry, as may be supposed, presents no obstacles, 
Constantly habituated to contemplate relationships of form and 
quantity, and vaguely perceiving from time to time the necessity 
of certain results as reached by certain means, the pupil comes 
to regard the demonstrations of Euclid as the missing supple- 
ments to his familiar problems. His well disciplined faculties 
enable him easily to master its successive propositions, and to 
appreciate their value; and he has the occasional gratification 
of finding some of his own methods proved to be true. Thus he 
enjoys what is to the unprepared a dreary task. It only remains 
to add, that his mind will presently arrive at a fit condition for 
that most valuable of all exercises for the reflective faculties—the 
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making of original demonstrations. Such theorems as those ap- 
pended to the successive books of the Messrs. Chambers’ Euclid, 
will soon become practicable to him; and in proving them the 
process of self-development will be not intellectual only, but 
moral. 

To continue much further these suggestions would be to 
write a detailed treatise on education, which we do not pur- 
pose. The foregoing outlines of plans for exercising the per- 
ceptions in early childhood, for conducting object-lessons, 
for teaching drawing and geometry, must be considered as 
roughly-sketched illustrations of the method dictated by the 
general principles previously specified. We believe that on 
examination they will be found not only to progress from the 
simple to the complex, from the concrete to the abstract, from 
the empirical to the rational ; but to satisfy the further require- 
ments that education shall be a repetition of civilisation in little, 
that it shall be as much as possible a process of self-evolution, 
and that it shall be pleasurable. That there should be one type 
of method capable of satisfying all these conditions, tends alike 
to verify the conditions, and to prove that type of method the 
right one. And when we add that this method is the logical 
outcome of the tendency, characterizing all modern systems of 
instruction—that it is but an adoption in full of the method of 
nature which they adopt partially—that it displays this complete 
adoption of the method of nature, not only by conforming to the 
above principles, but by following the suggestions which the un- 
folding mind itself gives, facilitating its spontaneous activities, 
and so aiding the developments which nature is busy with— 
when we add this, there seems abundant reason to conclude, 
that the mode of procedure above exemplified, closely approxi- 
mates to the true one. 


A few paragraphs must be appended in further inculcation of 
the two general principles, alike the most important and the 
least attended to: we mean the principle that throughout youth, 
as in early childhood and in maturity, the process shall be one of 
self-instruction ; and the obverse principle, that the mental action 
induced by this process shall be throughout intrinsically grate- 
ful. If progression from simple to complex, and from concrete 
to abstract, be considered the essential requirements as dictated 
by abstract psychology, then do these requirements that know- 
ledge shall be self-mastered, and pleasurably mastered, become 
the tests by which we may judge whether the dictates of abstract 
psychology are being fulfilled. If the first embody the leading 
generalizations of the science of mental growth, the last are the 
chief canons of the art of fostering mental growth. For mani- 
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festly if the steps in our curriculum are so arranged that they 
can be successively ascended by the pupil himself with little or 
no help, they must correspond with the stages of evolution in 
his faculties; and manifestly if the successive achievements of 
these steps are intrinsically gratifying to him, it follows that 
they require no more than a normal exercise of his powers. 

But the making education a process of self-evolution has 
other advantages than this of keeping our lessons in the right 
order. In the first place, it guarantees a vividness and perma- 
nency of impression which the usual methods can never pro- 
duce. Any piece of knowledge which the pupil has himself ac- 
quired, any problem which he has himself solved, becomes by 
virtue of the conquest much more thoroughly his than it could 
else be. The preliminary activity of mind which his success 
implies, the concentration of thought necessary to it, and the 
excitement consequent on his triumph, conspire to register all 
the facts in his memory in a way that no mere information 
heard from a teacher, or read in a school-book, can be registered. 
Even if he fails, the tension to which his faculties have been 
wound up insures his remembrance of the solution when given 
to him, better than half a dozen repetitions would, Observe 
again, that this discipline necessitates a continuous organization 
of the knowledge he acquires. It is in the very nature of facts 
and inferences, assimilated in this normal manner, that they suc- 
cessively become the premisses of further conclusions,—the means 
of solving still higher questions. The solution of yesterday’s 
problem helps the pupil in mastering to-day’s. Thus the know- 
ledge is turned into faculty as soon as it is taken in, and forth- 
with aids in the general function of thinking,—does not lie 
merely written in the pages of an internal library, as when rote- 
learnt. Mark further, the importance of the moral culture 
which this constant self-help involves. Courage in attacking dif- 
ficulties, patient concentration of the attention, perseverance 
through failures,—these are characteristics which after-life spe- 
cially requires; and these are characteristics which this system 
of making the mind work for its food specially produces, That 
it is thoroughly practicable to carry out instruction after this 
fashion we can ourselves testify ; having been in youth thus led 
to successively solve the comparatively complex problems of 
Perspective. And that leading teachers have been gradually 
tending in this direction is indicated alike in the saying of Fel- 
lenberg, that “the individual, independent activity of the pupil 
is of much greater importance than the ordinary busy officious- 
ness of many who assume the office of educators ;” in the opinion 
of Horace Mann, that “ unfortunately education amongst us at 
present consists too much in ¢edling, not in training ;” and in 
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the remark of M. Marcel, that “ what the learner discovers by 
mental exertion is better known than what is told to him.” 
Similarly with the co-relative requirement, that the method of 
culture pursued shall be one productive of an intrinsically happy 
activity,—an activity not happy in virtue of extrinsic rewards to 
be obtained, but in virtue of its own healthfulness. Conformity 
to this requirement not only guards us against thwarting the 
normal process of evolution, but incidentally secures positive 
benefits of importance. Unless we are to return to an ascetic 
morality, the maintenance of youthful happiness must be con- 
sidered as in itself a worthy aim. Not to dwell upon this, how- 
ever, we go on to remark that a pleasurable state of feeling is 
far more favourable to intellectual action than one of indifference 
or disgust. Every one knows that things read, heard, or seen 
with interest, are better remembered than those read, heard, or 
seen with apathy. In the one case the faculties appealed to are 
actively occupied with the subject presented ; in the other they 
are inactively occupied with it; and the attention is continually 
drawn away after more attractive thoughts. Hence the impres- 
sions are respectively strong and weak. Moreover, the intellec- 
tual listlessness which a pupil’s lack of interest in any study in- 
volves, is further complicated by his anxiety, by his fear of con- 
sequences, which distract his attention, and increase the difficulty 
he finds in bringing his faculties to bear upon these facts that 
are repugnant to them. Clearly, therefore, the efficiency of any 
intellectual action will, other things equal, be proportionate to 
the gratification with which it is performed. It should be con- 
sidered also, that important moral consequences depend upon the 
habitual pleasure or pain which daily lessons produce. No one 
can compare the faces and manners of two boys—the one made 
happy by mastering interesting subjects, and the other made 
miserable by disgust with his studies, by consequent failure, by 
cold looks, by threats, by punishment—without seeing that the 
disposition of the one is being benefited, and that of the other 
greatly injured, Whoever has marked the effect of intellectual 
success upon the mind, and the power of the mind over the 
body, will see that in the one case both temper and health are 
favourably affected; whilst in the other there is danger of 
permanent moroseness, of permanent timidity, and even of per- 
manent constitutional depression. To all which considera- 
tions we must add the further one, that the relationship between 
teachers and their pupils is, other things equal, rendered friendly 
and influential, or antagonistic and powerless, according as the 
system of culture produces happiness or misery. Human beings 
are at the mercy of their associated ideas. A daily minister of 
pain cannot fail to be regarded with a secret dislike; and if he 
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causes no emotions but painful ones will inevitably be hated, 
Conversely, he who constantly aids children to their ends, hourly 
provides them with the satisfactions of conquest, hourly encourages 
them through their difficulties and sympathizes in their successes, 
cannot fail to be liked; nay, if his behaviour is consistent through- 
out, must be loved. And when we remember how efficient and 
benign is the control of a master who is felt to be a friend, when 
compared with the controlof one who is looked upon with aversion, 
or at best indifference, we may infer that the indirect advantages 
of conducting education on the happiness principle do not fall far 
short of the direct ones. To all who question the possibility of 
acting out the system here advocated, we reply as before, that 
not only does theory point to it, but experience commends it. 
To the many verdicts of distinguished teachers who since Pesta- 
lozzi’s time have testified this, may be here added that of Profes- 
sor Pillans, who asserts that, “ where young people are taught 
as they ought to be they are quite as happy in school as at play 
seldom less delighted, nay, often more, with the well-directed 
exercise of their mental energies, than with that of their muscu- 
lar powers.” 

As suggesting a final reason for making education a process 
of self-instruction, and by consequence a process of pleasurable 
instruction, we may advert to the fact that, in proportion as it is 
made so, is there a probability that education will not cease 
when school-days end. As long as the acquisition of knowledge 
is rendered habitually repugnant, so long will there be a prevail- 
ing tendency to discontinue it when free from the coercion of 
parents and masters. And when the acquisition of knowledge 
has been rendered habitually gratifying, then will there be as 
prevailing a tendency to continue, without superintendence, that 
same self-culture previously carried on under superintendence. 
These results are inevitable. Whilst the laws of mental associa- 
tion remain true,—whilst men dislike the things and places that 
suggest painful recollections, and delight in those which call to 
mind bygone pleasures,—painful lessons will make kuowledge 
repulsive, and pleasurable lessons will make it attractive. ‘The 
men to whom in boyhood information came in dreary tasks along 
with threats of punishment, and who were never led into habits 
of independent inquiry, are unlikely to be students in after 
years ; whilst those to whom it came in the natural forms, at the 
proper times, and who remember its facts as not only interesting 
in themselves, but as the occasions of a long series of gratifying 
successes, are likely to continue through life that self-instruction 
commenced in youth. 














Ruskin and Architecture. 


Art. VI.—1. The Stones of Venice. Vol. II. The Sea Stories, 
By Joun Ruskin. London, 1853. 

2. The Stones of Venice. Vol. III. The Fall. By Joun 
Ruskin. London, 1853. 


Our Railway Stations are, for the most part, curious and not 
uninstructive spectacles. They constitute the one field which 
has been opened, of late years, for the display of some originality 
of architectural and decorative resource. Our new streets, club- 
houses, palaces, and bridges, are naturally not unlike other 
edifices of the same kind which have preceded them; but in 
Railway Stations there arose a new necessity, and we had a right 
to expect from them a new result. The expectation has been 
only partially disappointed. All Railway travellers who trouble 
themselves with “ trifles” of this kind will agree with us when 
we declare, that, as a general rule, whenever artistic effect has 
been attempted in the places in question, the result has been a 
display of almost hopeless imbecility ; but, on the other hand, 
where no such effect has been sought, it has often been obtained. 
The subject is hardly one that would have called for attention, 
had it not been for the vast sums which have been, and are 
still being, expended to no purpose in the world, but that of 
declaring to the world our national incapacity for doing anything 
but make ourselves ridiculous when we attempt to be artistical. 
We can be artistical if we do not try too hard, as the Crystal 
Palace, London Bridge, the unfinished and unnoticed Record 
Office near Fetter Lane, and some few other recent works may 
prove; but as soon as we set our minds seriously upon some 
development of the “sublime and beautiful,” we become Dog- 
berrys upon a disastrous scale, and insist upon proclaiming our 
inefficiency, in durable brick and mortar, stone, or oak, or iron, 
or at very least in lath and plaster. 

“ Variety is charming,” is a very good maxim when properly 
applied, but a very bad one otherwise; and this maxim falsely 
applied, is the only principle of art of which our Railway archi- 
tects seem to have been cognizant. A solemn Greek portico, 
raised, perhaps, at an expense which would have paid for the 
Bishop of Manchester’s cathedral, introduces us to a long iron 
shed, under which engines are for ever hissing and whistling, 
luggage trucks for ever rumbling, and innumerable sights and 
sounds for ever going on, all of a character decidedly unclassic. 
We are presently whirled of, and by way, perhaps, of a poetical 
and hyperbolical allusion to the speed of travelling, we find our- 
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selves far away from Greece, despatching a cup of coffee under a 
modest Gothic porch. When we have arrived at our journey’s 
end we have been transported through the places and times of 
Chinese, Ninevite, Cinque-cento, Tudor, and Moresque art, 
and, unless we have more wit than our betters, the architects, we 
have also arrived at the conclusion that art in general, and 
architecture in particular, is rank humbug, and the less we know 
of it the better. The furniture of the Railway Stations is, of 
course, in keeping with the architecture; that is to say, it is out 
of keeping with itself, and with everything else. And, be it 
remarked, no cost is spared to make all this absurdity as glaring 
as possible. For one example out of a thousand, take the 
refreshment rooms at the Tunbridge Station ; two meanly pro- 
portioned apartments, with shabby counters, floor-cloth, and 
wretched French papering, all in the most disapproved modern 
taste, and, by way of startling relief, two mirrors and two side 
tables in oak, the carving of which, though vile in quality, is 
enough in elaboration, costliness, and quantity to furnish forth a 
suite of rooms in an antique palace! Really such sights are too 
humiliating for laughter. One’s stomach revolts against the 
jam puffs and ginger beer which have decorative concomitants 
like these. 

Railway directors, and rising young architects, and contracting 
upholsterers, may very likely open their innocent eyes at such 
denunciations, and ask what we would have them to do. Do 
nothing but your business is the answer; give us safe lines, 
punctual times; roofs of zinc, iron, wood, or what you will, so 
they be competent to keep out the rain and let in the light; 
leave “‘ style” to take care of itself, as it always will, if you trust 
it; make your furniture strong and unpretending, as befits rough 
and hasty usage; do with your “artistic effects” of all kinds, 
what the song recommends little “ Bo-peep” to do with her 
sheep ; “leave them alone, and they ‘ll come home,” and bring 
their decorative appendages behind them. Wherever mechanical 
operations are carried on upon a large scale, as in the Railway, 
there is sure to be enough to amuse and delight the eye. What 
can be more pleasing, in its place, than the light iron roof, with 
its simple, yet intricate supports of spandrels, rods, and circles, 
at Euston Square; or the vast transparent vault and appropriate 
masses of brick-work at King’s Cross? What “ fine art” that we 
could have time to understand on a Railway journey could equal 
the beauty of the throbbing engines, or the admirably calculated 
reticulation and intersection of the iron lines at some great 
junction ? 

It is with these objects, and the like, that passengers will 
amuse themselves if they have a disengaged moment on their 
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way, and not with miserable imitations of defunct and inappro- 
priate architectures, or insane oak carving. 

The architecture of the British metropolis, with its three or 
four suburban Florences, all raised within the last twenty years, 
if less extravagantly absurd than that of the comparatively 
unimportant department above noticed, is not less hopelessly 
imbecile, 

Several great new streets are in the process of formation, and 
several others are talked about, and it greatly concerns the 
public generally, that, if possible, these new streets should be 
utterly unlike any of the two or three hundred miles of street 
which have been added to the metropolis since “ some damon 
whispered ‘ London have a taste’” in street architecture—that is 
to say, since about the commencement of the second quarter of 
this century, before which time men had long exhibited a 
humble and wholesome sense of their present inability to do 
more than adhere, in their domestic architecture, to the simple 
type of the baked mud-hut, namely, four bare brick walls, in 
their magnitude, and in the number of their apertures, propor- 
tioned to the tenant’s wealth or necessities. The mud-hut style 
is that of the whole heart of the metropolis, with the exception 
of some few groups of houses which have survived to remind us 
that our great-great-grandfathers were not quite the ignoramuses 
in house-building which their undutiful great-great-grand- 
children, among other libellous suppositions, would willingly 
think them to have been. The mud-hut style is unquestionably 
a melancholy one; for it is the architectural expression of the 
melancholy truth that the builders were incapable of doing any- 
thing better. But it is, we repeat, the expression of a truth, 
although a sad one, and, as such, this style has a decided claim 
to our respect. Not so with the insane “ flare-up” in domestic 
architecture which took place a few years ago, beginning with 
the magnificences of Regent Street and the Regent’s Park, and, 
alas! we fear, not ending with Mr. Moses’s clothes’ shops and 
New Oxford Street, that reductio ad superbum of the architectural 
problem. For want of a better name we must call this the slop- 
shop style, a title quite justified by its associations, though not 
pleasing perhaps to the ears polite of the professional architects 
who have brought into existence this new thing under the sun. 
We cannot admit that this style is in any way respectable, or com- 
parable to the pure mud-hut style, which we earnestly recommend 
our modern “ Iniquity Jones’s” of street edification, to do their 
best to study and restore without further delay, unless they find 
it in them to give their architectural repentance a still nobler 
direction, by considering and re-producing the works of those who 
lived in the ancient times, before the birth of the mud-hut style. 
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We are quite aware of the difficulty of all kinds of repen- 
tance, and artistical repentance, we know, is of all kinds, the 
most difficult. Indeed, it is a business so rarely undertaken in 
sincerity that we can call to mind, in the whole history of art, 
but one unquestionable example of it. This, however, is an 
example which gives us good hope of the possibility, and even 
probability of the particular instance of repentance which we 
are now recommending. Our church architects have really 
reformed ; they have really cast behind them the pagan abomi- 
nations which, for two centuries or more, have defiled the holy 
places of their art, and, as is always the case after true repentance, 
the sin is now more difficult and out of the question than the 
virtue was before. Now if our church builders have seen their 
misery and abandoned it, why may not our street builders do 
the same ? 

It must, however, be confessed, that the whole weight of the 
responsibility of the evil we have been complaining of, does not 
rest with the house-builders. The conditions under which they 
are obliged to build are almost enough to have made them what 
they are, and we are rather surprised that Mr. Ruskin should not 
have placed greater emphasis than he has, on certainly the most 
fertile source of the meanness of urban domestic architecture. 
The following passage is part of a letter, signed C. K. P., recently 
printed in the “Times” newspaper. We entirely agree with it:— 


“ There has lately been a great deal of plausible talking and writ- 
ing about the wretched taste displayed in modern house-architecture, 
but it seems to me that the taste of the people and the architects in 
this matter has been needlessly vilified. The fact is, that ‘taste’ has 
had little or nothing to do with the business. We have been doing 
the ‘ domestic architecture’ of our own day too much honour in seek- 
ing so far for the cause of its nullity. Mr. Ruskin (Stones of Venice, 
vol. iii, page 2) sets before our imaginations an ancient thorough- 
fare of Rouen or Nuremberg, and bids us bethink ourselves of Har- 
ley Street, or Gower Street, and weep over what the renaissance 
school has gradually brought us to. But the renaissance school has 
been guiltless in this matter, whatever else it may be chargeable 
with. Harley Street and Gower Street, with a hundred miles of 
other streets just like them, have written on their fronts their fatal 
sentence—to fall in 99 years after the time of edification. Surely 
that is enough to frighten all architectural expression out of the face 
of a house, without help from the renaissance. 

“It was very well for the old gables of Nuremberg to put on counte- 
nances of beauty and fun, wooden and recklessly hung in the air, as 
most of them were, they had centuries to look forward to, and a day’s 
labour more or less laid out on the grin of a corbel head, and the 
wave of a moulding was not to be grudged when the investment was 
for the lifetime of a nation and not of a man. When we consider 
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for what time our London houses are meant to exist, I think we 
should wonder that their architects are so lighthearted and jocose as 
they sometimes seem to be. Look at the broad suburban cincture of 
‘ cottages of gentility,’ in white compo. Here, indeed, the renaissance 
is in its glory; but far from declaiming against it, we ought thank- 
fully to accept the recognition, such as it is, of humanity’s repug- 
nance to the bare sublimity of square brick walls with holes in them, 
I happened to be in one of the handsomest of the new houses in St. 
John’s Wood the other day, when the housekeeper entered the room, 
bearing in her arms an enormous hollow bracket in lath and plaster, 
which, weary of even seeming to support the palladian cornice, had 
just fallen down. ‘ Please, ma’am, all the finery’s coming off!’ was 
the woman’s naive expression of regret. NowI think that under the 
present system of building for 99 years, the most that Mr. Ruskin, or 
any one else can expect of house-builders, is that their lath and plaster 
brackets, volutes, pendants, and other ‘finery,’ should stick on until the 
house fall in with the land lease. To ask them to carve the same in 
stone, or to task their wits to discover new modes of architectural 
loveliness, appears to me to be an injustice and a patent absurdity.” 


Another great aid and abettor of bad architecture, and of bad 
art generally, is the wonderful and most discouraging indiffer- 
ence of the people. This indifference is, no doubt, in great 
part owing to their habitual life among buildings not worth 
looking at, but there have lately been a few remarkable excep- 
tions to the usual architectural nullity, and these ought to have 
attracted more attention than they have. ‘The chief of these 
exceptions is the Legislative Palace at Westminster. 

The money which has been, and is to be spent, upon the New 
Houses of Parliament, is of an amount sufficient alone to awaken 
a sensible interest in the mind of all taxable persons, as to the 
result which has been obtained by so serious a call upon their 
purses, Ina matter of a few tens of thousands, we can afford 
to “suppose that it is all right,” although we may not be quite 
able to understand, at a glance, whether or not, the article given 
in exchange is worth as many pence. Even when, as in Buck- 
ingham Palace, and the New Royal Exchange, the cost amounts 
to a very considerable fraction of a million, the sum, if spread 
over the nation, would not be very alarming, and if the Queen 
is satisfied with her house, and the merchants are content to 
meet among the mystic symbols of the “ Renaissance” Archi- 
tecture, it is no great matter to the bulk of the people, who feel 
quite as little interested as Her Majesty or the merchants can 
be, in the artistical merits or demerits of the Exchange and the 
Palace. But when the money spent counts by millions, it is 
a different matter. Were Her Majesty and all the Lords and 
Commons in Parliament assembled to declare their complete 
satisfaction in the result of Mr. Barry’s labours, we could 
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scarcely afford to let the matter rest there. Parliamentary 
majorities may be tolerably safe upon most social questions, but 
in any large company of ordinary men, the truth upon a ques- 
tion of taste in art, would almost certainly be the mind of the 
minority. 

In the case of such a work as the New Palace at Westmin- 
ster, the people are bound to take a great deal more interest 
than they do, and the particular instance in point would cer- 
tainly repay them for taking a little trouble to think, and, 
through thinking, to feel about the matter ; for, with all its faults, 
this building is a most splendid work, and if it had but the good 
fortune to be a middle-age ruin, instead of a bran new nine- 
teenth century production, it would be scarcely second in fame 
to the Cathedral of Cologne itself—less certainly from the 
rivalry of its merit, than by reason of its unparalleled magnifi- 
cence, both in size and richness of detail, and on account of 
certain effects which are almost inseparable from Gothic archi- 
tecture on a great scale. 

We are going to astonish the professional architects by our 
presumption ; it consists in offering them a piece of advice, 
which carried out, would, we are confident, very materially add 
to the already superb effect of the Houses of Parliament, by re- 
moving faults so glaring that it is difficult to conceive how they 
come to be committed by the designers of other parts of the 
building. 

We fancy that most persons would agree with us, that it 
would be highly desirable if, happily, it were possible, to remedy 
the grand defect of the river-front—want of height. What an 
inestimable addition to the effect of this, the grand facade of the 
building, would be the increase of its height by only ten or fifteen 
feet! Considering what has already been spent upon this edi- 
fice, half a million more might well be devoted to the remedy of 
this defect. Our readers, particularly the architects, will smile 
when we assure them that the work is to be done at the cost of 
less than one fiftieth of that sum. The face of the stone basement 
that rises from the water, and now carries the building, without 
forming a part of it, has only to be worked into shallow Gothic 
panels or arcades, to become incorporated with the building, and 
to raise it, to all artistic intents and purposes, by the requisite 
number of feet. And not only is this process expedient in order 
to remedy the defect of altitude, but it is quite necessary in order 
to preserve the integrity of the Gothic character, which, in an 
elaborate building like the present, is utterly repugnant to the 
neighbourhood of any spaces of clear wall. This plain, un- 
panelled basement, is an unmitigated eye-sore and inconsistency, 
without reference to the height of the building it carries. The 
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idea of a separate basement—an essential part of a pagan, or 
“ Renaissance” edifice,—is wholly contrary to the character of a 
Gothic building, which ought to spring from the earth itself as 
naturally as a tree or acrag. We defy Mr. Barry and his ad- 
visers to point out to us a single authority in the whole circle of 
medieval art, to justify the kind of basement upon which the 
Houses of Parliament are raised. The plainest village church, 
or town-hall, had it been built by the medizval architects in a 
situation like that of these Houses, would certainly have been 
raised upon a basement, but the basement character would have 
been carefully concealed, by various expedients of buttresses, 
panelling, arcades, &c. It is no answer to our proposition, to 
say that when the tide is very high, these arcades, &c., would 
be nearly hidden. It is far better that the river-front should 
look handsome, if it were only for half its time, than that it 
should never look so; but the fact is, that well-managed arcades, 
if only the arched heads of them were out of the water, would 
suggest the submerged portions to the imagination; and the 
effect would become even more pleasing at high tide than at low. 

We would willingly say more upon this nationally important 
matter, but we have already exhausted the patience of our 
readers, most of whom must be anxious to know something 
about the contents of a work, which, although fitted to be one of 
the most popular ever written, is limited to a small class of readers 
by its enormously, and we must think, unnecessarily high price. 


Mr. Ruskin has now been long enough before the public to 
enable us to make as fair an estimate as can ever ordinarily be 
made, in such a case, of the nature and amount of the influence 
of his mind and eloquence upon the world of art in particular, 
and taste in general. This influence is a phenomenon worth 
considering. We do not remember anything in the history of 
art in England, at all corresponding in suddenness and extent to 
the effect which the works of Mr. Ruskin have already exercised 
upon the popular taste directly, and through popular taste, on 
the taste and theories of artists themselves. It may seem some- 
what paradoxical to affirm, that the indirect influence has been 
upon those who are usually supposed to be mediums of the trans- 
mission of new views between their promulgators and the people. 

The facts of the case are these. Mr. Ruskin has not done so 
much by the enunciation of new views, as by the enforcement, 
with magnificent eloquence, of views which were already parts 
and parcels of artistical criticism, but which had as yet found no 
advocate of sufficient vigour and ability to cause their full prac- 
tical recognition in the face of the immense opposition of the 
great majority of artists, who felt that their occupation was gone 
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if these views were admitted. The late Mr. Pugin had insisted, 
long before Mr, Ruskin arose, upon Mr. Ruskin’s leading archi- 
tectural positions, namely, the nullity and comparative baseness 
of Greek architecture, and its late Roman and Italian corrup- 
tions, for modern uses ; the essential poverty of these styles when 
compared with medieval Gothic; the dependence of Gothic, 
and all other architectures, for their excellence, upon truth and 
reality of construction, and upon development of decoration 
from the nature and peculiar requirements of construction. 
Thousands of people had learned to feel, and scores of writers 
had learned to express their feelings, to readers who possessed 
technical knowledge, concerning the various loveliness and un- 
matched excellence of Gothic art. Turner had a large and in- 
telligent school of admirers, long before Mr. Ruskin became 
its mouth-piece; the Pre-Raphaelites had their little circle of 
appreciators—ourselves among them—who heard nothing but a 
corroboration of their views in Mr, Ruskin’s opportune advocacy 
of the principles and practice of “these young giants of art.” 
All the doctrines, in fact, by the preaching of which Mr. Ruskin 
has raised his vast popular name, were well established among a 
select order of thinkers and feelers, before Mr. Ruskin uttered a 
word in their defence. Indeed, but for the previous admission 
of those doctrines by the little aristocracy of true taste, even Mr. 
Ruskin’s eloquence would have made but little impression in 
the first instance. The people never believe any truth the first 
time they hear it; they insult and tread it under foot when it 
first confronts them, and tells them that they have been wrong ; 
but in time this despised truth receives a sort of unrecognised 
recognition in their hearts; they learn to forget and to deny its 
original promulgators, and to class it with their own instinctive 
apprehensions ; and when a great and eloquent writer, like Mr. 
Ruskin, utters this truth anew, the people despise it no longer, 
but worship it,—not in nine cases out of ten, as truth, but as 
their truth ; the truth, at least, which they had learned to think 
their own; and their applause is not “how new!” but, “we 
knew that before!” Who has not observed that it is not a new 
joke which gets laughed at, in an ordinary society, or at the play, 
but an old one in some new costume. If so innocent and in- 
offensive a thing as a new joke must knock twice for admission, 
it is not to be wondered at if new truth, which always calls for 
the expulsion of some old prejudice, should be received with 
blank stares of amazement at its impertinence. 

Even new beauty in poetry, music, painting, though harmless 
as a joke, and infinitely more deserving of the world’s welcome, 
is always snubbed and neglected at first sight. ‘‘ We never saw 
you before—don’t know anything about you—where’s your 
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character from your last place?” Such is the sort of reception 
which all really original worth meets with, whether in art, criti- 
cism, or philosophy. Let no one suppose that we mean to attack 
Mr. Ruskin’s claims to originality as a critical discoverer. His 
discoveries are many, profound, and important, and on these 
his fame must ultimately depend, when his great popularity, 
which is the result of his brilliant re-declaration of truths which 
he had learned from others, is no more. Of Mr. Ruskin’s rea! 
discoveries we hear little or nothing, even from the critics whe 
have been loudest in his praise. One great “organ of popular 
opinion” glorities Mr. Ruskin as the discoverer of the venerable 
architectural doctrine of the distinction of Greek and Gothic by 
lintel and gable; another newspaper, which piques itself upon 
being a particularly sharp and well-informed critic of art, crowns 
Mr. Ruskin with laurels, for having declared that art and 
morality have a common ground,—a fact with which the readers 
of this Review must have been familiar years ago; but none of 
these critics have noticed, or at least set any price upon the 
really great artistical discoveries which are to be found in the 
various writings of the author of “ Modern Painters,’—and if 
these discoveries are not altogether despised and overlocked, it is 
because Mr. Ruskin’s comparative commonplaces have won him 
some degree of credit for anything he may choose to say. 

In our opinion—and we have made no light study of archi- 
tecture and. its related arts—the most important piece of criti- 
cism as yet produced by Mr. Ruskin, is his account and justifi- 
cation of the church of St. Mark’s, Venice, an edifice which, up 
to the time of the publication of “The Stones of Venice,” was 
a stumblingblock and a mystery to all persons, architects or 
amateurs, who beheld it. It violates the laws of all admitted 
schools of architecture, just as Shakespeare’s plays violate all 
preceding dramatic rules. It is now proved clearly to constitute, 
as Shakespeare’s dramas do, an art by itself, with laws no less 
severe than those of other schools, but perfectly independent of 
them; and Mr. Ruskin’s great criticism of this great work of 
art, not only teaches us to feel that work—for we moderns 
are too far gone in criticism to be able to feel what we cannot in 
some measure understand—but it reveals to us certain hitherto 
unknown laws of art which may henceforth be applied, not only 
to the explication of still anomalous works, but to the develop- 
ment of similar beauty. 

We are about to give our readers a sketch of Mr. Ruskin’s 
account of the cathedral, but must prepare the way by a few 
more general glimpses of the strange and wonderful Venetian 
art as contrasted with our Northern styles. Mr. Ruskin very 
well reminds us that— 
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“The Venice of modern fiction and drama is a thing of yesterday, 
a mere efflorescence of decay, a stage-dream, which the first ray of 
daylight must dissipate into dust. No prisoner whose name is worth 
remembering, or whose sorrow deserved sympathy, ever crossed that 
‘ Bridge of Sighs,’ which is the centre of the Byronic idea of Venice ; 
no great merchant of Venice ever saw that Rialto under which the 
traveller now passes with breathless interest ; the statue which Byron 
makes Faliero address as one of his great ancestors, was erected to a 
soldier of fortune a hundred and fifty years after Faliero’s death ; and 
the most conspicuous parts of the city have been so entirely altered 
within the last three centuries, that if Henry Dandolo, or Francis 
Foscari, could be summoned from their tombs, and stood each on the 
deck of his galley at the entrance of the Grand Canal, that renowned 
entrance, the painters’ favourite subject, the novelists’ favourite scene, 
where the water first narrows by the steps of the church La Salute, 
the mighty Doges would not know in what spot of the world they 
stood, would literally not recognise one stone of the great city, for 
whose sake, and by whose ingratitude, their grey hairs had been 
brought down with bitterness to the grave. The remains of their 
Venice lie hidden behind the cumbrous masses which were the de- 
light of the nation in its dotage; hidden in many a grass-grown 
court, and silent pathway, and lightless canal, where the slow waves 
have sapped their foundations for five hundred years, and must soon 
prevail over them for ever. It must be our task to glean and gather 
them forth, and restore out of them some faint image of the lost city: 
more gorgeous a thousandfold than that which now exists, yet not 
created in the day dream of the prince, nor by the ostentation of the 
noble, but built by iron hands and patient hearts, contending against 
the adversity of nature and the fury of man, so that its wonderfulness 
cannot be grasped by the indolence of imagination, but only after 
frank inquiry into the true nature of that wild and solitary scene, 
whose restless tides and trembling sands did indeed shelter the birth 
of the city, but long denied her dominion.” 


Mr. Ruskin has performed the task which he here proposes to 
himself with a rare union of enthusiasm and patience, eloquence 
and accuracy. His work, which, perhaps, a century or two hence, 
will be all that remains of Venice, had it no other present or 
prospective merit than that of having embalmed in plates and 
letter-press the main existing features of her ancient glories, 
would never be forgotten. But it has claims of a different kind, 
which place it in the same category of excellence with that of the 
works which it describes. The power of imagination which is 
displayed in certain passages render them works of art, of no 
mean pretensions in themselves. Here is a pair of glorious de- 
scriptions which we give by way of preface to our abstract of the 
account of the art of St. Mark’s :— 


* And now I wish that the reader, before I bring him into St. 
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Mark’s Place, would imagine himself for a little time, in a quiet Eng- 
lish cathedral town, and walk with me to the west front of its cathe- 
dral. Let us go together up the more retired street at the end of 
which we can see the pinnacles of one of its towers, and then through 
the low grey gateway, with its battlemented top and small latticed 
window in the centre, into the inner private looking road or close, 
where nothing goes in but the carts of the tradesmen who supply the 
bishop and the chapter, and where there are little shaven grass plots, 
fenced in by neat rails, before old-fashioned groups of somewhat dimi- 
nutive and excessively trim houses, with little oriel and bay windows 
jutting out here and there, and deep wooden cornices and eaves 
painted cream colour and white, and small porches to their doors in 
the shape of cockle-shells, or little, crooked, thick, indescribable 
wooden gables, warped a little on one side; and so forward till we 
come to larger houses, also old-fashioned, but of red brick, and with 
gardens behind them, and fruit walls, which shew here and there 
among the nectarines, the vestiges of an old cloister arch or shaft, and 
looking in front, on the cathedral square itself, laid out in rigid divi- 
sions of smooth grass and gravel walk, yet not uncheerful, especially 
on the sunny side, where the canons’ children are walking with their 
nursery-maids, and so, taking care not to tread on the grass, we will 
go along the straight walk to the west front, and there stand for a 
time, looking up at its deep pointed porches and the dark places be- 
tween their pillars, where there were statues once, and where the frag- 
ment here and there of a stately figure, is still left, which has in it 
the likeness of a king, perhaps, indeed, a king on earth, perhaps a 
saintly king long ago in heaven ; and so higher and higher up, to the 
great mouldering wall of rugged sculpture and confused arcades, shat- 
tered and grey, and grisly with heads of dragons and mocking fiends, 
worn by the rain and whirling winds, into yet unseemlier shape, and 
coloured on their stony scales by the deep russet orange lichen, me- 
lancholy gold; and so higher still, to the bleak towers, so far above, 
that the eye loses itself among the bosses of their traceries, though 
they are rude and strong, and only sees, like a drift of eddying black 
points, now closing, now scattering, and now settling suddenly into 
invisible places among the bosses and flowers, the crowd of restless 
birds that fill the old square with that strange clangour of theirs, so 
harsh, and yet so soothing, like the cries of birds on a solitary coast 
between the cliffs and sea. 

“Think for a little while of that scene, and the meaning of all its 
small formalisms, mixed with its serene sublimity. Estimate its se- 
cluded continuous drowsy felicities, and its evidence of the sure and 
steady performance of such kind of duties as can be regulated by the 
cathedral clock ; and weigh the influence of those dark towers on all 
who have passed through the lonely square at their feet, for centuries, 
and on all who have seen their rising far away over the wooded plain, 
or catching on their square masses the last rays of the sunset, when 
the city at their feet was indicated only by the mist at the bend of the 
river. 
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Here is the worthy companion-piece of the above otherwise 
incomparable description :— 


“Beyond those troops of ordered arches there rises a vision out 
of the earth, and all the great squares seem to have opened from it 
in a kind of awe, that we may see it far away: a multitude of pillars 
and white domes, clustered in a long low pyramid of coloured light ; 
a treasure-heap it seems, partly of gold, and partly of opal and mother- 
of-pearl, hollowed beneath into five great vaulted porches, ceiled with 
fair mosaic, and beset with sculpture of alabaster, clear as amber and 
delicate as ivory,—sculpture, fantastic and involved, of palm leaves, 
and lilies and grapes, and pomegranates, and birds clinging and flut- 
tering among the branches, all twined together into an endless net- 
work of buds and plumes, and in the midst of it, the solemn forms of 
angels, sceptred and robed to the feet, and leaning to each other 
across the gates, their figures indistinct among the gleaming of the 
golden ground through the leaves beside them, interrupted and dim, 
like the morning light as it faded back among the branches of Eden, 
when first its gates were angel-guarded, long ago. And round the 
walls of the porches there are set pillars of variegated stones, jasper, 
and porphyry, and deep green serpentine, spotted with flakes of snow, 
and marbles that half refuse and half yield to the sunshine, Cleopatra- 
like, their ‘ bluest veins to kiss,’—the shadow, as it steals back from 
them, revealing hue after hue of azure undulation, as a receding tide 
leaves the waved sand, their capitals rich with interwoven tracery, 
rooted knots of herbage, and drifting leaves of acanthus and vine, and 
mystical signs, all beginning and ending in the Cross; and above 
them, in the broad archivolts, a continuous chain of language and 
life—angels and signs of heaven and the labours of men, each in its 
appointed season upon the earth, and above these, another range of 
glittering pinnacles, mixed with white arches, edged with scarlet 
flowers,—a confusion of delight, amidst which the breasts of the 
Greek horses are seen blazing in their breadth of golden strength, and 
the St. Mark’s Lion lifted on a blue field, covered with stars, until at 
last, as if in ecstasy, the crests of the archer break into a marble foam, 
and toss themselves far into the blue sky, in flashes and wreaths of 
sculptured spray, as if the breakers on the Lido shore had been frost- 
bound before they fell, and the sea-nymphs had inlaid them with coral 
and amethysts. 

“‘ Between that grim cathedral of England and this, what an inter- 
val! There is a type of it in the very birds that haunt them ; for in- 
stead of the restless crowd, hoarse-voiced and sable-winged, drifting 
on the bleak upper air, the St. Mark’s porches are full of doves, that 
nestle among the marble foliage, and mingle the soft iridescence of 
their living plumes, changing at every motion, with the tints, hardly 
less lovely, that have stood unchanged for seven hundred years.” 


We now proceed to give our readers the heads of a piece of 
artistical analysis, which, as we have already said, entitles Mr. 
Ruskin to rank with the very highest in that class of writing. 
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Mr. Ruskin begins by observing that the Venetian architects 
were at a great distance from any available quarries of stone, and 
that their materials were brought to them in vessels of small 
burthen, propelled by oars, rather than sails. The cost of car- 
riage was, of course, the same, whether the load was of freestone 
or jasper, it was therefore natural to choose a costly material 
where the carriage was in any case highly paid. This conside- 
ration, coupled with the recollection that the Venetians had been 
accustomed, in their old country, to build much with fine mar- 
bles, the remains of ancient edifices, gives some clue to their 
adoption of marble as their building material. Having once 
made this selection, it follows that the buildings were of neces- 
sity comparatively small, Setting cost aside, it is impossible to 

rocure blocks of marble above a certain size. It is also natural 
that the builders should be glad to save carriage, by getting, 
where it was possible, columns ready sculptured. 

The architect of Venice had then to build of precious blocks 
of coloured marbles, and shafts and capitals ready sculptured, 
taken from foreign buildings. It remained for him either to 
place his blocks of marble here and there, (for it was impossible 
that the whole edifice should be marble,) and to fashion his sculp- 
tures anew, or to split his marble, and use it as a mere surface 
covering to his walls, and adopt such a style of architecture as 
would admit his foreign sculptures where their beauty might be 
seen, and still allow of their admixture with new ornamentation. 
The architect of St. Mark’s caring more for beauty, though 
existing in the works of others, than his own fame, and seeking 
by every means to embellish his building, chose the latter alter- 
native. And this style, adopted at first partly from necessity, 
and partly from old association, became dear to the Venetians, 
and it was customary in their times of prosperity to spoil con- 
quered nations of their marbles, and to crowd the front of their 
cathedral, not only with these, but with offerings of miscellane- 
ous wealth. 

These considerations are put forth by way of justification of 
the style adopted by the Venetians; but Mr. Ruskin proceeds 
at once to show the grounds upon which rest the merits of this 
style, the adoption of which, like that of all other styles, more or 
less, was guided by circumstances of time and place. 

He begins by quoting a remark made by Mr. Wood, to the 
effect, that the chief thing remarkable in the Cathedral of St. 
Mark’s is its ugliness; this same Mr. Wood prefers the paint- 
ings of Caracci to those of the Venetian school, shewing thereby, 
says Mr. Ruskin, a total want of perception for colour. As it is 
on its value, as a piece of “ perfect and unchangeable colour,” 
that Mr, Ruskin rests the whole claim of St. Mark’s upon our ad- 
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miration, he protests against its being in any way criticised by 
such judges, “ who have no more right to discourse of colour than 
the deaf man of music.” He then proceeds to show that, “ the 
school of incrusted architecture is the only one in which perfect 
and permanent chromatic decoration is possible,” and that when 
once it is understood that the solid masonry in this style is to be 
of brick, with an outer surface of marble, like the muscles and 
bones, covered with a fair skin, the whole edifice becomes amen- 
able to a self-consistent code of laws which are given in the fol- 
lowing order :— 

I. “ That the plinths and cornices used for binding the armour 
are to be light and delicate.” Marble used as a mere surface, 
requires only a thickness of two or three inches; but this thick- 
ness will make something more than cement requisite for its 
support; cornices and string-courses must be used, to bind the 
marble to the brickwork, and the different plates of narble must 
be firmly rivetted together. These plinths and string-courses 
should not be of such proportions as to allow of a mistake as to 
their purpose, they must therefore be slender. 

II. “ Science of inner structure is to be abandoned.” The 
inner mass of the building being avowedly of common material, 
and used as a mere framework to the beautiful surface, it would 
be absurd to call attention to it by any display of construction. 
All that is reqnired of it is, that it should be of sufficient bulk to 
give an idea of security. This bulk is further useful, as offering 
a greater surface for that adornment on which the beauty of 
the style depends. The framework must therefore consist of 
simple massive walls and piers, and any display of construction 
must be directed to the support of the marble where, as in arches, 
it is more difficult to give an appearance of security to its con- 
nexion with the brickwork. 

Ill. “ All shafts are to be solid.” When once the system of 
incrusting is abandoned, it must be abandoned entirely. In 
most cases it would be cheaper to make the shaft solid than to 
fit marble round it. It will then be generally supposed that the 
shaft is solid, and as it is essential that there shall be no doubt 
as to what is solid and what veneered, all shafts must, without 
exception, be solid. Moreover, as the incrusting of the walls 
makes the observer suspicious, the shafts must not even be jointed, 
but in single blocks. This is the easier, as from the latitude 
given in the size of the walls and piers, it is not necessary that 
the shafts should do much work, nor be of great size. In Nor- 
man or Gothic, where the shaft is an important supporting mem- 
ber, any such rule would be impossible, there, the workman 
may, without blame, construct a column of broken flint, or ce- 
mented stones ; but here, where little or no employment is given 
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to the shafts, it is reasonable to demand that they shall consist of 
single blocks ; the more so from the economy of the walls. The 
builder has an opportunity offered him of showing by the beauty 
and solidity of his columns, that his arrangement of the walls is 
not prompted by niggardliness, but rather by the absurdity of 
inserting large blocks of beautiful marbles into brickwork, where 
their thickness could not even be known, and could therefore 
afford neither pleasure nor profit to the beholder. 

IV. “ The shafts may sometimes be independent of construc- 
tion.” These blocks of precious marble may be regarded as 
jewels, which, indeed, they are, upon a large scale; and as such, 
may be introduced for the sake of their intrinsic beauty, even 
where they are only of nominal service. They are too lovely to 
be hidden in crowded groups, or imbedded in walls, or thrust 
into dark corners, where arches may chance to abut; their chief 
business is “ to catch the sunshine on their polished sides, and 
lead the eye into delighted wanderings among the mazes of their 
azure veins.” 

V. “ The shafts may be of variable size.” As it is impossible, 
and manifestly so, that the Venetian architect, in his sea-bound 
home, could either change his marbles, as a jeweller would his 
diamonds, till they were all of one size, or let the unmatched 
blocks lie about his buildings till their fellows should chance to 
arrive from the quarries, it would affect the eye painfully to see 
a perfect symmetry maintained among the columns. It would 
be manifest that the larger blocks had been broken down to the 
size of the smaller, to the great loss of labour and of beauty. 
Each piece of marble should be treated as a precious stone, which 
it indeed is, and cut away as little as possible. In the case of a 
shrine or a small chapel, where peculiar effect is sought, care 
may be taken to make the columns symmetrical, but in such 
cases the beauty gained will be more conventional than real, as 
is the case with a set of diamonds or pearls of equal size. 

VI. “ The decoration must be shallow in cutting.” It is obvi- 
ous that, on a mere coating of marble, the sculptures must be 
in very shallow relief. ‘This circumstance alone, is sufficient to 
account for the great dissimilarity between the sculptures of the 
marble-covered churches and the churches of the North, Not 
only does this difference consist in the actual depth allowed to 
the sculptors of the North and South—the one having full power 
to carve his whole substance into bold relief, and dark recesses, 
while the other may not cut more than an inch or two into his 
surface—but in the former there is no curb to the fancy which 
may flow on impetuously without damage to the material, while 
in the latter, the sculptor must never forget his material, nor for 
a single moment suffer his chisel to go faster than science and 
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prudence dictate, lest in a moment of enthusiasm, the prescribed 
limits should be overstepped, and the pierced marble should ex- 
pose the unseemly brickwork. 

A peculiar style of sculpture, suited to the capacities of an in- 
crust wall, was soon developed. The human form requiring 
strong relief for its perfect delineation, gave place gradually to 
flowers, or the lower animals, or appeared only in subordinate 
positions, and even these were often replaced by mere intricacies 
of waving lines, drawn, as if it were, upon the surface ; beautiful 
mazes, which often leave us in doubt as to their meaning, whether 
or not a natural object is represented, and yet so perfect, that not 
one line could be added or taken away, without injury to the gene- 
ral effect ; as a means of relieving the eye from this lightness of 
handling, a hole is drilled here and there, entirely through the 
marble, either into the outer air, or a dark hollow in the masonry. 
It is also observable that the northern sculptor, who might carve 
his figure in bold relief, was often tempted to bestow on it more 
finish than its situation in the building warranted; the Vene- 
tian, on the contrary, had no such temptation, and his sculptures 
are consequently always executed so as to produce the best pos- 
sible effect from the distance. 

Exactly in proportion as the sculpture became less important, 
colour became necessary. While on this subject Mr. Ruskin 
makes some valuable remarks on the subject of colour, the love 
of which he affirms to be an unmistakable sign of life in a school 
of art, the Renaissance being the only school that has entirely 
despised it ; but these remarks, though so excellent in themselves, 
are not essential to our immediate subject, and for want of space 
we must pass over them and proceed to the last rule. 

VII. “ That the impression of the architecture is not dependent 
on size.” It has been shown that the beauty of this style consists 
in its delicate designs, its perfect, though in many instances, sub- 
dued colouring, its precious materials, and the legendary interest 
attached to some of them. It is then self-evident that all these 
beauties must be seen to be appreciated. We must therefore “ be 
grateful and not disappointed, when we find all the best work of 
the building concentrated within a space comparatively small, and 
that, for the great cliff-like buttresses, and mighty piers of the 
North, shooting up into indiscernible height, we have here, low 
walls spread before us, like the pages of a book, and shafts whose 
capitals we may touch with our hand.” 


To conclude with St. Mark’s: 


“ Tt was in the hearts of the old Venetian people far more than a 
place of worship. It was at once a type of the Redeemed Church of 
God, and a scroll for the written word of God. It was to be to them 
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both an image of the Bride, ‘all glorious within, her clothing of 
wrought gold ;’ and the actual table of the Law and the Testimony, 
written within and without. And whether honoured as the Church 
or the Bible, was it not fitting that neither the gold nor the crystal 
should be spared in the adornment of it; that as the symbol of tlie 
Bride, the building of the wall thereof should be of jasper, and the 
foundations of it garnished with all manner of precious stones; and 
that as the channel of the word, that triumphant utterance of the 
Psalmist should be true of it, ‘I have rejoiced in the way of thy 
testimonies, as much as in all riches?” And shall we not look with 
changed temper down the long perspective of St. Mark’s Place, to- 
wards the sevenfold gates and glowing domes of the temple, when 
we know with what solemn purpose the shafts of it were lifted above 
the populous square? Men met there from all countries of the earth, 
for traffic and for pleasure ; but above the crowd swaying for ever to 
and fro, in the restlessness of avarice, or thirst of delight, was seen 
perpetually the glory of the temple, attesting to them, whether they 
would hear, or whether they would forbear, that there was one trea- 
sure which the merchant man might buy without a price, and one de- 
light better than all others, in the word and the statutes of God. Not 
in the wantonness of wealth, not in vain ministry to the desire of the 
eyes, or the pride of life, were those marbles hewn into transparent 
strength, and those arches arrayed in the colours of the iris. There 
is a message written in the dyes of them that once was written in 
blood ; and a sound in the echoes of their vaults that one day shall 
fill the vault of heaven. ‘ He shall return to do judgment and justice.’ 
The strength of Venice was given her so long as she remembered this ; 
her destruction found her when she had forgotten this; and it found 
her irrevocably, because she forgot it without excuse. No city ever 
had a more glorious Bible.” 


We have no space to enter into Mr. Ruskin’s account of other 
traces of the ancient Venetian art. The Doge’s Palace occupies 
a large section of the entire work, and although it is impossible 
not to feel much surprised and somewhat disgusted at discover- 
ing what a mine of precious beauty has been hitherto wholly 
disregarded in this building, we scarcely think that Mr. Ruskin 
has made out his case in favour of the pre-eminence of that 
edifice over every other work of architecture in the world. A 
large part of the second volume is taken up with an account of 
the allegorical representations of the Virtues and Vices employed 
in the decoration of this building, and in a comparison of them 
with similar allegories, especially in Dante and Spenser. We 
think that Mr. Ruskin would have done well if he had made a 
separate publication of this inquiry, which is not of architectural 
importance proportioned to the space it engages, As is the case 
with other works of Mr. Ruskin on special subjects, a large por- 
tion of the present work is taken up by considerations of very 
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general application to art and morals. We have been particu- 
larly struck by his remarks upon the effect, or rather the absence 
of effect, of real art upon most persons of a practical and con- 
sistent religious character, although we are glad to say that our 
personal experience has not been such as to lead us to an unqua- 
lified acceptance of Mr. Ruskin’s sentence. 

“The more I have examined the subject the more dangerous I 
have found it to dogmatize respecting the character of the art which 
is likely, at a given period, to be most useful to the cause of re- 
ligion. One great fact first meets me. I cannot answer for the 
experience of others, but I never yet met with a Christian whose 
heart was thoroughly set upon the world to come, and, so far 
as human judgment could pronounce, perfect and right before God, 
who cared about art at all. I have known several very noble 
Christian men who loved it intensely ; but in them there was always 
traceable some entanglement of the thoughts with the matters of this 
world, causing them to fall into strange distresses and doubts, and 
often leading them into what they themselves would confess to be 
errors of understanding, or even failures in duty. I do not say that 
these men may not be, in very deed, nobler than those whose conduct 
is more consistent ; they may be more tender in the tone of all their 
feelings, and further sighted in soul, and for that very reason exposed 
to greater trials and fears than those whose hardier frame, and natu- 
rally narrower vision, enable them, with less effort, to give their 
hands to God, and walk with Him. But still the general fact is in- 
deed so, that I have never known a man who seemed altogether right 
and calm in faith, who seriously cared about art; and when casually 
moved by it, it is quite impossible to say beforehand by what class of 
art this impression will, on such men, be made. Very often it is bya 
theatrical commonplace ; more frequently still, by false sentiment. I 
believe that the four painters who have had, and still have, the most 
influence, such as it is, on the ordinary Protestant Christian mind, 
are Carlo Dolci, Guercino, Benjamin West, and John Martin. 
Raphael, much as he is talked about, is, I believe, in very fact, 
rarely looked at by religious people; much less his master, or any of 
the truly great religious men of old. But asmooth Magdalen of Carlo 
Dolci, with a tear on each cheek, or a Guercino Christ or St. John, 
or a Scripture illustration of West’s, or a black cloud with a flash of 
lightning in it, of Martin’s, rarely fails of being verily, often deeply, felt 
for the time.” 

Mr. Ruskin tries to account for this curious phenomenon by 
remarking that a person of really religious feeling sees in art 
chiefly a suggestion of a fact or feeling too familiar to him to 
require full representation. The picture recalls an incident, an 
air, a feeling, all the accessories of which are in his own mind : 
he supplies every deficiency, and, perhaps, even the highest art 
does not equal his own idea, which is called forth inditterently, 
by the production of the real artist, and the mere living machine. 
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The capacity of true emotion, when joined to a childlike faith, 
is still more easily satisfied. We can all remember the glories 
with which, in our childish days, we invested the glaring red 
Joseph, with his blue, yellow, and purple brethren lowering him 
into the rugged brown pit. Could we now see the picture that 
then filled our eyes with tears, we should scarcely believe in its 
identity. Joseph’s face would no longer be that of an angel, his 
brethren would no longer frown with fierce but awfully hand- 
some faces; the beautiful flowers by the pit’s mouth would be 
mere daubs of red and blue. The change would, however, be in 
ourselves ; and this same difference exists between the reverent 
gazer of the old time, and the connoisseur of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Since the Renaissance, religious pictures have been re- 
garded, not as representations of certain facts, but as the painter's 
conception of these facts; and they are looked at with the cold 
eye of criticism, in place of the simple faith which welcomed the 
ss of the old Italian school. All noble schools have 

een, and ever must be, cradled in “artless utterance” on the 
hee of the artist, and “simple acceptance” on that of the be- 

olders. Religious feeling partly gives the latter, and it is im- 
—— to calculate what we lose by almost banishing the former, 

y our determination that all art shall be learned, and so, in cer- 
tain respects, perfect. Unpolished power is completely cast aside. 
A man must understand the rules of perspective, or he must not 
draw; he must have studied counterpoint, or he may not com- 
pose an air; and no man may carve figures, who has not mas- 
tered the mysteries of anatomy. The consequence is, that many 
a true artist who would see “ more with the glance of a moment 
than he could learn by the labour of a thousand hours,” is for- 
bidden to paint, and we who withhold from him the pencil are 
the losers. 

Mr. Ruskin investigates the ill-understood question of the na- 
ture and extent of finish and polish in art in a very conclusive 
manner, and as it is one which it is important that all should 
understand, we give the leading points of the inquiry. To com- 
mence with his own words :— 


“The Greek gave to the lower workman no subject which he 
could not perfectly execute. The Assyrian gave him subjects which 
he could only execute imperfectly, but fixed a legal standard for his 
imperfection. The workman was, in both systems, a slave. 

‘“‘ But in the medieval, or especially Christian system of ornament, 
this slavery is done away with altogether; Christianity having re- 
cognised in small things as well as in great the individual value of 
every soul. But it not only recognises its value, it confesses its im- 
perfection in only bestowing dignity upon the acknowledgment of 
unworthiness. ‘That admission of lost power and fallen nature, 
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which the Greek or Ninevite felt to be intensely painful, and, as far 
as might be, altogether refused, the Christian makes daily and hourly, 
contemplating the fact of it without fear, as tending in the end to 
God’s greater glory. Therefore, to every spirit which Christianity 
summons to her service, the exhortation is, Do what you can, and 
confess frankly what you are unable to do. Neither let your effort 
be shortened for fear of failure, nor your confession silenced for fear 
of shame. And it is, perhaps, the principal admirableness of the 
Gothic schools of architecture that they thus receive the results of the 
labour of inferior minds; and, out of fragments full of imperfections, 
and betraying that imperfection in every touch, indulgently raise up 
a stately and unaccusable whole. 

“ But the modern English mind has this much in common with 
that of the Greek, that it intensely desires in all things the utmost 
completion or perfection compatible with their nature. This is a 
noble character in the abstract, but becomes ignoble when it causes 
us to forget the relative dignities of that nature itself, and to 
prefer the perfectness of the lower nature to the imperfection of the 
higher ; not considering that, as judged by such a rule, all the brute 
animals would be preferable to man, because more perfect in their 
functions and kind, and yet are always held inferior to him; so also 
in the works of man, those which are more perfect in their kind are 
always inferior to those which are in their nature liable to more 
faults and shortcomings. For the finer the nature the more flaws it 
will shew through the clearness of it; and it is a law of this universe 
that the best things shall be seldomest seen in their best form.” 

We must, therefore, always expect that the noblest things 
should be least perfect, and it is important that we should re- 
member, while aiming at high polish, and even perfection, never 
to count the higher performance of a lower thing as more noble 
than the lower performance of the higher thing; nor may we 
shun a great undertaking for fear of failure, but rather esteem 
honourable defeat above “mean victory.” This applies with 

eculiar force to our dealings with the subordinate workman. 
By insisting on too much mechanical precision we narrow the 
thoughts and stifle the ideas which would otherwise force their 
way into his works. Leave him to himself, and though his lines 
may, be more or less uneven, though his proportions may be 
faulty, you will find life and feeling in his work which will more 
than atone for these defects. The slavery of the man who spends 
his life in making perfectly round holes in needles, perfect points 
to pins, or perfectly smooth stones, is more real than that of the 
negro who submits to the lash. It is the slavery of the mind, 
from which it is the boast of the other that he is exempt. Set 
the same man to fashion pins with various shaped heads,— 
needles entire, upon which he may make trial of any new plan for 
improvement of his manufacture, or in the method of producing 
it,—or to carve stones into arbitrary forms, and he is a different 
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creature. Before he was a living machine, now he is a human 
being, exercising his powers of invention, and delighting in the 
results of his labours. The far-famed plan of dividing labour is 
guilty of dooming men to the position of machines, and in so do- 
ing, though it gains the desirable object of making vast quan- 
ties of pins and buttons in a given time, it brings about more 
serious evils than we are apt to dream of. It is the enemy of 
moral freedom, and the parent of most of the ill-feeling between 
the rich who permit, and the poor who suffer from this bond- 
age. Let those who would not participate in bringing about 
these results bear in mind the following rules :— 

1. “ Never demand an exact finish for its own sake, but only 
for some practical or noble end.” 

2. “ Never encourage imitation or copying of any kind, except 
for the sake of preserving record of great works.” 

It must not be supposed that finish is not to be desired, or 
appreciated where it exists; but we must remember that none 
but the very highest artists can give us delicate finish and fine 
thought in the same work. From those who are unable to do 
this, ask for the thought, and be satisfied to do without the 
finish, rather than by demanding the finish, cramp the artist’s 
power of rendering his thought. Here is the simple rule :— 

“ Always work for invention first, and after that, for such 
execution as will help the invention, and as the inventor is 
capable of, without painful effort, and no more. Above all, de- 
mand no refinement of execution where there is no thought, 
for that is slave’s work, unredeemed. Rather choose rough work 
than smooth work, so only that the practical purpose be answered, 
and never imagine there is reason to be proud of anything that 
may be accomplished by patience and sand-paper.” 

We moderns are careful to cut sharp edges to our glass, and 
to make it brilliantly clear. The Venetians left their edges 
rough, and cared little for clearness; but no two cups were of 
the same form, and though some were void of grace, many, very 
many, were so exquisite as to be priceless. This is one example 
of what we see in a thousand manufactures, which lack their 
ancient beauty, and cannot recover it, in spite of all our modern 
enlightenment. We forget that the workman’s soul would bring 
more light with it than the most learned treatise by which we 
can direct and cramp his efforts. 

Here one objection presents itself. “If the workman can 
design beautifully, 1 would not have him kept at the furnace. 
Let him be taken away, and made a gentleman, and have a 
studio, and design his glass there, and I will have it blown for 
him by common workmen, and so I will have my design and 
my finish too.” 
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This notion is founded on two mistakes, first, “ that one 
man’s thoughts can, or ought to be rendered by another man’s 
hands ;” secondly, “that manual labour is a degradation when 
governed by intellect.” 

In certain large works, as the formation of a tower, a clear- 
story, or a pyramid, which can be measured by line and rule, 
and the labour of which would exceed one man’s power, the 
thoughts of one man may be worked out by another. Mr. 
Ruskin has defined the best architecture as “ the expression 
of the mind of manhood, carried out by the hands of childhood,” 
—but in smaller work, the carving of separate stones, mould- 
ings, and capitals, and the like, the originator of the idea, 
and no other, ought to be the worker. The difference between 
the work of an originator and that of a copyist, is the difference 
between a fine and a worthless work of art. If not, why have 
we not a thousand Apollos of Belvidere, and Medician Venuses, 
all so much alike that it is difficult to pick out the originals? 

We are perpetually trying to separate the workman and the 
work. We like one man to think and another to do; but the 
two will never really fldurish apart ; thought must govern action, 
and action must stimulate thought, or the mass of society will 
always be, as it is now, composed of “ morbid thinkers, and mi- 
serable workers,” It is only by labour that thought can be made 
healthy, and only by thought that labour can be made happy. 

It would be an unspeakable boon to society if the distinction 
between “liberal” and “ illiberal” professions, between “ gentle- 
men” and “ operatives” as judged by employment or idleness, 
could be done away with, and new terms substituted which 
should rather suppose that all men were “operatives’—the dis- 
tinctions lying between such as worked with, and such as 
worked without thought and invention. Many a “ gentleman” 
would feign work hard, on some handicraft to his taste, but he 
is restrained by the foolish trammels of society, which would 
call him a “common man,” so soon as his idle limbs should 
bestir themselves and do work. Women are better off. Few 
would deny that the lady of the house should be a good nurse, 
should be able to wash her child, better than a servant can wash 
it, should make the best pastry, and, if requisite, do all domestic 
work in a manner superior to her handmaids, and show skill in 
dress and cap-making, that might vex her milliner,—few would 
respect the woman less, who should own to these accomplish- 
ments, and even give proof of having practised them success- 
fully ; yet, forsooth, the man must grow weak and languid for 
want of the very work he would delight in, lest his neighbours 
overlooking his garden or shed, should call him a “ common 
man,” because he could excel his men-servants and tradesmen 
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in their several departments. And it is a curious fact, that a 
man who should resolve to work for work’s sake, might save him- 
self from the stigma, if only he could show himself to be an 
awkward mechanic. Let his chair, box; or any piece of manu- 
facture whatsoever, either turn out to be unintentionally faulty, 
or let him choose an object of labour that shall be intentionally 
useless, and his character as a “ gentleman” is preserved ; but 
once let him sit upon his chair without falling, or make good 
use of his box, and he has lost caste—the better the articles, the 
worse for him—he is a “ common workman,” 

The very imperfection which caused the word “Gothic” to 
be used as a term of reproach, signifying uncouthness, or rude- 
ness, arose from the practice among Gothic architects of joining 
thought and work, by allowing both their best men to work, and 
their lowest men to think. All aimed alike at the production 
of beauty; no one rested content in narrow perfection for fear 
of falling short of his high ideal. 

“ Accurately speaking, no good work can be perfect, and the 
demand for perfection is always a sign of a misunderstanding of 
the ends of art.” First, because no greaf man ever stops work- 
ing till he has reached his point of failure. His conception will 
always be beforehand with his power of execution, and he will 
sometimes fail to keep up with it. And again, he will give less 
care to the subordinate portions of his work, and he will, at 
times, be so dissatisfied, even with his best performances, that he 
will not care to make them satisfactory to the beholders. Only 
one man, Mr. Ruskin observes, strove always to reach perfec- 
tion, that was Leonardo, and he, after labouring for ten years at 
a picture, would leave it unfinished. If, therefore, great men are 
to work, and lesser men are to do their best, we must be satis- 
fied with imperfect works, The Elgin marbles, which are so 
often quoted as perfect, have serious defects. ‘The draperies 
are unfinished, the hair and wool of the animals are unfinished, 
the entire bas-reliefs of the frieze are roughly cut.” 

Secondly, the demand for perfection is a sign of misunder- 
standing the ends of art, because “imperfection in some sort is 
essential to all that we know of life in a mortal body, that is to 
say, of a state of progress and change.” Nothing in nature is 
perfect—part of it is decaying, and part nascent, like the fox- 
glove blossom, “ a third-part bud, a third-part past, a third-part 
in full blossom.” In all living things there are irregularities, 
which in their inanimate imitations we should at once call life- 
like, and which are practically, though not theoretically, beauties. 
We know that no two hands, no two sides of a face, are exactly 
alike, nor would we wish that they should be so; for though 
we cannot fully understand the effect of these slight imperfec- 
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tions, we feel the want of them in the symmetrical wax image, and 
Greek marble, which seem dead from their absolute regularity. 
From arguments to this effect, Mr. Ruskin deduces the law, 
that “neither architecture, nor any other noble work, can be 
good unless it be imperfect,” and he attributes the fall of art, in 
the Renaissance period, to the relentless requirement of perfec- 
tion, which was neither capable of “ being silenced by venera- 
tion for greatness, nor softened into forgiveness of simplicity.” 


In his third volume Mr. Ruskin enlarges upon the faults 
lying at the bottom of Renaissance Art. He characterizes 
them in the first place as pride and infidelity, and then sub- 
divides the former into pride of science, pride of state, and pride 
of system. Under the head of pride of science, we have a 
crowd of valuable ideas, some of which we must try to render 
intelligible without their context, to such of our readers as have 
not access to the book itself. 

The first characteristic of the Renaissance school is its craving 
for perfect science in all its works, large or small. All sculp- 
ture must be perfect in anatomy, all painting in perspective, in 
shade and in outline, or it cannot be admitted. If this science 
had been sought as the handmaid of art, and not as its essence, no 
great harm would have accrued; but the fault lay in mistaking 
it for art, and preferring scientific perfection to artistic beauty. 

Our readers must bear in mind here the distinction between 
science and art. Science knows; art changes, produces or 
creates. Science deals with “things as they are in themselves.” 
Art with things “as they affect the human senses, and the 
human soul ;” or in other words, “science has to do with facts, 
art with phenomena. To science, phenomena are of use only 
as they lead to facts; to art, facts are of use only as they lead 
to phenomena.” ‘The fine arts alone are included in these de- 
finitions, which will not, of course, apply to the lower arts of 
mechanical production. 

The work of science is to substitute facts for phenomena, and 
“demonstrations for impressions ;” while art represents things 
only as they appear, and ignores natural causes. It is then 
evident that the artist has no need of science, but depends for 
his greatness upon perception and feeling. All that he knows, 
he must learn directly from nature; no middleman must come 
between them, to lessen the bountiful reward paid by his glo- 
rious teacher, to those who seek to know her. 

It is not then requisite that an artist should be acquainted 
with the laws of science, but that he possess such tenderness and 
sensitiveness of organization and feeling, as will enable him to 
see every hue, shadow, line, and fleeting expression of the ob- 
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jects around him, and to appreciate the finest and most subtle 


feeling of humanity ; and that he shall have the power of ex- 
pressing the same in painting, sculpture, poetry, or music, as the 
case may be. It is commonly supposed that knowledge opens 
the eyes that they may perceive, and the ears that they may 
hear; but this is the case only with those who lack the artist’s 
power. He who is born an artist, requires no teaching to 
perceive and feel. 

“The labours of the geological society for the last fifty years, 
have but now arrived at the ascertainment of those truths respect- 
ing mountain form which Turner saw and expressed with a few 
strokes of a camel’s-hair pencil fifty years ago, when he was a 
boy. The knowledge of all the laws of all the planetary system, 
and of all the curves of the motion of projectiles, will never 
enable a man of science to draw a waterfall or a wave; and all 
the members of the Surgeons’ Hall helping each other, could 
not, at this moment, see, or represent the natural movement of a 
human body in vigorous action, as a poor dyer’s son (‘T'intoret) 
did two hundred years ago.” 

It is possible that, in some cases, knowledge may help the 
sight. “In watching a sunrise, the knowledge of the true 
nature of the orb may lead the painter to feel more profoundly, 
and express more fully, the distance between the bars of cloud 
that cross it, and the sphere of flame that lifts itself slowly be- 
yond them into the infinite heavens ;” but as a rule, the effect 
is the reverse. 

Each of our readers must have experienced tlie surprise of 
finding, on awaking from a reverie, that the supposed fly on the 
window pane, through which he had been gazing at vacancy, is 
a workman in a distant field, or vice-versa ; and must know how 
impossible it is when once he knows the dark object is a work- 
man, to see it look so small again, All persons first attempt- 
ing to sketch from nature, must have wished a thousand times 
that they did not know the sizes of distant objects, nor their 
relative positions; this intrusive knowledge constitutes their 
chief difficulty. 

The various colourings of different artists are another proof of 
the same thing. All flowers of the same species, and under the 
same conditions, are of one tint; all men of the same race, and 
under the same conditions, have one common colour; and nature 
generally wears the same face to one man as to another, Yet how 
is it that the colouring of one painter is brilliant, another subdued, 
a third hazy, and a fourth dark and dusky—and this to such a 
degree that one may recognise the pictures of each from a dis- 
tance by its general colour, before one can so much as distinguish 
the subject? Are the colours of nature dark to one, bright to 
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another, subdued to a third, and hazy to a fourth? This cannot 
be; the more so, as we know the result would be the same, were 
the several artists to copy the same thing, from the same spot, 
and at thesame hour. It must be then, that each has from books, 
or hearsay, or habit, some pre-conceived notion of what colour 
men, trees, and flowers ought to be, and of this supposed know- 
ledge he is unable to divest himself when he looks at nature 
herself, and tries to see her as she is. Hither the pre-Raphaelite, 
with his dazzling red, blue, and yellow flowers, his trees so green 
and bright, that one fancies the sunbeam has forced its way 
through some crevice to shine upon them, and his water in which 
clouds are clearly reflected, must be right, or the painters of dim 
flowers, subdued greens, and opaque water—it is not now a 
question of which—one must go straight to nature and paint what 
he really sees, and the other must be blinded by knowledge, till 
he cannot trust his eyes. If all could throw aside pre-conceived 
ideas of what colours things ought to have, we should see only such 
inequalities of colour as would arise from greater or less skill. 
We conclade our account of the “ Stones of Venice” with a 
passage, which, while it beautifully and truly explains much 
hitherto mysterious architectural diversity, contains a poetical 
picture which, once contemplated, can never be forgotten. ‘ 


“The charts of the world which have been drawn up by modern 
science have thrown into a narrow space the expression of a vast 
amount of knowledge, but I have never yet seen any one pictorial 
enough to enable the spectator to imagine the kind of contrast in 
physical character which exists between northern and southern 
countries. We know the differences in detail, but we have not that 
broad glance and grasp which would enable us to feel them in their 
fulness. We know that gentians grow on the Alps, and olives on the 
Apennines ; but we do not enough conceive for ourselves that 
variegated mosaic of the world’s surface which a bird sees in its 
migration, that difference between the district of the gentian and of 
the olive which the stork and the swallow see far off, as they lean 
upon the sirocco wind. Let us for a moment try to raise ourselves 
even above the level of their flight, and imagine the Mediterranean 
lying beneath us like an irregular lake, and all its ancient promon- 
tories sleeping in the sun: here and there an angry spot of thunder, 
a grey stain of storm, moving upon the burning field; here and there 
a fixed wreath of white voleano smoke, surrounded by its circle of 
ashes ; but, for the most part, a great peacefulness of light, Syria and 
Greece, Italy and Spain, laid like pieces of a golden pavement into 
the sea-blue, chased, as we stoop nearer to them, with bossy beaten 
work of mountain chains, and glowing softly with terraced gardens, 
and flowers heavy with frankincense, mixed among masses of laurel, 
and orange, and plumy palm, that abate with their grey-green 
shadows, the burning of the marble rocks, and the ledges of porphyry, 
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sloping under lucent sand. Then let us pass further towards the 
north, until we see the orient colours change gradually into a vast 
belt of rainy green, where the pastures of Switzerland, and poplar 
valleys of France, and dark forests of the Danube and Carpathians, 
stretch from the mouths of the Loire to those of the Volga, seen 
through clefts in grey swirls of rain cloud and flaky veils of the mist 
of the brooks, spreading low among the pasture lands; and then, 
further north still, to see the earth heave into mighty masses of 
leaden rock and heather moor, bordering with a broad waste of 
gloomy purple that belt of field and wood, and splintering into irre- 
gular and grisly islands amidst the northern seas, beaten by storm, 
and chilled by ice-drift, and tormented by furious pulses of contending 
tide, until the roots of the last forests fail from among the hill ravines, 
and the hunger of the north wind bite their peaks into barrenness ; 
and, at last, the wall of ice, durable like iron, sets, death-like, its 
white teeth against us, out of the polar twilight. And having once 
traversed in thought this gradation of the zoned iris of the earth in 
all its material vastness, let us go down nearer to it, and watch the 
parallel change in the belt of the animal life: the multitudes of swift 
and brilliant creatures that glance in the air and sea, or tread the 
sands of the southern zone; striped zebras and spotted leopards, 
glistening serpents, and birds arrayed in purple and scarlet. Let us 
contrast their delicacy and brilliancy of colour, and swiftness 
of motion, with the frost-cramped strength and shaggy covering, and 
dusky plumage of the northern tribes; contrast the Arabian horse 
with the Shetland, the tiger and leopard with the wolf and bear, the 
antelope with the elk, the bird of paradise with the ospray ; and then, 
submissively acknowledging the great laws by which the earth, and 
all that it bears, are ruled throughout their being, let us not condemn, 
but rejoice in the expression by man of his own rest in the statutes of 
the land that gave him birth. Let us watch him with reverence as 
he sets side by side the burning gems, and smooths with soft-sculpture, 
the jasper pillars, that are to reflect a ceaseless sunshine, and rise into 
a cloudless sky; but not with less reverence let us stand by him, 
when, with rough strength and hurried stroke, he smites an uncouth 
animation out of the rocks which he has torn from among the moss 
of the moorland, and heaves into the darkened air, the pile of iron 
buttress and rugged wall, instinct with work of an imagination as 
wild and wayward as the northern sea; creations of an ungainly 
shape and rigid limb, but full of wolfish life; fierce as the winds that 
beat, and changeful as the clouds that shade them.” 


In bringing to a close this review of one of the most valuable 
books of our day, we hoped to have been able to speak of some 
of the many important works which have appeared on Gothic 
architecture since our last general notice of that subject, but we 
have space only to name Mr. Sharpe and Mr. E. A. Freeman, as 
having contributed works of permanent value on the extremely 
curious and interesting subject of Gothic tracery. Mr. Free- 
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man’s Essay on the Origin and Development of Window Tracery 
in England is written con amore, and we do not know a better 
volume to recommend to students who desire to acquire some- 
thing more than a smattering of architectural knowledge. Mr. 
Freeman errs occasionally by an excess of enthusiasm for his 
subject, as when in his Principles of Church Restoration he 
speaks of “ that noblest conception of human genius, the western 
portico of Peterborough Cathedral ;” but this amiable superfluity 
of admiration does not mislead him in any important respect. 
His writings have gained in clearness and condensation since we 
had first to speak of his History of Architecture. Mr. Freeman 
and Mr. Sharpe are, however, only two of a host of writers who 
have lately written on this unaccountably popular subject of 
medizval art. The popularity of such works, in recent years, 
is a very curious sign, attended as it is with a singular absence 
of real feeling for any kind of art, on the part of the people 
generally. Britain, indeed, seems to be entering upon the first 
stage in the amendment of its architectural deficiencies, namely, 
that which consists in being ashamed of them. i 
If we English still stand second to other nations in matters of 
taste and art, it is no longer for want of will, but of knowing 
how to set about to be otherwise. Schools of Design, Museums 
of Practical Art, and Mechanic Aésthetic Conferences, are com- 
mon phenomena, and, alas! are almost as commonly failures, 
The reason seems to be, that, with all our complimentary 
dinners, speeches, and conversaziones, we do not award to the 
Fine Arts the honour due to them. We are in our treatment 
of them too much of tradespeople. The rock upon which we 
are likely to split in our attempted voyage towards the bourne of 








an artistic culture, is the tendency which is manifested among 
us to subordinate the Fine Arts to the lower kind of utility. We 
must not endeavour to raise the manufacturer and mechanic into 
the artist ; for the chances of failure are at least ten thousand to 
one against success in any individual case. We ought rather to 
give the artistic temperament the most ample means of developing | 
itself into the artist, who, if he is sound in his training and views | 
of art, will not be slow to aid the mechanic and the manufac- 
turer with his rare inspiration. There is this great peculiarity 
in all that has as yet been publicly done in England in con- 
necting art with education, ‘That connexion with it is always 















special and technical, instead of being also, as it certainly might 
and ought to be, popular and universal. Our schools of design 
—almost the only governmental interference upon any consider- 
able scale with artistical education—are wholly special in their 
purposes ; we have no /Usthetic Lectureships at our Universities, 
and in our private schools and colleges, art is never introduced 
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with a more serious intention than that of providing the pupil 
with a harmless or graceful accomplishment which may happen, 


in future days, to banish ennui from an otherwise vacant hour. - 


Indeed, even this mockery of education in art is confined almost 
entirely to females, being very justly esteerned a hindrance and 
a waste of time and labour in the more serious preparation which 
is ordinarily made for the fulfilment of the duties of a man. 

Here, then, is a field of real education, which might be worked 
by a wise legislature with excellent results, and without any no- 
ticeable obstruction from sectarian jealousies. The man who had 
received a thorough training in any one of the Fine Arts would 
be extremely unlikely to make a bad citizen. It is because 
artists seldom receive such training that they are not famous, as 
a body, for orderly habits, The artistic mind is, in its essence, 
nothing more nor less than an unusually vivid apprehension and 
love of universal order; and if the lives of artists have often seemed 
to contradict this doctrine, it is because artists by profession are 
seldom artists by nature, but are men who have been forced to 
adopt some art as a means of livelihood, their parents having 
neglected to bring them up to any other handicraft or calling. 

Perhaps the main cause, however, of our indifference in Eng- 
land to artistic education, is the very imperfectly defined posi- 
tion which the Fine Arts occupy in our minds with respect to 
other sources of human knowledge or enjoyment. The English 
people are divided upon the question of the Fine Arts into two 
main parties. One, and that immeasurably the most erroneous, 
regards the exercise and productions of the imaginative faculties 
as beneath serious consideration—as somewhat lower than chess 
or whist, and about on a par with the tight-rope dancing and 
Vauxhall theatricals, ‘The other party falls just as far into the 
other extreme: Art is its religion ; nature is its divinity ; artists 
are its prophets, priests, and apostles. ‘The true interests of art 
are misunderstood and damaged even more by its idolaters than 
by its contemners, and, indeed, the ranks of the latter are greatly 
swelled by the dread with which many naturally and justly re- 
gard the heresy of the former. 

A single serious effort on the part of Government, or of any 
large and influential association of private persons, to institute 
some mode and motive of a true artistic training, would do away 
with much of this erroneous kind of thinking—that is, provided 
the training in question were expressly conducted as a means of 
education, and not as a mere preparation for the artists’ life and 
calling ; and we are persuaded that the political and social results 
of a full development of the system would be more various and 
valuable than can easily be imagined by those who have not 
given the matter much consideration. 
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Art. VII.—1. Norway and tts Glaciers visited in 1851 ; fol- 
lowed by Journals of Excursions in the High Alps of 
Dauphiné, Berne, and Savoy. By James D., Forsss, D.C.L., 
F.R.S., Sec. R.S., Edin., corresponding Member of the In- 
stitute of France, and of other Academies; and Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 1 vol. 
Royal 8vo. Edinburgh, 1853. 

2. Scandinavian Adventures, during a Residence of upwards of 
twenty years, representing Sporting Incidents, and Subjects of 
Natural History, and Devices for Entrapping Wild Animals, 
with some Account of the Northern Fauna, By L. Luoyp, 
author of “ Field Sports of the North.” 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 
London, 1854. 


A work on “ Norway and its Glaciers” by the most original 
and successful expositor of the ice-world of the central mountains 
of Europe, cannot be otherwise regarded than with lively interest. 
The volume now before us is a worthy successor of those remark- 
able “ Travels in the Alps of Savoy,” in which we have the true 
theory of glacier motion discussed and determined, and a great 
mass of valuable information presented to us regarding the 
natural attributes of that magnificent mountain chain. Although 
much has been done by several native observers, the physical geo- 
graphy of Norway is by no means so fully known, and we doubt 
not that the Scandinavians themselves will heartily welcome this 
great addition to their stores by our adventurous countryman, 
Professor Forbes. We have perhaps been heretofore rather too 
much in the yacht-sailing and salmon-fishing line to draw the 
attention, or deserve the gratitude, of the higher and more accom- 
plished classes of that kingdom, who derive no pecuniary benefit 
from the liberality of John Bull, with the exception of such as 
may now enjoy an increase of rent for the sporting uses of their 
rivers. But, on the whole, we fear, that notwithstanding an oc- 
casional Forester, or other pleasant and instructive writer, the 
majority of our tourists were not of a class greatly to raise us in 
the intellectual estimation of “ Gamlé Norgé.” We may now, 
however, regard with both pride and pleasure this latest addition 
to our knowledge of a country so deeply interesting, and in many 
ways so little known. 

Professor Forbes’s excellent powers of observation, and acquired 
experience as an Alpine traveller, enable him to judge accurately 
of what he sees, and he describes natural objects as they exist 
upon the earth, and meet the eye of a rational and reflecting 
being, who deeply feels their serene and simple majesty, and so 
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does not require to affect a wild frenzy, more becoming a fool 
than a philosopher. It is this truthfulness even in those de- 
scriptive portions of the work, where mental impressions rather 
than physical facts are the objects of record, that constitutes their 
value, and distinguishes them from the great mass of modern 
inflations. They may be relied upon, simply because the author 
is a person not merely of philosophical observation, but of sound 
sense and sagacity, who knows not alone how delicate and 
transient is the “ belle couleur de rose” upon the snowy summits 
of the resplendent Alps, but also feels how nature even in her 
lowliest forms is too delightful to stand in need of those orna- 
mental exaggerations which a multitude of readers regard as 
proof of “ fine imagination.” We believe it to be a fact, that those 
who are unfortunately gifted with this so-called fine imagination, 
seldom or never see the simple truth, and so cannot be expected 
to communicate it to their friends and fellow-creatures. But of 
the making of books there is no end. 

Our author sighted the coast of Norway on the 24th of June 
1851, and his first impression was rather one of disappointment 
while nearing the headland of Lindesnaes,—the hills being low 
and devoid of boldness, and the general character of the scenery 
monotonous. Our own western islands of Tyree and Coll, both 
equally belonging to the gneiss formation, were recalled to mind, 
although the abundance of pine-wood, descending almost to the 
shore, distinguishes the northern land. The same well-wooded 
undulations prevail all the way to Christiania, whose famous 
fiord he thinks is overrated. 


“The monotony of the forms, the continuity of the woods, the 
absence of almost the smallest sea-cliff or sandy bay, weary the eye 
even though the scene is continually changing, and the shores ever 
verdant. An exception must be made, however, in favour of the 
immediate environs of Christiania, where the fiord expands into an 
exceedingly irregular basin, the coasts are steeper, and, at the same 
time, varied by the aspect of cultivation and of deciduous trees, 
where numerous detached houses enliven the low grounds, and the 
more distant hills have a bolder character. 

“ Christiania itself is seen to advantage from the fiord, as well as 
from many places in its environs. It is built on an agreeable slope, 
facing the south. Its suburbs are intermingled with wood. The old 
castle of Aggershuus, picturesque in form, adorned with fine trees, 
and standing on a bold promontory, commanding at once the fiord, 
and the greater part of the town, has a striking effect. The city 
graduates into the country by means of innumerable villas, built 
usually in commanding situations, which remind one of the environs 
of Geneva. Indeed, there is something in the entire aspect of the 
town and surrounding scenery, which is exceedingly pleasing and 
peculiar. The traveller who is acquainted with the aspects of middle 
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and southern Europe finds himself at a loss to draw a comparison. 
The clearness of the air, the warmth of the sun, and a certain inten- 
sity of colour which clothes the landscape, involuntarily recall southern 
latitudes, and even the shores of the Mediterranean. But the im- 
pression is counteracted by the background of pine forest, which 
reminds him of some of the higher and well-wooded cantons of 
Switzerland, to which the varied outline of the fiord—-which may 
compare in irregularity with the lake of the Four Cantons—lends an 
additional resemblance ; yet again we miss the background of Alpine 
peaks and perpetual snows.”—P. 3. 


We have pleasure in finding our attention frequently directed 
to the fact, that a great resemblance exists between many of 
the coast features of Norway, and those of the west and north 
of Scotland, and its isles, but we cannot quite coincide in the 
conclusion come to by a splenetic tourist, who, after comparing 
Kirkwall and Christiania, assigns the palm of beauty to the 
Orcadian capital. The noble cathedral of the latter constitutes 
its only point of superiority, but alas! for its lowly heights, its 
woodless fields, and the restricted glories of the Peerie sea! 
Many of the natural characters of southern Norway certainly 
recall to mind those of the northern parts of Britain, but the 
climate of that portion of Scandinavia is so vastly superior, and 
correspondingly productive, that our bare and barren isles, with 
their treeless cliffs, and dark morasses, present also very different 
features from those of the environs of Christiania, verdant not 
only with superabundant forests of unvaried spruce and pine, but 
rejoicing in the oak, ash, and elm, in planes, syecamores, and 
beeches, all of lofty stature and luxuriant growth—to say nothing 
of those fruit trees, shrubs, and “ bright consummate flowers,” 
whose golden lustre makes this earth a paradise. But in our 
northern isles the things by courtesy called trees, have a bad 
habit of resembling large shaving brushes, very much the worse 
of wear on one side. 

The social and civil state, and advanced condition of science 
and learning, in such far northern cities as Christiania, Bergen, 
and Trondhiem, (the last named being nearly under the 64th 
degree,) indicate, according to Professor Forbes, a concurrence 
of circumstances favourable to civilisation, such as are not to be 
found at the same distance from the equator in any other portion 
of the globe, and are striking consequences of those laws of 
physical geography which produce many of the phenomena 
purely natural, and which it is one of the objects of our author to 
illustrate and explain. 

Our traveller journeyed by carriole across the country to 
Trondhiem, taking eight days, two of which were partially de- 
voted to repose, and another to an exploration of the Dovre-field. 
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The distance is 330 English miles, 80 of which, however, are 
performed by steam on the lakes Midsen and Losna. He lauds 
the civility and honesty of both postmasters and peasants. The 
scenery throughout is nowhere characterized by Alpine sub- 
limity, though certain parts are almost grand. The Midsen lake 
forms the receptacle of the noble river Lougen, which has already 
run a course of 130 miles before it finds its haven of repose at 
Lillehammer. This lake is deficient in lofty background, and its 
banks are monotonous. ‘“ We miss those lateral vistas through 
which the eye may wander and the fancy speculate, until the 
receding ranges of mountains are confounded with the clouds.” 
Further on we pass through the ravine of Kringelen, interesting 
to our countrymen as the fatal spot where Colonel Sinclair, who 
commanded a body of troops raised in Scotland in 1612, for 
service under Gustavus Adolphus, was cut off with almost all 
his men. Along this line, as indeed everywhere else in Norway, 
a marked peculiarity consists of the absence of villages, which, 
except it may be sparingly along the western coast, are 
scarcely known. The view of the Dovre-field is dreary enough 
even in summer, and when winter “ rages loud and long,” must 
be wild indeed. It consists of a table-land of an average height 
of rather more than 3000 feet above the sea, with loftier moun- 
tains rising from it, some of them, as Snee-hiitten, attaining to an 
elevation of 7000 feet or more. But the greater portion is of 
much lower height, and the summits being rounded, and thie 
bases of great extent, the picturesque effect is inferior to that of 
most mountain chains of the same magnitude. The drive from 
Fogstuen (a solitary farm-house) across the table-land, is nearly 
level, and resembles the moorland scenery of some of our own 
wild highland wastes. The hollows are filled up by desolate 
tarns or dreary swamps, while the drier spots bear a stunted 
brushwood, The last station on the ascent of the Dovre-field is 
Jerkind, a substantial dwelling, possessed by people of sume 
wealth, and standing at a height 3100 feet above the sea, For 
the occupation of travellers, who often pass this way, a separate 
building has been erected on the opposite side of the road, where, 
however, our philosopher found the management not so good as 
he had anticipated from previous report. 

Snee-hitten rises from an already lofty base, about 14 English 
miles from Jerkind. The country is nearly trackless, and the 
traveller, or rather his sagacious pony, (we think again of Shet- 
land, and its sure-footed shelties,) must “‘ pursue the Arimaspian,” 
through swamps and heather, amongst holes and shingle, dan- 
gerous for man or beast ; he must ford rapid streams, nearly 
ice-cold; and, worst of all, must pass over many large patches 
of treacherous snow, in which his pony will often flounder up to 
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the saddle. Although it requires about four hours’ toilsome 
scramble to reach the base, the ascent of this field is so gradual, 
that an elevation of not more than 1900 feet is gained in that 
time, after a ride of not less than 14 miles. The ascent of the 
mountain itself is both disagreeable and dangerous, the foot 
sinking among interstices at every step, “threatening disloca- 
tion or broken bones.” There is firmer footing near the sum- 
mit, but the wind is very cold. The form of the mountain, as 
observed from the top, is that of a ridge running nearly east 
and west, precipitously broken towards the south, and sloping 
steeply in other directions. 


“The chasm on the south side has been compared to a crater— 
the mountain ridge bending partly round it like the cliffs of Monta 
Somma, with which in steepness it may compare; whilst the eleva- 
tion is much greater. It has been stated that a lake exists in the 
hollow, but at this time it was no doubt frozen, and concealed 
by beds of snow. The ridge itself is wildly serrated, and like the 
entire mountain is composed of a rather friable mica slate. The 
part on which we stood was a cone of pure snow, cleft vertically on 
the side of the precipice.”—P. 21. “On our return to Jerkind, we 
supped on rein-deer soup, and found it excellent.”—-P. 26. 


The chiefest discomfort connected with Norwegian travel, 
arises from the melting of the snow at certain seasons. Not 
enough of it remains for sledges—too much for carrioles. The 
roads become snow-pits, not broad enough for carriage-wheels, 
and retaining pools of ice-cold water. In places where the 
snow is still deep, it has become incapable of bearing the weight 
of a horse, and the animal sinks to the girths or more, while the 
traveller, left to his own resources, endeavours to advance on 
foot, and plunges first one leg and then another into the chill 
abyss, and is only relieved by finding himself sitting astride upon 
a more compacted piece of snow, his extremities dangling in a 
too-refreshing stream of running water. The end of April and 
beginning of May are therefore the worst times to travel in 
Norway. 

The passes of the Vaarstige, in the Dovre-field, present some 
noble scenery, scarcely Alpine, but comparable to the finest 
parts of the Scottish Highlands. The summit-level is soon after 
gained, and the onward journey is by descent to Drivstuen, 
a small hamlet basking on a sunny spot among productive 
meadows, overhung on both sides by precipitous mountains, 
and presenting fine views of the ravine and lower valley of the 
Driva, adorned by the sweet tracery of birch woods, and their 
silvery stems. Here a large collection of country people had 
assembled for some object of local interest. 
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‘“‘ We had consequently a good opportunity of observing the char- 
acteristics of the male inhabitants of this district of Norway. The 
opinion of a passing traveller ignorant of the language, is, perhaps, 
hardly worth stating; but having some faith in physiognomy, I will 
venture to record my impression at the time, that I had never in any 
country seen so fine a peasantry, in point both of general appearance 
and of expression, as on this journey, and more particularly on the north 
descent of the Dovre. The younger men are tall and muscular, and 
their deportment unites manliness with gentleness in a remarkable 
degree. As the hair is worn long at all ages, the appearance of the 
aged men is venerable, and occasionally highly striking. The cos- 
tume is extremely becoming, being of pale brown home-manufactured 
woollen cloth slightly embroidered in green, with a belt, curiously 
jointed with leather and brass, from which hangs a knife (also made 
in the rural districts) with a carved handle, which is used in eating. 
A hanging red woollen cap completes the dress. Some travellers 
declaim against the slowness and stupidity of the Norwegians. Slow 
they may be as regards the deliberateness of their actions, but, so far 
as the experience of this journey extends, I should describe them as 
in genera] more than commonly intelligent and courteous.”—P. 32. 


In addition to this favourable testimony, and preceding it, 
we need scarcely refer to the well-known opinions of Mr. Laing. 

Spruce and pine trees reappear in the valley of the Oerkel, 
the higher and preceding forest vegetation being birch. Those 
more sombre woods clothe the precipitous banks of a noble river, 
but a mountainous ridge must be crossed to the Guul, en route 
to Trondhiem. This town, though wide, regular, and well kept, 
is almost entirely built of wood. It is interesting as the most 
northern city of civilisation, latitude 63° 26’. Although the 
oak has ceased to grow, and few fruits come to perfection, it is a 
cheerful and pleasant place, and the culture of flowers, so strong 
an affection with Norwegians, is carried on with great success, 
Fine natural terraces, or “raised beaches,” may be here ex- 
amined, and have been well described by Mr. Robert Chambers, 
and other recent writers. No mountains of great elevation are 
visibie from the shore, and the character of the scene again 
resembles that of our beloved Scottish Highlands, where the 
“‘ oreat sea-waters” wind their restless way through long narrow 
inlets amid the silence of the lonely hills. 

Northwards of this station Norway soon becomes little else 
than a mountainous shore, intersected by deep fiords, and guarded 
by great insular masses detached from the main-land. As roads 
almost immediately cease, it may easily be conceived how vari- 
ous and invaluable are now the uses of constant steam naviga- 
tion for more than 700 miles northwards to Hammerfest. 

“Taking advantage of this arrangement, I left Trondhiem with 
the companions of my journey from Christiania, on board the steamer 
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‘Prinds Gustav,’ bound for Hammerfest. Having been for a fortnight 
almost continually on board this well-appointed and well-officered 
vessel, I cannot but record my obligations to Captain Lous of the 
Norwegian navy, who commanded it, who exerted no common assi- 
duity and no common talents, to render the voyage agreeable and in- 
structive, to all his passengers, and for his courtesy to myself I retain 
feelings of the liveliest gratitude.”—P. 42. 


The English friends or fellow-travellers with whom our Pro- 
fessor had journeyed hitherto, were on their way “to the far 
north for salmon-fishing,” and they parted only under the 70th 
degree. We fear from the very casual and inadequate reference 
made here and there throughout his volume to this great sub- 
ject, that Professor Forbes is not sufficiently impressed with the 
dignity and importance, either of angling in general, or of sal- 
mon-fishing in particular. Thus, while voyaging along a parti- 
cular portion of the shore, he merely notes, that “ the Namsen 
river, well known to English salmon-fishers, falls into the Fol- 
den-fiord.”—P. 44. And further onwards, in describing Reipas 
on the river Alten, as a very nest of mosquitoes, he observes :— 


‘*‘ But for my veil I should have passed a night of torment, and 
even with it I had great difficulty in falling asleep, from the loudness 
of their hum, the sharpness of their bite even through the veil, and 
the broad daylight, which, as usual, streamed in at all the windows. 
It appeared to me difficult to imagine that custom could reconcile any 
one to such a continuous infliction. Yet summer is a period so 
ardently desired by all, whether natives or strangers, who dwell in 
these high latitudes, that the plague of flies is perhaps considered an 
insignificant deduction from their gratification. More paradoxical 
still it does appear to every one but an angler, that the charms of 
sport should be sufficient to induce English gentlemen every year to 
spend their days and nights an unprotected prey to these savage in- 
sects; and, most unexpected of all, to find a delicate English lady sur- 
rendering herself to her husband’s passion for fishing so completely, 
as to become a willing prisoner in this terrible locality."—P. 95. 


What a charming creature she must have been! We wish 
we knew her. 

Hestmando, or the Horseman’s island, is interesting as com- 
mencing the entrance into the arctic circle. The existence of a 
peculiarly fresh and verdant vegetation is now perceptible, the 
result of rapid development by the unceasing presence of the 
sun, Though barren of aspect from a distance, the grass on 
Hestmando is knee deep. From the Bay of Rédé to the right, 
and onwards, the coast now rises with more than its accustomed 
majesty, and over the snowy summits of Fondalen, seen through 
the clearest air, the rich glow of an arctic summer’s midnight 
prevailed in all its splendour, and detained the passengers on 
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deck, entranced by admiration of so solemn and glorious a scene. 
We are now in a region which, during the summer season, 
knows not night, at least if night means darkness,— 


‘¢ A sleepless summer of long light, 
The snow-clad offspring of the sun.” 


Of course, the great difficulty is to discover when to go 
to bed, especially in fine weather, while gliding so serenely over 
the smoothest water, among long serried ranges of fantastic 
islands, or into the still haven of the interior fiords, rock-bound, 
or bordered by the sombre majesty of immemorial woods, 


“We lingered on deck,” says our philosopher, “ long after mid- 
night had passed, and thus gained a sight of the magnificent head- 
land of Kunnen, a mountain with an almost precipitous face towards 
the ocean, whilst its mass is connected with the mainland only by a 
strip of flat alluvium, giving to it the appearance of an island. 
During the whole night there was shed from the northern sky a 
warm sunset tint over the scenery —sea, rock, and verdure, (for 
much beautiful verdure there is even here,) and snow, and glacier,— 
whose continuing effect was indescribably harmonious and peaceful. 
Thus, in one day’s voyage, beginning with Torghattan, and ending 
with Kunnen, we had enjoyed, under the most favourable circum- 
stances of calm sea and cheerful weather, and a glowing midnight, 
an amount of majestic scenery, with which, in its kind, perhaps no 
European coast can compare.” —P. 53. 


Although potatoes and barley are still successfully cultivated 
along these northern shores, and the flocks rejoice in green pas- 
tures, it is believed that less agricultural exertion is made than 
might be, especially in respect to winter provender, such as 
turnips, which must surely thrive well in Scandinavia, else the 
name of “Swedes” must be a misnomer. The venerable priest 
of Bodo, who had formerly resided as far north as Carlzé, in 
latitude 70°, found that turnips throve there admirably. Yet 
several degrees farther south the horses and cattle are fed in 
winter, partly on the dried leaves of the birch-tree, but chiefly 
on sea-weed, and the heads of boiled fish! The old clergyman 
admitted that much might be done in ameliorating the state of 
stock, but criticism was disarmed by his returning to the 
primary difficulty,—“ here we have nine months of winter, and 
three weeks of summer !” 

The coast scenery between Folden-fiord and the great west- 
ern inlet, bounded sea-wards by the Lofodden Islands, is varied 
and magnificent, and is well described by Professor Forbes, in 
his own peculiar and observant way. 


“ As the steamer pursued its rapid course through a tranquil sea, 
and under the very rocks, new forms of mountains rose in succession, 
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assuming more and more the true granitic character, and often nearly 
the volcanic, as the red colour and the forms of false craters, frequent 
in certain granitic formations, obtained more and more. The bright- 
ness of the green with which the shores and bases of the hills were 
clothed, added to the beauty of the effect by contrast with the ruddy 
hues of the bare summits, and the large patches of snow which still 
rested in the hollows; but as sunset, or rather midnight, approached, 
and the attractions of another calm and mild evening rivetted us to 
the deck, a still more astonishing prospect was presented to us. In 
approaching the station of Grété, the steamer was navigated through 
a singular natural canal, of so intricate a kind, that more than once 
it was impossible to divine how she should be extricated. . . . . 
On emerging from the labyrinth of low islands and headlands, we 
find ourselves quite suddenly in the Vest-fiord, with the stupendous 
range of the Lofodden islands spread in a moment panorama-like 
before us.”—P. 59. 


An encampment of Lapps is visited in the vicinity of Tromsé. 
Their diminutive stature and squalid aspect produced at first an 
unpleasing impression, afterwards counteracted by signs of in- 
telligence, and a certain sweetness of expression. A young 
mother, with rather pleasing features, was observed to bring 
out her baby, and pack it up for the night, in a little cradle cut 
out of the solid wood, and stuffed with rein-deer moss. It fitted 
the space, we presume, like an embryo butterfly in the skin of the 
chrysalis, and when once deposited could stir neither hand nor 
foot. The elder children “ played nicely with one another.” 
The whole wealth of these people consisted of rein-deer, of 
which the two families possessed about 700. The milk of these 
animals is small in quantity, (Mr. Lloyd says, “ on an average, 
less than half a pint,”) but excessively rich. It was near mid- 
night before the exploring party regained the seaward shore. 
The atmospheric scene was glorious, the nocturnal sun shining 
warm and ruddy across the calm and tranquil sound,—more 
like an evening in the Bay of Naples than midnight in the 
arctic regions. 

The lofty Island of Kaagen, under the 70th degree, presents 
on its northern face a fine glacier, descending to no great dis- 
tance from the sea. The hills above and around are finely 
formed, and recall to mind the mightier mountains of Savoy. 


“ A pretty extensive névé is formed in a hollow where the snow 
accumulates, and there the glacier proper is elaborated; it then 
works its way down through a precipitous and narrow ravine, after 
which, expanding slightly laterally, it seems literally to hang on the 
slope, in form like a frozen tear, its very shape giving evidence to its 
tenacious plasticity. The sight of this glacier alone, even from a dis- 
tance, with its crevasses and miniature moraines visible to the tele- 
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scope, would have satisfied me that the glaciers of the north, even to 
the 70th degree, (which is exactly the latitude of Kaagen,) and those 
of the Alps, as low as latitude 45°, are identical in their nature.” 


—P. 77.* 


Our traveller landed at the head of the Alten-fiord, making 
excursions up the river, till the return of the steamer from 
Hammerfest, that most northern town of all the world. Getting 
again on board the Prinds Gustav, he voyaged southwards by 
the same course as that which he had already traversed. But 
from Trondhiem by Christiansand, &c., to Bergen, the scene 
was new. In the vicinity of Molde, and numerous other 
stations, the views are magnificent. Having heard much of the 
gloomy grandeur of the cliffs of the Sogne-fiord, he was some- 
what disappointed. That fiord is the most ramified and far 
reaching of all the sea waters of Scandinavia, extending inwards 
not less than 110 miles to the head of the Lyster-fiord, one of 
its most landward tributaries. The Norsk blood of Bergen 
has been greatly diluted by German intermixture. One of 
the few zoological notices in the volume now under review, 
relates to the beaver, a specimen of which is preserved in the 
Bergen Museum, and which we are informed still occurs in 
some abundance in Tellemarken, and the district north-west of 
Arendal, But, on the whole, it has latterly diminished so much 
in numbers, that it is now rigorously protected by law, for 
a certain term of years. The extirpation of any of the few 
remaining colonies of this interesting and industrious creature, 
would certainly be a regretful thing. With the bear, the wild 
boar, and the wolf, it forms a quartette of quadrupeds, which 
the increase of population and the progress of agriculture have 
caused to cease in Britain within the historic period. We have 
had no authentic information regarding European beavers for 
many ayear. We believe there is no specific difference between 
the gregarious animal of North America, and the few isolated 
pairs which still establish their less republican dwellings along 





* We may here note that the term névé, as used above, is applied to those large 
upper basins of compacted snow which feed the glaciers, and from which the latter, 
occupying the natural outlet of a valley or alpine hollow, take their origin. Ac- 
cording to. Professor Forbes, the existence of perpetual snow is not of itself suffi- 
cient to produce a glacier. Great dryness and eatreme cold are unfavourable. It 
is believed that there are no glaciers in Siberia, and in the tropical regions of 
South America, if any, they are small, But they abound in the more foggy re- 
gions of Cape Horn. A piece of bare or rocky ground, where snow melds, is re- 
garded as almost indispensable for a true glacier, while a névé may or may not be 
so accompanied. Whenever this conjunction of uncovered ground and snow takes 
place, with, moveover, a good feeder or snow valley, and not too great an eleva- 
tion, and even a very moderate slope, there a glacier must form as a matter of 
necessity.—See Norway and its Glaciers, pp. 136 and 217. 
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the banks of some of the great European rivers, such as the 
Rhine, the Danube, and the Weser, ‘Their great requirements 
are a thinly peopled country, with abundance of wood and water. 
In the American arctic regions their northern extension seems 
restricted solely by the absence or deficiency of wood. Thus the 
districts called the “ Barren Grounds” do not produce beavers, 
because they do not yield enough even of the hardy willow for 
their subsistence. But that they are in no way deterred by the 
long endurance or intensity of cold, where other conditions are 
more favourable, is evident from their distribution on the banks 
of the Mackenzie, the largest and best-wooded of all the Ameri- 
can rivers which discharge their waters into the icy basin of the 
Polar Sea. Many are known to occur there as high as latitude 
68°. Pennant extended their southern limit as far as latitude 
30°, that is almost into the Gulf of Mexico; but Mr. Say, a 
native writer, with a better actual knowledge of details, assigns 
the confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi (about seven degrees 
further north) as their boundary in that direction. Their flesh 
is greatly prized by both the roving Indians and our Canadian 
voyagers, especially when roasted in the skin after the hair has 
been singed off. ‘This, of course, is an expensive luxury much 
frowned at by the fur traders. We believe that in comparatively 
recent times the use of silk and other materials in the manufac- 
ture of hats, has lessened the demand for, and reduced the price 
of, beaver skins. It is recorded that in the year 1743 the 
amount brought into London and Rochelle exceeded 150,000, 
exclusive of the illicit trade. We have seen it stated that as 
late as 1808 no fewer than 126,927 beaver skins were exported 
to Britain from Quebec alone, while, according to Sir John 
tichardson, the number brought to London in 1837 from an 
extent of fur country more than four times greater than that 
formerly hunted, did not much exceed 80,000. In respect to 
the Scandinavian beavers, we should have liked to be informed 
whether they are gregarious and dam-building like their brethren 
of the Western world, or, like those of Eastern Europe, merely 
dwell as a persecuted people few and far between, in solitary 
pairs along the excavated banks of shady rivers. 

Professor Forbes was at Bergen during the 28th of July 
1851, a day of solemn remembrance as that of the solar eclipse. 
As this last town is one of the rainiest in all the north, it may 
seem to have been injudiciously selected for any astronomical 
purpose. But he had many other objects in view in the course 
of this excursion, and with these the selection of another site 
would not have suited. The sky became overcast soon after the 
commencement of the eclipse, and prior to the period of total 
obscuration it was covered by a mantle of impenetrable clouds. 
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There seems something singular on reflection, in the advent of 
our voyagers, from the ceaseless glare of the arctic regions into 
the gloom of this gigantic shadow. How awful the change, how 
striking the contrast! The great luminary shining in amplest 
glory all the livelong night, shedding such lustre over glittering 
seas and golden mountains, and then, —not slowly sinking in the 
far west,—but almost as it were at noonday suddenly blotted 
from the sky, “no sun, no moon, total eclipse.” What thought 
the lonely shepherd on the hills when first beset by that porten- 
tous shade! “A day of darkness and of gloominess, a day of 
clouds and of thick darkness.” He doubtless feared that the 
“holy light,” which he had so often hailed when the morning 
was spread upon the mountains, had passed away for ever. 

“The approach of the eclipse had been denoted by the appearance 
of a great black cloud in the north-west, which gradually rose above 
the horizon like an approaching storm ; but its boundary (for it was 
merely the shadow in the sky) was too vague to produce the appal- 
ling sense of the onward movement of a real substance, with a speed 
exceeding about one hundred fold that of the most rapid railway 
train, and making right for the spectator, as I had observed on the 
plains of Piedmont on occasion of the total eclipse of 1842. But the 
restoration of the light,—the new dawn, when the shadow of darkness 
had passed by,—was perhaps quite as grand.”—P. 115. 


The time of the last total eclipse in Norway does not appear 
upon the surface of things, but popular tradition still recurs to 
an event of that kind, recorded in the Sagas, and which is now 
known to have happened more than eight hundred years ago. 
Professor Harsteen of Christiania has worked his way backwards, 
and ascertained that it took place on the afternoon of the 31st 
of August 1030, when, we daresay, there were very few philoso- 
phers present. But King Olaf chanced to do battle on that 
day with his rebellious subjects, who were urged on by Knut, a 
person well known both to Danes and Englanders, and who de- 
sired to add Norway to his dominions. Olaf was returning from 
Sweden with some auxiliary troops, and had entered his own 
territories not far from the town of Trondhiem. He met the 
revolters, a powerful host, in Vandal, about sixty miles north- 
east of the capital, boldly gave them battle, but was defeated 
and slain. It is related in the chronicle of him who rejoices 
in the well-known name of Snorre Sturlason, that “the wea- 
ther was fine, and the sun shone clear, but after the fight 
began, a red hue overspread the sky and the sun, and before 
the battle ended, it was dark as night.” And one of the 
skalds or ballad-mongers of the day expressed it thus :— 
“The unclouded sun refused to warm the Northman, A great 
wonder happened that day. It was deprived of its fair light.” 
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What a painful predicament for a man who wishes to run away 
from a battle, to be caught by an eclipse, and thereby unhappily 
induced to take the wrong course, right against the central van 
of a ferocious enemy! Those who have not forgotten their 
ancient history will recall to mind the eclipse of Thales, which 
occurred during a bloody fight between the Medes and Lydians, 
and fortunately struck such terror into both parties that they 
made peace upon the spot. This shews that even lunar influ- 
ence sometimes leads to wise resolves. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that this total obscuration of the sun at an unusual time is 
one of the gravest and most solemnizing incidents which can 
happen to us here below. Mr. Airy, our distinguished Astro- 
nomer-Royal, in speaking of its moral effect, observes, that “ the 
phenomenon is in fact one of the most terrible that man can 
witness, and no degree of partial eclipses can give any idea of 
its horror.” But we have here to do rather with “ things of the 
earth,” and so must cease commercing with the skies.* 

If any one will cast his eye over a map of the country we are 
now engaged in, he will see that its western parts are in fact 
peninsulas, cut off from each other and the rest of the world by 
deep though narrow fiords and mountainous fields. The pro- 
vince of Bergenhuus is thus, more especially, kept in somewhat 
stern and desolate isolation. 


‘‘A range of most rugged mountains, crossed by but one road, 
divides it from the provinces of Christiansand, Aggershuus, and 
Trondhiem ; and the space thus cut off is not only in almost every 
part embattled with mountains, and scarred with chasms, but the 
ocean seems to struggle, step by step, for possession with the dry 
land, thrusting its many-fingered arms into the very heart of the 
country,—not rolling its waves upon green slopes and shores which 
invite cultivation, but dashing them against the breakers, or lying in 
motionless pools at the foot of impending cliffs inaccessible to man or 
beast. It is amidst such scenes that the character of the Norwegian 
landscape may be rightly appreciated, and the two great fiords of 
Hardanger and Sogne afford the best inlets to it,—the one lying on 
the south, the other to the north of Bergen, and the character of both 
increasing in wildness as we recede from the coast.”—P. 120. 


This is a very characteristic passage. We specially approve 
of the “ waves” being made to battle with the “ breakers,” and 
of the truthful distinction of forces thereby implied. Thomas 
Campbell, Robert Southey, William Wordsworth, and many 





* The pictorial or landscape effects of the last total eclipse are well described b 
Professor Piazzi Smyth, in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
vol. xx. part 3, p. 503. He made many fine drawings of the “ aspects of nature,” 
during different stages of the observation, only one of which, however, is engraved. 
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more, make these two things, if not identical, yet to differ merely 
in the one being blue, silent, and translucent, the other white, 
roaring, and surfy. But the natural philosopher knows and 
keeps in mind that it is that horrid fixture, the dark impenetrable 
rock, that is the actual breaker, the watery element being nothing 
more than the breukee. 

Our tourist proceeds from Bergen by a varied and devious 
route, first by land, and then sea-ways through the picturesque 
narrows of Log-sund, (which divide the island of Tysenes from 
the mainland, much as our own beautiful and pleasant “ Kyles” 
do Bute from the county of Argyle,) and so across the Hardanger- 
fiord, one of the greatest of the salt water lochs of Norway. He 
then observes a magnificent water-fall along shore, describes the 
picturesque costume of the peasants, and visits the glaciers which 
descend from that great plateau of snow called Folgefonden. 
The route towards them is wild, with some fine alpine features. 
Ascending a broken mound of huge detached blocks, the party 
came upon a lake which barred their pedestrian progress, being 
placed amid an amphitheatre of hills so steep and rugged, and 
the sides so seamed by raging torrents as to be quite impass- 
able without the aid of a small skiff, which they fortunately 
found at hand. ‘These steeps are, however, clothed with trees, 
to the height, it may be, of 2000 feet, with gleaming spots of 
pasture here and there. Higher up, are the bare and sterile 
rocks, the head of the desolate valley being closed and crowned 
by a gleaming coronet of the Folgefond’s perpetual snows, 
while a grand contrast of colour is formed by four or five large 
cataracts which intersect the sombre woods, each by an un- 
broken band of silvery brightness, and the loud resounding 
voice of many waters. Utné, at the mouth of the Sor-fiord, is 
an excellent country inn, and a convenient centre from which to 
explore the upper reaches of the Hardanger-fiord. Re-crossing 
the latter, the travellers make a detour northwards by one of 
those peninsular bases before referred to, and so descend upon 
an inland ramification of the Sogne-fiord, the mouth of which 
had been formerly passed while voyaging to Bergen. 

We wish we were writing a book upon Norway, instead of 
only analyzing a far better one than we could ever make. 
What we want is space, which abounds in Norway, but is cir- 
cumscribed in this Review. So we must now hasten over the 
highway to Christiania, by a diagonal cut across the country, 
south-eastwards, and somewhat parallel with the more northerly 
line by which we set out, making but slight reference to the 
fearfully impressive features of the upper portions of these far- 
inland fiords. “The clouds continued to descend, and settled 
at length on the summits of the unscaleable precipices which for 
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many miles bound this most desolate and even terrific scene.”* 
Innumerable objects of interest present themselves, and will be 
found admirably discussed and described in Professor Forbes’s 
volume. We shall merely remark that the climate of these in- 
terior reaches of the great Sogne-fiord, although in the near 
neighbourhood of the loftiest ground in Norway, and of its 
largest snow-fields, is far superior to that of the more seaward 
coast, with its incessant rain. Another peculiarity worthy of 
record is, that although the water at the head of these fiords is 
so fresh as to be drinkable without discomfort, the sea-weed (we 
doubt not greatly modified in its ordinary characters) is found 
growing, even at the top of the creeks, These inland waters are 
quite frozen over in winter, and so strongly as to permit of all 
kinds of traffic ; but as they are all tidal channels, the ice is de- 
tached from the shore, and falls and rises with the ebb and flow. 
It may give an idea of the wild seclusion of some of these val- 
leys to state, that the bodies of those who die in winter are kept 
in a frozen state till the advancing season admits of their being 
carried to the grave. These hardened corpses are sometimes 
tied astride, supported by a bag of hay, upon the back of a sure- 
footed pony, and thus ride to church for the last time. Profes- 
sor Forbes’s Scandinavian tour was terminated by a land jour- 
ney of upwards of 200 English miles, from Leerdalséren to 
Christiania, across the Fille-field, and this portion of the work 
concludes with two chapters on some points in the physical geo- 
graphy of Norway, chiefly connected with its snow-fields and 
glaciers. On these, however, we cannot at present enter, but shall 
devote a few pages to the general characteristics of the scenery. 





* We are always anxious to bring down philosophers of the highest class into 
the category of view-hunters and lovers of the picturesque. It soothes our own 
oceasionally uneasy conscience, when we find ourselves gazing from some lonely 
mountain side, for half a summer’s day, or rambling almost objectless along the 
rocky banks of murmuring rivers, to think that the intellectually illustrious of the 
land have, in a modified measure, performed the same feats of idleness. We 
know that Professor Airy, that “ Starry Galileo,” not seldom bends his eyes from 
“the sparkling firmament on high,” to study the fair features of this dim spot 
which men call earth, and is indeed a passionate admirer and explorer of rural 
scenery, especially mountainous. He traversed the wilds of Sutherland during a 
very unpropitious period of the summer of 1850, and ina brief communication 
with which we chanced to be honoured regarding that northern tour, he states as 
follows :—“ Three circumstances have made a strong impression onus. First, the 
kindness of the residents whom we saw, in particular of Mrs. Scobie of Keoldale, 
with whom we lodged several nights ; secondly, the wildness and majesty of the 
country, which, in many respects, is unequalled ; thirdly, the ferocity of the 
weather, to which I have seen no parallel. In crossing the Moin we had a hail- 
storm, and between Kyle Scou and Loch Inver one of wind and rain, each in its 
kind far surpassing anything that I had ever seen.” The word ferocity expresses 
well the tiger-like tearing of these sudden bursts of passion on the part of the 
Highland atmosphere, and was recalled to our mind by Professor Forbes’s “terrific 
Scene,” 
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Though a lofty country in its mass, and justly regarded as _ 


niountainous, it is so rather in relation to its general elevation 
than from the marked or peculiar height of its isolated summits. 
Its highest ground is 8500 feet above the level of the sea, in lat. 
614. Throughout its entire length it defends Sweden, like a 
huge breakwater, from the tremendous inroads of the North 
Sea, and the peculiar and most striking features of the coast are 
its rugged irregular outline, the far-receding depth of its fiords 
or sea-lochs, the boldness of its headlands, and its almost count- 
less islands. 

In relation to the picturesque, the pervading features of Norway 
may be classed under three great heads,—the Valleys, the Fields, 
and the Fiords. The first are not dissimilar to the tamer por- 
tions of the Alps, being “ often picturesque, sometimes grand, 
and occasionally highly pleasing,” especially when adorned by 
the addition of still waters. The second are in a great measure 
peculiar to the country, and must no doubt disappoint many 
who are not prepared for, or have mis-conceived their nature. 
The Fields (or Fjelds) of Norway are table-topped mountains, 
so flat and broad, that, bating some little roughness and the 
want of roads, a coach and four might be driven either onwards 
or across them for many miles; and it is in fact the existence of 
these vast and frequent plateaux that constitutes the chief pecu- 
liarity of the mountain character of the country. When the eye 
of the alpine traveller wanders over these expanded elevations, 
the valleys which intersect the ranges, being inconspicuous from 
their narrowness, and the higher ground presenting great uni- 
formity of surface, the merely picturesque effect, in spite of the 
occasional undoubted grandeur of the scene, is much diminished. 
The view from Snee-hitten, for example, exhibits a panorama of 
the greatest mountain masses in Scandinavia, and yet, mainly 
for the reasons stated, its ascent, except to those specially inter- 
ested in physical geography, scarcely repays the toil. 


*“ These fields or fjelds are often interminable wildernesses, undulat- 
ing, or varied only by craggy heights devoid of majesty, rarely at- 
taining the snow line, but spotted over with ungainly patches of 
white. Von Buch, all whose descriptions betray a very ardent deter- 
mination to exalt the scenery of Norway, compares the aspect of 
Snee-hitten to that of Mont Blanc, as seen from the Breven! But it 
would be difficult, I should think, to find a seconder for such a judg- 
ment. The heights of the summits of Norwegian mountains above 
the table-land which forms their base, is usually too small to give 
them much effect. But the scenery of the fiords and the profound 
valleys, which may be considered as the mere prolongation of them, 
is the really distinguishing feature of Norway as regards the pic- 
turesque. It is analogous, indeed, to that of the west of Scotland, but 
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on a scale of much greater grandeur; and by those who have fully 
appreciated, with due leisure, and under favourable circumstances of 
weather, the magnificent scenery of our Hebrides, including Orkney 
and Shetland, and the western firths, the praise will not seem small. 
The depth of the inlets, the precipitousness and continuity of the 
cliffs, the number and singular forms of rocks and islands, occasion a 
succession of prospects the most varied and surprising. Thus the 
frequent appearance of perpetual snow, and the occurrence of glaciers 
close to the sea, give a vivid interest to the luxuriance of vegetation, 
and the warm tones of colour which in fine weather commonly pre- 
vail.”—P, 248. 


Another charming characteristic of Norway is the sparkling 
abundance of running waters,—its noble rivers and impressive 
falls forming, perhaps, the finest of its features. Our chief ob- 
jection to water-falls in our own country is, that during the 
summer season of research in that department they generally 
contain no water. ‘The traveller may be inundated for many a 
moist and misty week among the mountains, but when he comes 
to some great rocky chasm famed for its cataract, he seldom sees 
anything but grey and ghastly crags, silent as death, or shedding 
a few sad tears in memory of more jovial (Jupiter pluvialis) days 
and nights gone by. 

“ The sounding cataract haunted him like a passion,” is the 
great Laker’s account of one who may have carried cascade- 
hunting to excess, and was morbidly affected thereby. If made 
the exclusive object of a journey it seldom fails to produce dis- 
appointment, and the mind, keeping itself as it were shut up 
from other and far finer things which are beautiful upon the 
mountains, and clothe the earth as with a garment, allows itself 
to be cheated by the indulgent expectancy of that deafening 
wonder. ‘The side of a cataract is also a very cold place for a 
pic-nic for any but a party of the most determined tee-totallers, 
and even they frequently feel it too much for them, and some- 
times require to be actually carried home—such is the force and 
efficiency of strong waters. In a very sultry and elsewhere air- 
less day, the undulations of the atmosphere, and the mist-like 
showers of broken spray, are most refreshing, but there is almost 
always a deficiency of good grassy slopes on which to lay our- 
selves out reposingly like ancient Romans, and foolish young 
people are ever and anon making still more foolish old ones cry 
out screechingly, by “ going too near the edge,” or standing on 
picturesque perching places, where men and maidens love to 
congregate, “ and dally with the wind, and scorn the sun.” We 
quite agree with Professor Forbes that small water-falls, un- 
thought of till discovered by one’s-self, and enjoyed by not more 
than two at a time, are on the whole the best. You feel a plea- 
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sant and not unjustifiable pride in your position, and believe for 
the time that it is unknown to all the world but yourselves, and 
so those silvery streamlets, in their “ innocent brightness,” often 
convey a higher and more vivid sense of beauty, and produce a 
more pleasing impression, than do the awful and gigantic gorges 
where resound the dreadful voices of the sons of thunder. Now 
Norway abounds in cataracts of every kind, beyond all calcula- 
tion, and hence its charm. 


“Running water of a bright and sparkling green is seen on every 
side, at least in the valleys ; it pours over cliffs often in a single leap, 
but more frequently and more effectively in a series of broken falls, 
spreading laterally as it descends, and rivetting the imagination for a 
long time together in the attempt to trace its subtile ramifications. 
The sound is rather a murmur than a roar, so divided are the streams, 
and so numerous the shelves of rock tipped with foam ; whilst a luxu- 
riant vegetation of birch and alder overarches the whole, instead of 
being repelled by the wild tempest of air which accompanies the 
greater cataract. At other times single threads of snow-white water 
stretch down a steep of 2000 feet or more, connecting the field above 
and the valley below; they look so slender that we wonder at their 
absolute uniformity and perfect whiteness throughout so great a space, 
—never dissipated in air,—never disappearing under debris; but on 
approaching these seeming threads we are astonished at their volume, 
which is usually such as completely to stop communication from bank 
to bank.” —P. 250. 


The source of all this profusion of living waters is to be sought 
and found in the peculiar configuration of the country already 
referred to,—the mountains being wide and flattened, the valleys 
deep and far apart. The surfaces of the lofty plateaux receive 
and collect the rains which are afterwards drawn into the nar- 
row channels of the vales, but as these vales ramify little, and 
usually maintain single lines, and are separated laterally from 
the fields by precipitous slopes, the single rivers which water 
those lengthened lower grounds necessarily represent the drain- 
age of a vast extent of upper country, and are chiefly fed by 
streamlets which, having finished their course on the plateaux, 
are at last thrown as cascades into the ravines below. The fall 
of rain, also, is large in Norway, and may be presumed to be 
even greater on the fields than in the interior valleys. These 
mountainous plains are so elevated as to be covered during more 
than two-thirds of the year with snow, and for that period are 
comparatively almost dry. 


“The vast accumulations of autumn, winter, and spring, are to be 
thawed during the almost constant warmth of the long summer days. 
In this season alone, the interior of Norway is usually visited, and 
we see the result in the amount of drainage concentrated into that 
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brief season. In the Alps, no doubt, a similar cause is active; but 
the comparative rarity of the cascade is explained by the absolute 
want of table-lands, and the infinitely ramified character of the val- 
leys. In the Pyrenees, which have a still more ridge-like character 
than the Alps, the cascades are more numerous, but yet far more 
scanty.”’—P. 251. 


All the features and phenomena of glaciers, as observed by 
Professor Forbes in Norway, tended to confirm his theory of their 
cause of motion, as explained in his former work.* The leading 
facts on which that theory was then established are as follows :— 

1. That the downward motion of the ice from the mountains to- 
wards the valleys is a continuous and regular motion, going on 
night and day without starts or stops. 2. That it occurs in 
winter as well asin summer, though less in amount. 3. That it 
varies at all times, with the temperature, being less in cold than 
in hot weather, 4. That rain and melted snow tend to accele- 
rate the glacier motion. 5. That the centre of the glacier moves 
faster thari the sides, as is the case in a river. 6. ’ The surface 
of the glacier moves faster than the bottom, also as in a river. 
7. The glacier moves faster (other things being supposed alike) 
on steep inclinations. 8, The motion ofa glacier is not prevented, 

nor its continuity hindered, by contractions of the rocky chan- 
nel in which it moves, nor by the inequalities of its bed. 9. 
The crevasses are for the most part formed annually,—the old 
ones disappearing by the collapse of the ice during and after the 
hot season. The theory of motion, deduced from ‘the facts above 

referred to, is this :— 


“ That a glacier is a plastic mass impelled by gravity, having te- 
nacity sufficient to mould itself upon the obstacles which it encounters, 
and to permit one portion to slide past another without fracture, ex- 
cept when the forces are so violent as to produce discontinuity in the 
form of a crevasse, or more generally of a bruised condition of the 
mass so acted on ;—that, in consequence, the motion of such a mass 
on a great scale resembles that of a river, allowance being made for 
almost incomparably greater viscosity,—hence the retardation of the 
sidesand bottom. Finally, that diminution of temperature, diminish- 
ing the plasticity of the ice and also the hydrostatic pressure of the 
water which fills every pore in summer, retards its motion, whilst 
warmth and wet produce a contrary effect. These are the opinions 
which I laid down in 1842, and which ten years’ experience and con- 
sideration have only tended to confirm.” —P. 235. 


As our author’s principal object in publishing his present work 
was to connect his observations on the glaciers of Switzerland 





* See Travels in the Alps of Savoy, &c., chap. xxi., and Norway and its Gla- 
ciers, p. 234. 
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and Savoy with those which he had made in Norway, he has 
added the narrative of three Alpine journeys of older date, all 
referring to the wildest and most ice-bound regions of the central 
parts of Europe. These will well repay the reader’s most consi- 
derate study, but do not enter within our present field. We 
must now take up some other departments of Scandinavian ad- 
venture. 


If Professor Forbes is a great philosopher, and not much of a 
sportsman, so Mr, Lloyd is a great sportsman, and very little of 
a philosopher. They thus most opportunely supplement each 
other. The philosopher, however, is, as usual, the more careful 
and considerate of the two, having distinct and special ideas 
concerning what he has in view, a methodical mode of endea- 
vouring to ascertain the true relations of things, great discrimi- 
nation in the disentangling and re-arrangement of mixed phe- 
nomena, and a precise manner of communicating his observations 
and conclusions, without ambiguity or exaggeration. But Mr. 
Lloyd, notwithstanding his great personal prowess and large 
powers of endurance, combined with a good natural capacity for 
observation, a sincere love of truth, and long practical experience 
through fields and forests, “ dingle and bushy dell,” among 
trembling morasses, on the enduring sides of mountains, and 
over multitudinous lakes and rivers, still takes much on hearsay, 
and more frequently reports the opinions of others, even on points 
connected with his own peculiar calling as a sporting naturalist, 
than was to be either expected or desired. His mental constitu- 
tion presents some contradictions. Phrenologically speaking, he 
has a large organ of credulity, and although he has by no means 
so delusive a sight as Signor Acerbi, who saw whales in the 
Malar lake, (very sweet and fresh most other people find it,) yet 
he certainly records not a few things, especially such as he takes 
on report, which, in the familiar language of Shakspeare, are 
“‘ very like a whale.” At the same time, after many years’ resi- 
dence in Sweden, and the most ample opportunities for verijica- 
tion, by personal study and observation, of difficult or disputed 
points, he still continues in doubt regarding many things which 
might have been ascertained during so prolonged a stay, and 
which we at home were most desirous accurately to know. He 
was long in actual error regarding several species of the finny 
race, and we are not assured that his views are quite translucent 
even now. However, when he has seen reason to change his 
opinions, he makes acknowledgment of former mistakes in a very 
praiseworthy and becoming spirit. 

The art of “ fish-culture” which has recently assumed such 
high importance, and in a poor, yet, ichthyologically speaking, 
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roductive country like Scandinavia, ought to be sedulously at- 
tended to, would be as “love's labour lost” if applied in ignor- 
ance of the natural history of fishes, or under any misapprehen- 
sion of the nature and instincts of the particular species on 
which the experiments were tried. For example, had Mr. 
Lloyd persevered in supposing that the fishes which he had so 
often seen and handled in Lake Wenern, and the river Gotha 
above the great cataracts, were true salmon, which had bred 
and prospered in those sweet waters without the necessity of any 
access to the sea, and had he been right in such supposition, then 
the more true salmon spawn, and fry of that fine fish, gathered 
from the ends of the earth, and planted in the sparkling tribu- 
taries of Lake Wenern, the better for all concerned. But if he 
was wrong in his alleged fact of salmon being naturally found 
in those localities, then the more spawn and fry carried to them, 
the greater would be the loss and the less the gain, because the 
imported fishes would obey the most irrepressible law of their 
own instinctive nature, and would at an early period of their 
innocuous lives seek and gain the sea,—descending by the great 
cataracts, no doubt with some danger, and great dismay, but 
without entire discomfiture. Their return upwards, however, 
would be rendered impossible by the action of gravity, so that 
when once out of Lake Wenern and below the cataracts, 
they would be seen above them no more for ever, and thus, 
although the sowing might be perpetual, the harvest would be 
as far off as ever, and the question of cui bono would find 
but a feeble echo amid the ceaseless turmoil of Trollhiitten. 
Now we have long known the fact, and Mr. Lloyd himself at 
length admits it, that the so-called salmon of Lake Wenern, al- 
though salmonide, are not true salmon, but fresh-water trout, 
—dolcemente feroce,—and have never seen the sea, although 
well acquainted with salt when congregated with a view to a 
somewhat forced migration in barrels up the Baltic and elsewhere. 
When we first read Mr. Lloyd’s former volumes, the “ Northern 
Sports,” many long years ago, bearing in mind the obstruc- 
tive nature not only of cataracts in general, but of the very full 
and particular falls in question, we certainly marvelled greatly 
at his account of above 20,000 true salmon having been caught 
at one fishing station on Lake Wenern, in a single season. We 
took occasion at an after period, in an article on angling in this 
Review, to make the following remarks on that statement, and 
we shall now quote our former observations for the sake of the 
historical connexion :— 

“ We may here note, that the large fish found in Lake Wenern are 
there called Zaz, the northern name for salmon, and that this lax use of 
the term seems to have misled Mr. Lloyd, (as it afterwards puzzled Mr. 
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Laing,) the author of ‘ Northern Field Sports,’ into the belief that they 
were actual salmon, dwelling continuously in fresh water, and having 
no access to and from the salubrious sea. ‘Near Katrinsberg,’ Mr. 
Lloyd observes, ‘ there is a valuable fishing for salmon, ten or twelve 
thousand of these fish being taken annually. These salmon are bred 
in a lake, and in consequence of cataracts, cannot have access to the 
sea. They are small in size, and inferior in flavour. The year 1820 
furnished 21,817.’—Vol. i. p. 301. . . . As Mr. Lloyd resides 
near Trollhiitten, where he carries on a fishery, and likewise 
kills largely by trolling, his experience must have been so ample 
and long continued, that the opposing opinion of a casual critic 
might go for nothing ; but, besides that, the existence of true salmon 
in any water above a cataract, acknowledged to be impassable up- 
wards from the sea, is contrary to all the known facts in the history 
of that fish, we took occasion to examine the species in question 
while at Trollhitten, so far back as the autumn of 1819, and were 
quite satisfied that they were loch-trout, closely allied to, if not 
identical with, our well-known Highland species—Salmo ferox.”’ — 
N. B. R., vol. ix. p. 98. 


Turning to Mr. Lloyd’s recent, and in several respects, more 
accurate work, we find the following confirmatory passage :— 


“ Before concluding my observations on the salmon, it may be 
proper to remark, that when in the ‘ Northern Sports’ I spoke of the 
S. salar as an inhabitant of the Wenern and its tributaries, I was 
decidedly in error; for to say nothing of the all but impossibility of 
that fish getting up the Falls of Trollhitten, I have since ascertained 
that the fish in the Lake of the genus Salmo are no other than huge 
trout. I was partly led into the mistake by the Swedish naturalists 
telling us that the S. salar constantly inhabits some of the larger of 
the Scandinavian lakes; partly, also, from every one calling it the 
Laz, or salmon; and from not having sufficiently examined the 
specimens that came in my way,—none of which indeed were any- 
thing like full-grown, and of course had not the same marked 
characters as the adult. The law, moreover, classed the fish in 
question as Laz, or salmon, in contradistinction to the Lax Oring or 
trout, people being permitted to kill the latter at all seasons, whereas 
the former, at a particular time of the year, is protected by law.”— 
Scandinavian Adventures, vol. i. p. 89. 


The true salmon, (Salmo salar, Linn.) the Laz, par excel- 
lence, of the Swedes, is, however, abundant in the Gotha, during 
the season, but, for the reason just stated, never ascends higher 
than the deep pools immediately below the great cataracts at 
Trollhatten. It is just possible that a fish might make its way 
upwards by the purgatorial ascent, through twelve or fourteen 
dismal sluices which lead to the upper level of the river, and 
eventually by the Wenersborg Canal into Lake Wenern. But 
no such accidental occurrence has ever been recorded, and, if it 
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happened, would in no way lead to the final settlement of 
salmon in that magnificent expanse, unless the natural instincts 
of the young could be made to undergo a change. 

Mr. Lloyd states, that salmon being readily attracted by 
white objects, the Norwegian fishermen proceed upon a know- 
ledge of this fact, and suspend sheets, or white-wash the rocks 
in the vicinity of their nets, or erect white boards (Lawe-blikks 
—salmon attractors) to represent “ the foam of the cataract, 
of which we presume him to be in search.” According to 
the Scotch practice of “sunning the water,” that is, spearing 
salmon during bright day-light, when the river is low and clear, 
white objects, such as the bleached skeleton of a horse’s head, 
are used to frighten, or rather to dazzle and stupify the fish by 
glare, but we do not suppose that it draws them towards the 
leister. In the same ratio, adds our author, as white attracts 
salmon, red, on the contrary, “according to Pontoppidan,” is 
the object of his greatest antipathy, so that in parts of Norway, 
the fishermen never venture to follow their vocation attired in 
cap or jacket of that colour; and individuals have even been so 
deeply impressed with the “ truth of this assumption,” as to re- 
move the tiles from the roof of their dwellings. Moreover, the 
salmon is so fearful of shadows, that the wandering flight of 
some solitary bird over his liquid lair, is enough to drive him 
downwards, and if while swimming along the coasts of Norway, 
he should come to a spot where a lofty mountain casts its far 
shadows on the sea, he retreats, “we are told,” with precipita- 
tion. With us all this is just the reverse, or nearly so, Our 
fishermen, it is true, never wear red jackets, not however be- 
cause these would frighten the fishes, but on account of their 
being dearer at first, and dirtier afterwards, than blue or brown. 
Red caps and cowls are however abundant. The shadows of 
the great rocks are just the places where our finest salmon often 
lie, and in a high banked river like the Shin, there is little to be 
done in clear weather, except for a few hours after sunrise, while 
the waters are darkened, or, for the same reason, when the 
golden light of the evening is still beautiful upon the sides of 
the mountains, but the river gorges are in gloom. The great 
shadows of the guardian “ Sutors” frighten not the feeblest fin 
from the sheltered waters of the Firth of Cromarty, nor has the 
interception of light by any other shore-land mountain the 
slightest influence on our fishes. It will be noticed, that our 
author’s statements on these and many other matters are either 
“according to Pontoppidan,” a kind and credulous writer of no 
authority on matters of science, and who should not be quoted 
in relation thereunto, or are qualified by, “ we are told.” This 
should seldom if ever be in a book which, on its title-page, gives 
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assurance of that self-acquired and certain knowledge which re- 
sults from a residence in Scandinavia of more than twenty 
years. 

Mr. Lloyd was informed by a person of great experience in 
the fisheries, of the name of Faith, that “if one salmon be 
taken, it is evident the rest look out anxiously for their miss- 
ing companion, and should several be captured, the restless- 
ness of the remainder is on the increase. If only a single 
one remains, he rushes to and fro with anxious rapidity, until 
he himself becomes a prisoner.” Our own fish are fair to look 
upon, and excellent to eat, but exhibit not a spark of this senti- 
mental and self-sacrificing affection for each other. A tender 
tale might be constructed during close time, of a fond salmon 
pining in his lonely pool, and refusing to be comforted so long as 
ie saw his beloved spouse hanging kippered by the side of a cot- 
tage door. In regard to the weight of Swedish salmon, Mr. 
Lloyd informs us “ it was said” to be some times taken in the 
Gotha of from fifty to sixty pounds, and that he could well be- 
lieve this, “ from the monsters, more resembling porpoises than 
anything else, that I myself have occasionally seen in the pools 
below Trollhiitten.” Nilsson assigns seventy pounds, (the Swe- 
dish measure is six per cent. less than the English,) as the 
maximum weight of the northern salmon. Nothing of that sort 
occurs now-a-days with ourselves, although a fifty pounder is 
netted at rare intervals, and we may all have heard, and several 
of us seen, the famous fish once in the hands of Mr. Groves 
of Bond Street, which weighed eighty-three pounds. 

The natural history of the salmon having, with a view to an 
extension of its economical uses, (and to counteract what seemed 
its natural decrease,) been more than usually attended to of late 
years in Britain, and Mr. Lloyd having given us a long chapter 
on that history, we were anxious to know how far his observa- 
tions, whether actual or at second hand, confirmed our own be- 
liefs. It appears that an ingenious gentleman of the name of 
Keiller constructed an observatory, from which he could study 
and take cognizance of many subaqueous proceedings, and thus 
resolve doubtful nibblers into confirmed fishes, just as the astro- 
nomer converts dim nebulz into “ bright particular stars.” This 
observatory consists of a kind of cage or small chamber attached 
to a crane, or otherwise suspended over the river,—the ichthyo- 
nomer having previously placed himself within it, telescope in 
hand. In this way Mr. Keiller certainly saw much business 
doing in deep water, which other people have hitherto failed to 
notice with the naked eye. His observations were made on the 
river Save, a very pellucid tributary of the Gotha, and at a dis- 
tance of fifteen or twenty miles from the sea. We shall now 
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report them as accurately as we can, with such comments as may 
come to mind. 

Salmon commence spawning in the Save about the beginning 
of November, and continue throughout that month. The female 
deposits her eggs in comparatively still and shallow water, that 
is, from six to eighteen inches in depth, and immediately above 
a rapid. She prefers rather still water to a current, because 
otherwise the combined exertion of retaining her position and 
exuding her ova would be beyond her powers, and she selects a 
shallow rather than a pool, as more secure from sea-trout and 
other fish which prey upon the eggs in deeper water, and as bet- 
ter adapted to carry the ova gently to secure resting-places 
among the stones. 


“Tt is commonly supposed,” says Mr. Lloyd, reporting the views 
of his friend Keiller, “ that in conjunction with the male, the female 
salmon scrapes a hole, or furrow, in the bed of the river, in which to 
deposit her eggs, and that afterwards, and as a protection from their 
numerous enemies, they cover them over with gravel; but such is 
not the fact, at least in the Save. ‘The male has nothing to do with 
this part of the work ; and the ova, instead of being dropped into a 
cavity, are deposited on a comparatively smooth surface. Whilst in 
the act of spawning, the female retains her natural position. The 
abdomen is near to the ground; at times, indeed, probably to rest 
herself, actually tonching it. The process of dropping her eggs ap- 
pears to be slow. When a few are collected, she turns on her side, 
waves the flat of her tail gently downwards to the roe, but lifts it 
up again with great force, by which such a vacuum is caused, as not 
only to raise the eggs from the ground, and thus distribute them in 
the stream, but to throw up a mass of dirt and stones, the latter not 
unfrequently of very considerable weight. As the distribution of the 
ova would require only a slight wave of the tail, it appears that the 
violent lunge is for the express purpose of distributing and muddyfy- 
ing the water, thereby to conceal the eggs, in degree at least, from 
their numerous enemies’ lying in wait below.”—Vol. i. p. 94. 


It is then stated that a salmon never spawns on the bare rock, 
or among very large stones, for the reason “that in such situa- 
tions she would be unable to raise the needful turbidity to con- 
ceal her progeny.” At the tail of a spawning ground, the work 
of a single salmon, or at all events never occupied by more than 
one at a time, there accumulates towards the close of the season, 
an immense mass of gravel, stones, &c., “occasionally, indeed, 
a good English cart-load.” But the action of ice and floods 
soon sweeps it away, and even the great cavity from whence it 
came, is so filled up, that by the succeeding summer that portion 
of the river’s bed has assumed its ordinary aspect. 


“What may be the case in the earlier part of tle season,” resume 
VOL. XXI NO, XLI. P 
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Mr. Keiller, ‘‘ when the fish are in the pools or in deep water, I could 
not affirm, but after the female commences spawning, I have never 
but on one occasion seen the male in actual company with her. His 
station at that time is at six or seven feet distance, directly in her 
wake, and just beyond the mass of stones spoken of. And the only 
apparent part he takes in the process, is by the deposition of the milt, 
which, of course, becomes mixt with the ova of the female, as the 
stream drifts them past him.”—* Again, at a respectful distance be- 
hind him, say twelve or fifteen feet, but still in a direct line with the 
female, a lot of trout, sea-trout, and other fish, are always posted, in 
readiness to pounce on the eggs, when the female starts them adrift 
with her tail. On the appearance of the several clouds of dirt, it is 
amusing to see them all scurrying into the thick of it, and following 
the ova down the stream.”—Vol. i. pp. 96, 97. 


Having never watched salmon through a telescope, or far- 
keeker, as it is termed both in our country and Mr. Keiller’s, we 
do not venture to dispute the points in question. We know 
what an extraordinary thing the moon is, (we say nothing of its 
influence over the observer,) when looked at in that way, and 
how many odd things are seen in it, although from the entire 
absence of water fishes are said to be extremely scarce. But it 
does strike us as also a remarkable, although merely a sublunary 
thing, that all the chief concomitants towards successful spawn- 
ing in Scotland should be reversed in Scandinavia, or nearly so. 
These concomitants in our country are as ows :—1. Pleasant 
sparkling water, in a rippling shallow stream ; 2. Abundance of 
good gravel, and stones “of sorts,” as gardeners say when they 
indicate variety; 3. The close and continuous presence of the 
male; 4. The entire absence of mud or dirt, as it seems to be 
called in Sweden. Now, we have no doubt that the water, as to 
depth, and nearly as to flow, described above by Mr. Keiller, is 

all that any reasonable salmon can desire. The stones and gravel 
in their natural state are also as well as can be expected. But 
what to say to the hollow trough, and the high bank of dislodged 
materials, (which Professor Forbes, had he ever looked into 
running water, would have described as a moraine,) we confess 
is perplexing. The mud we cannot see our way through in the 
least. Let any considerate reader pause for a moment by the 
banks of a beautiful stream, and ask himself, why a salmon 
should take so much trouble about her “ procreant cradle,” if 
she never spawns there to any purpose? The female is de- 
scribed by Mr. Lloyd as hanging over the trough, and higher 
up than the moraine, while the male is six or seven feet below 
her, that is, somewhat further down than the moraine. In that 
case, what advantage do the eggs derive from either the excava- 
tion, or the bank “which results from it? According to the 
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theory and practice of spawning in Scotland, (the gravel being 
employed by the fish themselves almost simultaneously to fill up 
the hollow as the eggs are laid therein,) both are not only expli- 
cable, but indispensable. Then the river Save at Jonserud is 
known and admitted to be “invariably clear,” which it would 
scarcely be with a muddy bottom, and the very questionable 
freak of the female fish, supposing her to have the mud at com- 
mand, in throwing it upon her eggs, (a process which in Scot- 
land produces immediate death and speedy decomposition, ) seems 
even by Mr. Keiller’s own account to be by no means a saving 
process, seeing that it acts as an instantaneous signal for every 
idle starveling within sight, to hurry helter-skelter into the midst 
of it, and take his fill of the very ova which the cloud-like cover- 
ing was intended to conceal. However, so long as no one 
throws dirt upon any of the 500,000 fine healthy rosy-coloured 
ova which we lately looked at in the well-managed artificial rills 
at Stormont Lade, upon the Tay, we have no desire to interfere, 
further than by saying that if the Swedish salmon actually prac- 
tise what Mr. Keiller alleges of them, we think they do exceed- 
ing wrong. 

The next point taken up by Mr. Lloyd and his telescopic in- 
formant, is the peculiar curvature of the snout in the male sal- 
mon, towards and during the continuance of the breeding sea- 
son. The late lamented Mr. Scrope had long ago asked, “ What 
may be the use of this very ugly excrescence?” and no one that 
we know of till now has ever had the civility to give him an 
answer. The doctrine of final causes is always a difficult, and 
sometimes a dangerous one to intermeddle with, and we don’t 
quite know what to make of Mr. Keiller’s theory, but we shall 
give it as we find it, premising that the majority of observers 
have connected this increased coarseness of snout in the male 
salmon with some instrumental agency in shovelling about the 
gravel during the parental proceedings. But it now appears 
that, instead of being in any way related to the functions of 
affection, it is an engine, if not of destruction and death, at least 
of wrathful rivalry and vengeance. How dreadful that those so- 
called cold-blooded creatures under water, (when even Turks 
and Christians,—the Crescent and the Cross,—are leagued to- 
gether in self-defence upon the surface of the earth,) should in- 
dulge in such unseemly conduct! 


“Tt is the commonly received notion that the hook in the lower 
jaw of the male salmon is for the purpose of enabling him to assist 
the female in forming a hole in the bed of the river, for the deposit of 
her roe. But such Mr. Keiller convinced himself is not the object for 
which it is designed. In his opinion, it is intended to prevent the 
males which, in the spawning season, are most pugnacious, from 
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killing each other; for when the jaws of even a twenty-five pound 
fish are distended to the utmost, the hook is so much in the way that 
the opening in front of the mouth will admit of little more than the 
breadth of a finger, and consequently he cannot grasp the body of an 
antagonist. Indeed, were he enabled to do so, he would soon destroy 
himself. . . . . . Inthe breeding season the contests between 
the males are incessant and desperate. Mr. Keiller repeatedly noticed 
an immense salmon charge another with such thorough good-will as 
to throw him fairly out of the water. As it is, their battles are 
bloody enough; not only are fish observed to be gashed in every 
direction,—probably by their side teeth, for those in front, or on the 
tongue, cannot be brought properly into play owing to the hook,—but 
with large pieces of flesh and skin actually hanging down their sides, 
At the close of the season all the males are covered with scars. Un- 
less one has seen the fish at this time it is difficult to conceive his 
mutilated condition ; and it appears certain, that were it not for the 
hook not more than asingle male salmon would leave a spawning 
ground alive. But it is the males alone who, at the termination of 
the spawning season, are thus seared with scars, another evidence, 
were such wanting, that the injuries have arisen from combats be- 
tween themselves; for were the wounds inflicted by otters, as many 
imagine, the females would be equal sufferers with the males, which 
is not the case.’’—Vol. i. p. 100. 


Now, according to this Scandinavian theory,—to say nothing 
of the injuries which salmon inflict upon each other with their 
teeth, were it not for the cartilaginous elongation on the upper 
jaw, which forms a kind of pad in front of the brain, the concus- 
sion on the occasion of these desperate charges would be so great 
as to stun the assailant. But when the fish makes his onset the 
jaws are usually closed, and the hook on the lower jaw is 
embedded in the upper, thus affording the latter support, and 
still further lessening, as regards himself, the effects of the con- 
cussion, 


*‘ Nature,” says Mr. Keiller in conclusion, “ only works by fixed 
laws. To have given the male salmon a share of human intellect was 
not in accordance with her plans. She resorted to simple means, and 
instilled envy and jealousy instead of reflective and reasoning power, 
which, at all events, would not have given the stimulus to exertion 
that the minor attribute confers, In order, however, to moderate 
the effects of these furious passions this proboscis was bestowed, which 
thus prevents the male from inflicting mortal injury either on his rival 
or on himself.”--P. 104. 


We remember standing one fine summer evening by the side 
of a pond, in the garden of a well-known Edinburgh Naturalist, 
the late Dr. Neill of Canonmills, where we observed a cormorant 
diving repeatedly but unsuccessfully for food. We doubted not 
the creature’s general skill as an aquatic artist, but at this parti- 
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: cular time it was debarred its productive exercise by the untoward i 
“ event of having struck its bill through a large cork, which had pre- ! 
am viously served as the bung of a water-barrel, and which in its new i 
oy position prevented the opening of the creature’s jaws. This was i 
en so far providential, as securing the safety of several small fishes ; { 
ed but, we confess, that while sympathizing with the fry, we some- i 
as what commiserated the cormorant, compelled by appetite, yet : 
re constrained by accident, at once to and from the successful i 
ry exercise of its natural instincts. But the natural device by | 
he which, in the case of salmon, nature seeks to mitigate her own i 
us ferocity, is worth a thousand corks, because this “ buffer” grows i 
and disappears when needed, or no longer 1iecessary,—one of i 
“% the innumerable instances which might be adduced of how far ; 
ns . : ; 
. the powers of nature transcend those of art, both in certainty and i 
nie simplicity. It seems, indeed, clear, that so far as salmon are 
of concerned, were it not for this foil, or button, on their boar-like t 
.e, snouts, they would be almost as bad as the Kilkenny cats, two i 
e- of which on the conclusion of a quarrel left no other remnant H 
ny of the fight than a solitary tail. Bearing in mind the unfortu- t 
ch nately fatal case of duel between a former Duke of Hamilton : 
and Lord Mahoun, in which both parties perished, we would ; 

™ scarcely join our Scandinavian friends in their assurance, that ‘ 
ba even a single salmon, but for this provision, would necessarily ; 
a leave the spawning ground alive. ; 
- 9 However this may be, we have great pleasure in more gravely ' 
os reporting the valuable testimony by which Mr. Lloyd and his { 
™ friend corroborate Mr. Shaw’s views regarding the develop- f 
i ment and growth of salmon fry. The hatching period in the : 
al Save is April, and the young remain in the river not only ' 
during the immediate summer and following winter, by which ; 
time they have attained a length of two or three inches, but ‘ 

they pass the second summer also in the river, growing to twice ; 

ed their former size, that is being six inches long. : 
a We have some valuable notices of several other fishes in Mr. 
“ Lloyd’s new work. Both the salmon-trout (S. trutia,) and the ; 
as bull-trout (S. eriox,) occur in the Gotha below the falls, but | 
va are debarred by them from ascending higher, and being sea- , 
ch going species, would probably not abide in the upper pools, or in 
al { Lake Wenern, if transplanted there. Several kinds of magnifi- [ 
cent lake trout are, however, known as permanent inhabitants of 

Je these higher waters. Our author has frequently captured male 
t fish weighing upwards of thirty pounds. The species called : 
ss Wenerns-lax, (which Mr. Lloyd formerly mistook for the true i 
ot salmon,) seems in many respects to resemble our Salmo ferox, f 
ti but the slight descriptions given are not such as enable us either 


to maintain or deny that the two are identical. A much more 
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enviable species is the Silver-laz, (its very name is lustrous, ) an 
example of which, weighing twelve pounds, is well figured in a 
wood-cut. It is an elegant salmon-shaped fish, with a small 
and finely tapered head, and forked tail, and the terminal part 
of the body more slender than in the larger and coarser kind. 
It looks like a Loch Craggie trout, but being six times larger, 
must be a prize for a prince. While meditating on these and 
other fine species, Mr. Lloyd, as a native of an insular land, is 
still haunted by the sounding of the sea :— 


“ Pleased he remembers his august abode, 
And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there.” 


“Very considerable resemblance existing between this huge trout, 
(the Wenerns-lax,)—for though called Jaz or salmon, he is no other, 
as we have said, than a trout,—and the S. eriox, or grey trout of 
authors, it becomes a subject for the consideration of ichthyologists, 
whether it may not be identical with the migratory species last 
named, though slightly altered by long permanent residence in the 
fresh water to which it is thus restricted. The probability of the two 
being identical, is increased by the fact that the smelt, which in 
England is considered of marine origin, is, as will presently be shewn, 
very numerous in the Wenern and other Scandinavian Lakes, to 
which access cannot be obtained from the sea. In all its characters 
the Wenerns-lax answers to the S. lacustris of authors, (S. feroz, 
Jardine ;) but if the question as to its identity with the S. erior be de- 
cided in the affirmative, the S. dacustris has probably no existence as a 
species ; and rather than class the Wenerns-lax by that name, I pre- 
fer retaining it under that by which it is known with us.”—Vol. i. p. 
114. Again, “ May not the Silver-lax, which differs as much as 
night from day, {we should have said as day from night,] from any 
other fresh-water trout I have ever seen, be identical with S. trutla 
of Linnzus, which it much resembles, though somewhat altered by 
long permanent residence in fresh water, to which it is confined ?” 
—P. 116. 


Who confines it? Are not the rivers of Scandinavia, equally 
with those of Syria and Damascus, tributaries to the insatiate 
sea, and do they not ceaselessly urge their way by daylight and 
the depth of darkness, alike through the silent shade of piny 
forests and the deafening turmoil of the “hell of waters ?” ‘The 
fair creatures referred to, remain in those upland waters because 
they are fresh-water species, altogether careless of the injurious 
sea; and it is a begging of the question to say, that in consequence 
of being “ confined” there, they have lost their original instinct 
of marine migration, and have in consequence become changed. 
It is, however, a curious coincidence that two fresh-water fish 
should exist in these inland lakes, clearly representing as it were, 
though not identical with, the species found lower down the 
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country, and which rejoice alternately in salt and sweet water. 
It isa good piece of compensation, for which the ‘ lakers” should 
be thankful. 

The char is widely spread, and of frequent occurrence, in 
Scandinavia, as we now know it to be in Scotland. The species, 
however, are but ill defined. Professor Nilsson maintains that 
there are six different kinds of char in the north of Europe.* 
Lestadius says that one of these,—Salmo alpinus, —correspond- 
ing, as our naturalists suppose, with our British kind, has been 
Cc: iptured of the weight of fifteen pounds. In this country a char 
of even a single pound is a giant of his race. The pike, called 
Gadda in Sweden, ( Hsow luctus, Linn.) is well known in the north, 
and is chare acterized there, as elsewhere, by its great and indis- 
criminate voracity. It sometimes attains to a vast size. A 





fisherman at Frugiird assured Mr. Lloyd, that in the season of 


1848 he had a pike upon his night line which was certainly four 
feet in length, and could not have weighed less than eighty 
pounds, [ive several times he had him up the gunwale of the 
punt, but at last the line getting entangled, the hold of the hook 
gave way, and the monster escaped. —N.B. We call the fish 
“a monster,” but let us consider for a moment what éts feelings 
must be when suddenly dragged up into the garish light of day 
from its own silent and secluded depths, away from its wife and 
family, (many of whom it had not yet eaten,) and kept in a state 
of painful suspense, hanging by the mouth alongside an ugly 
punt, lashing the water with | indignant tail, and finally escaping 
to its quiet home with sorely lacerated jaws, and the loss of seve- 
ral of its best teeth! Even if gifted with the power of speech, 
its torn tongue could scarcely express its deep disgust at the un- 
principled aggression of that “‘ monster man,” a two legged crea- 
ture covered with cloth, usually living on shore, but endowed 
with the power of floating artificially on the surface of the water, 
and there practising all kinds of cruelty and cunning! 

Osprays and other great birds of prey frequently fall a sacri- 
fice to their rashness in striking their talons into the backs of 
these fresh-water sharks, while they are basking near the surface. 
M. Eckstrém found the skeleton of an ospray (/’aleo haliwtus) 
on the back of a pike, the fish having drawn the fowl under 
water, and suffocated it thereby. The Rev. M. Moller informed 
Mr. Lloyd that he had on one occasion captured a moderately 
large pike, with the skeleton of a kite or hawk of some kind at- 
tached to it. Dr. Willman states that a pike taken in the 
Wenern had for a number of years been seen to raise a ghastly 
skeleton above the surface, and that the fishermen believing it 








* Prodromus Ichthyoloyiw Scandinacice, 
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to be the harbinger of some dire misfortune, always made for the 
shore as quickly as they could. Another party were one day fish- 
ing with a line of great length (the Lang-re/) in a large lake in 
Wermeland. When they had proceeded some distance from the 
shore, the boatman suddenly pulled the punt right about, and 
rowed back with all his might, exclaiming that the “ water sprite 
(Sjé-troll) is here again.” He pointed with his finger, and every 
one on board distinctly saw something like the horns of an elk, 
or rein-deer, progressing rapidly along the surface. ‘* Row to- 
wards it,” exclaimed Lekander, “the take me if I don’t 
give the Sjé-troll a shot.” With great difficulty the fisherman 
was persuaded to change his course, and pursue the apparition. 
When they had neared it, the bold Lekander fired his rifle, and 
fortunately with deadly effect. On taking possession of the 
prize it was found to be a huge pike, with the skeleton of an 
eagle on its back. It is a pity that in Scotland, where we have 
all the elements required,—powerful pikes, eagles in abundance, 
and, better than the best Lekander, Captain Horatio Ross,—we 
never meet with these things. 

But as the most marvellous of all pikes is left unrecorded by 
Mr. Lloyd, we shall here briefly notice it. Conrad Gesner re- 
lates, that in the year 1497 a fish of this kind was taken at 
Hailbrun, in Suabia, with a brass ring attached to it, on which 
was engraved in Greek the following sentence :—“ I am the fish 
which was first of all put into this lake by the hands of the 
Governor of the Universe, Frederick the Second, the 5th of 
October 1230.” This fine veteran was nineteen feet long, 
weighed 350 pounds, and, according to Cocker, must have been 
267 years of age. This is really very well, both as regards 
time and space,—two great abstractions. We hope that truth 
was not abstracted likewise. We need scarcely observe that 
Frederick the Second was not only a very princely person 
in his way, but, like our own Prince Albert, was highly in- 
terested in art and science, and largely patronized literature. 
He imported many manuscripts from the East, was acces- 
sary to translations from Aristotle, Ptolemy, and Galen, while 
his own work on Falconry, “De arte venandi cum avibus,” 
has found an editor and commentator in the great Grecian, 
J. G. Schneider. His love of natural observation may 
likely have induced him to put a pike into his pond with a 
ring round its neck, but he could, though a mighty potentate, in 
no way guarantee the truth of its being taken out either dead or 
alive nearly 300 years afterwards. Some even assert that the 
fish was marked by his father Frederick the First, (Barbarossa,) 
and that the family pond was not near Hailbrun, but at Kaisers- 
lautern. This history is so variously related by different authors, 
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that we believe the whole to have been a myth, and may con- 
clude by observing, that the skeleton of this imperial pike, hav- 
ing been mentioned in more modern times as identical with that 
preserved in the cathedral at Mannheim, M. Valenciennes lately 
made inquiry regarding the latter, and was informed by a cele- 
brated German anatomist that it had far too many joints in its 
back-bone for a single fish, and was evidently made up of two. 
(Hist. Nat. des Poissons, vol. xviii. p. 312.)* 

So much of our allotted space has been occupied by the pre- 
ceding disquisition on salmon and pike, that we must pass over 
the other species enumerated by Mr. Lloyd. So many people, 
however, now-a-days go to Norway for the sake of angling, and 
as Professor Forbes not only did not dwell upon, but referred 
almost slightingly to that noble art, we shall follow our author 
through some local details regarding a subject on which he is 
more at home than in natural science. Although trout might be 
killed all the year round in the upper parts of the Gotha, by far 
the larger portion made their way into Lake Wenern early in 
summer, and did not descend riverwards again till autumn. It 
was also remarkable, that although great numbers of small as 
well as heavy trout were taken during spring and autumn, few 
were met with of an intermediate size. ‘They then weighed 
either from one to three pounds, or from ten to thirty. What a 
country to dwell in where trout of the former size are classed 
among the “ small!” On one occasion our author, in the course 
of four consecutive days, killed twenty trout, which weighed to- 
gether 452 pounds,—giving an average of above 22 pounds each! 








* Let us here note that M. Valenciennes, in his excellent and generally accurate 
work above named, rather mis-states the average weight of certain English pike, 
in consequence of an erroneous interpretation of Mr. Yarrell’s observations. Les 
grandes piéces d’eau du comté de Norfolk, 4 quelques milles au nord de Yar- 
mouth, Horsea Mere et Heigham Sounds, sont célébrés par le grand nombre de 
brochets d’excellente qualité et de taille assez forte. M. Yarrell a relevé plusieurs 
peches faites dans ces grands lacs, d’oi il résulte qu’en quatre jours on a pu 
prendre deux cent cinquante-six brochets, pesant ensemble onze cent trente-cing 
livres, et qui donnaient, dans les différens jours, une moyenne de Vingt-huit a 
trente-quatre livres par brochet.””—Hist. Nat. des Poissons, tom, xviii. p. 304. Now, 
although we bore in mind old Cambden’s rhyming dictum of “ Horsey pike, none 
like,” we still thought that an average for these different days of from 28 to 34 pounds 
per pike was something beyond common, On turning to Mr, Yarrell we find as 
follows :—* Together, four days’ sport, producing 256 pike, weighing altogether 
1135 pounds. Pike have been killed in Horsea Mere, weighing from 28 to 34 
pounds each.”—British Fishes, vol. i. p. 387. 1t will be seen that the concluding 
sentence has nothing whatever to do with the preceding details. The actual aver- 
age is under four pounds anda half. It would have been precisely so, had the 
total weight amounted to 1152 pounds. 

The foregoing is a good example of the way in which enduring error arises from 
casual misapprehension. M. Valenciennes’ work is now the standard one in 
Europe on all ichthyological matters, and there is scarcely a naturalist, not an 
angler, on the Continent, who will perceive, while perusing the above passage, that 
he has in hand a piece of unmitigated nonsense. 
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Although salmon abound in almost all the rivers of Scandina- 
via, it would scarcely be prudent for any one to go there now, 
as formerly, in search of sport, without making definite arrange- 
ments beforehand. An active pedestrian, ranging over hill and 
valley, and seeking general amusement, may, especially in the 
more distant and retired uplands, meet with good success in a 
casual way, and without challenge; but it is otherwise with the 
principal stations on the lower and more accessible portions of 
the rivers, where “ Yacht-men congregate.” 

‘“‘ Sometimes,” writes Sir Hyde Parker to our author, “TI have had 
so much sport with salmon as to occasion indifference whether I fished 
any more for a week. This I do not hold to be good. To enjoy 
sport thoroughly a man should earn it as you do your bears. But at 
the present day it is not altogether an easy matter to command a 
first-rate stream. In Norway every man is now a fisherman, and 
many of the waters are hired, so that it is difficult to get a cast to 
yourself; and I consider the game nearly up, at least for an old one 
like myself, and not worth going the distance.”—P. 228. 

‘“‘ The largest salmon,” he adds afterwards, “I have caught was in 
the Namsen. He weighed sixty pounds, being exactly four feet long, 
and was the largest fish of any kind I ever caught, indeed, I have 
never seen one caught of greater weight. I caught nine others that 
day,—one of forty, one thirty, one eighteen, one fifteen, the rest from 
eight pounds, downwards.”’—P. 241. 

* We remained on the Namsen about a fortnight,” says Mr. Dann, 
“and killed ninety-five salmon; but the weather was so bad that 
several days we were unable to fish. The largest, of which I was the 
fortunate captor, weighed forty-five pounds. He broke the third joint 
of my rod at the first dash, and I was an hour and three-quarters in 
killing him with the remaining joints. Cholmeley caught the second 
best, weighing thirty-five pounds. Between that weight and twenty- 
five pounds we killed thirty fish. It is really the best river I have 
ever seen, such monster salmon are found in no other.”—P. 241. 


Another correspondent of Mr. Lloyd’s informs him, that, in 
the summer of 1842, being on the Namsen from 15th June to 
8th August, he killed 323 fish, weighing 3840 pounds. “I lost 
one monster such as I shall probably never see again,” It is 
always so. A salmon in the river generally appears larger than 
one in the boat or basket. Of course a strong heavy fish, so far 
as the actual breaking of hook or line is concerned, has the best 
chance of escape, but the mere fact of its escaping seems to mag- 
nify its dimensions by acting on the imagination of the angler. 


“A moment white, then gone for ever.” 
In the summer of 1843 Sir Charles Blois killed 368 salmon in 


the Namsen. They weighed 5252 pounds. But as we have 
fully discussed this famous river on a former occasion, (see 
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Rivers of the Bothnian Gulf. 


N. B. R., vol. ix. pp. 92, 114,) we shall here only remark, that 
as there are very few casts from the shore upon the Namsen, 
the work is done from a boat, and rather by a kind of trolling 
or dragging than by far and frequent casting. This many 
people think is rather dull work, compared with that of our own 
lively Highland rivers, where alternate stream and pool can be 
well commanded from terra firma. 

We may say a word or two regarding certain other Scandina- 
vian waters. It is a singular, and so far as we can see, an un- 
accountable thing, that those which flow into the Gulf of 

sothnia, although many are fuil of fish, yield scarcely any 
angling sport. In journeying from Stockholm to Tornea, a dis- 
tance of from six to seven hundred miles, above a hundred rivers 
may be met with, several of these, such as the Umea, Pitea, 
Calix, Ljusna, and others, of great size. Yet the salmon in the 
majority of them won’t so much as look at either fly or worm. 
This account, testified to by many witnesses, has been recently 
confirmed to us by Mr. John Campbell, (formerly of Islay,) an 
active and accomplished angler, of great experience in the far 
north. Mr. Lloyd alludes to this strange disrelish of the sports- 
man’s lure on the part of the salmon of the eastern side of the 
Scandinavian peninsula, and adds that “the only attempted so- 
lution of the mystery that I ever heard is, that the fish in the 
rivers in question may not be the genuine Salmo salar, but a 
huge trout, greatly resembling it in appearance.” There is as- 
suredly no solution here, but rather an increase of the difficulty, 
by having to shift it, in so far as we can even less easily explain 
why “huge trout,” if only such they be, become so shy and 
wary, and averse to food, when submerged beneath these Both- 
nian waters. Nobody knows better than Mr. Lloyd that such 
is not their nature in Southern Sweden, as he has himself so 
well recorded. ‘The Bothnian salmon are of inferior flavour to 
those of the western coast. They are, however, of large size, 
those netted in the Ljusna, for example, being frequently thirty 
pounds, while a forty pounder is by no means rare. 

But the rivers on, to us, the nearer side of the Scandinavian 
peninsula, are far the finest for the “contemplative angler’s re- 
creation.” We shall begin with the more southern streams, 
and proceed northwards. The Ronne, near Engelholm, is of 
considerable size, and flows into an open sea-bay called Skelder- 
Wick (we like to observe the Norse origin of the name of our own 
great fishing-mart in Caithness). There is not much to be done 
in it with the fly. The Laga flows past the town of Laholm, 
and abounds with salmon. ‘There are neither weirs nor natural 
obstructions for several miles upwards,—only here and there 
some splendid rapids. Mr, Lloyd lauds it, although he himself 
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returned empty handed. However, he saw some noble salmon 
captured by the peasants, and envied, as we have often done 
our own bold borderers on the Tweed, their fine and powerful 
handling of the rod. 

“So beautiful a line as some of these men throw I had never be- 
fore witnessed in my life. It was asserted there were individuals 
who could cast the fly one hundred feet! The distance was at all 
events very great, and nearly as far again as a Crooked Lane rod 
enabled me or my man, who was a very fair fisherman, to cast mine. 
I must say, I never felt so small in my life as when exhibiting in the 
presence of these boors. The rod used by them, which was of extra- 
ordinary length, say from twenty to twenty-four feet, and consisted 
of an aspen pole, topped with a sprig of juniper, or other pliant wood, 
beat mine hollow in another respect; for, being solid, it served the 
purpose of a staff when wading, as was the practice, owing to the 
river in places being broad.’’—Vol. i. p. 232. 

Next comes the Nissa, flowing past the town of Halmstad. 
But as it is spanned by salmon weirs near the sea, fish cannot 
attain to the pools and rapids above, and so little can be done 
with the rod. The Atra at Falkenberg has a great name, and 
we believe deserves it, as the fish are numerous, and rather fond 
of artificial flies. When we saw it, its waters were in flood, and 
roaring rapidly. It is an early river for the north, and fish may 
be sometimes met in it in April, The Viska is greatly injured 
by having weirs beneath all its rapids. However, they are often 
swept away by floods, or wilfully destroyed, and then the angler’s 
heart rejoices. We come next to the Save, before named, a 
smallish stream which flows into the Gotha, near Gottenburgh; 
seawards of the latter is Wingo Sound, where the astonished 
Scandinavians had recently a glimpse of “ Fighting Charlie,” 
with such an assemblage of those whose “ home is on the deep,” 
as to make them thank their stars they were not Russians. It 
has been recently destroyed by a weir, which crosses it below 
the rapids. There is a good-looking river near Qvistrum, a few 
miles to the north of Uddevalla. It has ten or a dozen fine 
stretches, alternate pools and rapids in the course of the first 
three or four miles upwards from the sea, but the fish are netted 
to death, and the angler’s occupation ’s gone. 

The first salmon stream we come to after crossing the Norwe- 
gian frontier is the Glammen, a noble river, which empties its 
far-flowing waters into the beautiful Christiania-fiord, close to 
Frederikstad. It is greatly injured at times by vast quantities 
of floating timber. Crossing the firth, we come to a river which 
rejoices in the intemperate name of Drams. Although salmon 
are plentiful, there is not much angling sport. There is a pro- 
ductive commercial fishing at the hamlet of Hégsund, twelve or 
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fifteen miles up its course, and where a precipitous fall impedes 
the farther progress of all dwellers in the deep. Then comes the 
Laugen, at Laurvig, said to be first rate for the rod. It draws its 
waters from the different snowy heights of the Hardanger- Field, 
and has thisadvantageas an angling river over the majority of those 
in Scandinavia, that its course is nowhere crossed by those rocky 
barriers, called Fosses in the Norsk tongue, and which occasion 
cataracts of such force and fury that a fish may look at them in 
wonder, but need never hope either to feed or play among the 
gravel-beds above. About four Norwegian miles up this river 
Sir Hyde Parker and Colonel Eyres killed one hundred and eleven 
salmon in three days. Several were thirty-five pounds in 
weight, and one was a forty pounder. They were, however, 
considerably discoloured, from having been rather too long in 
the fresh water. The town of Arendal is situated on a salmon 
river called the Nid, and two others of good repute, called Tor- 
resdal and Topdal, fall into the sea near Christiansand. The 
Mandal is met with about thirty miles west of the latter town. 
Opinions differ regarding the angling capabilities of this the 
southern part of Norway. 

We now turn round the Naze, and then trend northwards. 
From Mandal to Stavanger, Mr. Francis Cholmeley records, 
“the whole country is full of fine streams, abounding with 
trout, and a good many of them with salmon.” Of the ang- 
ling on the western coast of Norway, from the 59th to the 
63d degree, our information is by no means ample. It is the 
creat district of the fiords, with their adamantine sides, and 
rocky ranges of protecting islands, but our belief is that the 
rivers, properly so called, are too rapid and precipitous, and 
it may be, draw their preponderating sources too directly from 
the great ice-fields and upland plains of snow, to suit salmon, or 
at least their capture with the rod. But after getting beyond 
“the Alpine mountains cold” of Snee-hiitten and the Dovre- 
field, and entering on the Trondhiem district, the winter of our 
discontent is turned to glorious summer, by multitudinous 
fishes of such size and silvery lustre as cannot be surpassed. 
The first river we need to name is the Gula, which falls into 
the Trondhiem-fiord. In former days it was open as charity, 
but has recently become a rented river, and is now, we under- 
stand, taken for a term of years. Further onwards is the Nid, 
a noted stream. Mr. Overston, the owner of the fishery, once 
took eleven good salmon out of it in three hours, and on an- 
other occasion, he and the Hon. Richard Hutchinson killed a 
score from the same boat, a couple of them weighing about thirty- 
eight pounds a piece. ‘Two days’ journey north of Trondhiem, 
we come upon the Steenkjer, where great sport may be some- 
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times obtained, although inconvenience is felt from the quantity 
of timber, both submerged and floating. Mr. Buckle is re- 
ported to have taken eighty salmon in a month, averaging four- 
teen pounds, and Messrs. Rogers and Hunt killed no less than two 
hundred and six fish in twenty-six days. It was formerly an 
open river, but is now engaged. About a hundred miles further 
north is the Namsen, of which we need now say nothing more. 
Between it and the Alten are innumerable streams, the great 
majority of which abound in salmon. ‘The chief disadvantage 
under which the angler now labours is, that he has got so far 
north, and is so near “the mountains of bright snow,” that the 
summer is almost gone before the season opens. 

In Finmark, the extreme north of Norway, the best rivers 
are the Alten and Tana. Sir Hyde Parker was one of the first 
who visited the former for the express purpose of angling, and 
had “great sport” about twenty years ago. More recently, 
Mr. Edward Brettle has had enviable success. In fifteen days, 
or parts of days, between the 4th of July and 12th of August, 
he killed 194 salmon, weighing 2752 pounds. Many were 
twenty pounds and upwards; five were above thirty pounds; 
and one was forty pounds. In one of those days he captured 
thirty-three fish, weighing about 518 pounds, ‘The Tana is a 
larger river, sixty or eighty miles eastward of the Alten. It 
affords the most northern salmon fishing in Europe, and is said 
to offer a fine field for the angler, but as the off-side of it 
towards the mouth is Russian territory, it may be well that the 
British sportsman, while sorting his flies, also pays some regard 
to the state of the Turkish question, especially if he has no letter 
of introduction to the Czar from Sir Roderick Murchison. Be- 
yond the Tana, that is further eastward, another fine river called 
Patsjoki, runs from the great Lake Enari, in Russian Lapland, 
and still further onwards is the river Peise, both discharging 
themselves into the icy sea. They are said to abound in salmon, 
and being quite out of the beaten route, “are well deserving the 
notice of the adventurous sportsman.” We believe that nothing 
is known of the angling attributes of the other Russian rivers 
along that arctic shore. That they are full of fish cannot be 
doubted, but what kind of accommodation may be now afforded 
to any “ adventurous sportsmen” from Great Britain and Ireland, 
(Patsjoki would surely please Hibernians,) is a matter for the 
deliberate consideration of the latter, before they take the rod 
in hand. 

What a dreadful creature is the bear! We mean nothing 
personal, never having been at St. Petersburg, but allude merely 
to the great, shaggy, broad-footed, strong-tusked, hugging 
animal, hunted by Mr. Lloyd. There seems to be only a single 
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species of bear (Ursus arctos) in Scandinavia, and we daresay it 
is quite sufficient. In consequence of the increase of cultivation, 
he is now confined very much to the northern portions of the 
: a , ; “ 
peninsula, that is, from about latitude 58° to the North Cape. 
But to those districts in which he is wanting in quantity, he 
makes amends in quality, the bear of Lapland being inferior in 
size and prowess to those of Wermeland and the Dalecarlian 
forests. He sometimes weighs eight hundred pounds. Mr. 
Lloyd is very diffuse on the subject of bears, and in addi- 
tion to his own actual observation and adventure, he quotes 
from all and sundry. We shall confine ourselves to the 
narration of a single expedition, which was attended by a 
tragical result. <A faithful follower of the name of Svensson had 
ascertained the whereabouts of a bear, in a wild forest track be- 
tween the rivers Dal and Clara, where the woods extend for 
about ten miles almost without a break. The party started long 
before dawn on a winter morning. The snow was deep and 
loose, and the track bad, but about ten o’clock they reached ‘a 
wooded knoll, where bruin was presumed to be ensconced. The 
atmosphere was thick and hazy, and the sleet falling fast. 
Svensson was left on the look out, and cautioned not to leave 
his post, while the others moved onwards and around, threading 
their sinuous way through tangled breaks, and peering under 
mighty boulders. 


“ While cautiously looking around us, our expectations of seeing 
the bear constantly on the stretch, and my gun at the time being on 
the full-cock, I suddenly caught an indistinct glimpse of a large dark 
object amongst the trees on the rising ground above us. It was ata 
distance, as it seemed to me through the sleet and mist, of a good 
gun-shot, and though stationary so to say, it moved. Not doubting 
that it was the bear, I in almost the twinkling of an eye, raised and 
discharged my gun, when the object at which I aimed at once sunk 
to the ground. Though Elg and the soldier were standing immedi- 
ately behind me, neither of them saw it. But this was not to be 
wondered at, as owing to the denseness of the cover, it was only from 
time to time that even a transient view could be obtained of any 
thing in the distance. 

* Almost at the instant of firing, and at the very spot to which my 
aim was directed, the dog became visible, and began to bark loudly ; 
on seeing which I cried out in great alarm :—‘ Elg! is it possible? 
can I have shot my dog?’ But observing by the way in which the 
animal pulled at his tether, that he was uninjured, and recol- 
lecting that he was with Svensson, the truth flashed at once across 
my mind, and I exclaimed, ‘It is Svensson and not the dog that is 
killed ? And such was the dreadful fact! On proceeding to the 
spot, there lay the poor fellow stretched at his length, and stone 
dead! It was a piteous sight to look on ; a grey-headed old man,— 
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he was then in his sixty-fifth year,—-thus weltering in his own blood ; 
aad to me a doubly heart-rending spectacle, as it was my own hand 
that had sped the fatal bullet. We were all horror-stricken. For 
my own part, what with reflecting on myself for having been the 
cause of the calamity, and grief for the loss of an old and tried 
comrade, my feelings are not to be conveyed by words.”—P. 338. 


It can scarcely be expected that our adventurous hunter 
should himself escape uninjured from all the fearful frays on 
which he entered. On one occasion he observes a bear lying 
near the summit of a little knoll, at the outer edge of a thick 
brake. What picturesque elements !—the rocky height, the 
tangled wood, and old bruin at the mouth of his den, sunning 
a weather-stained garment, shaggy and rough enough to please 
Sir Uvedale Price! When eight or ten paces off, and just as 
the trigger was being pulled, the bear bolted from his lair, and 
made straight at his assailant. The latter had just time to fire 
his second barrel, and with effect so far as inflicting a severe 
wound without staying progress was concerned, but “the brute 
almost at the same instant laid him prostrate. His only re- 
source now was to bury his face in the snow to prevent mutila- 
tion of the most obvious portion of the outer man, and then lie 
motionless,—the notion being that if a bear believes his victim 
dead, he inflicts no further damage. But in this case, although 
Mr. Lloyd played the defunct extremely well, he was sadly 
mauled, especially about the head. 


“My body also suffered greatly from his furious attacks, which 
extended from the neck and shoulder downwards to the hip. But he 
did not attempt in any manner to hug or embrace me, as we in Eng- 
land seem to imagine his custom to be when carrying on offensive 
operations; nor did he seemingly molest me in any way with his 
claws. All my wounds were, to the best of my belief, inflicted with 
his fangs. . . . Neither at the time of receiving my first fire, nor 
whilst making his rush, did the bear, as is usually the case when en- 
raged, utter his usual half roar half growl. Even when I was lying 
at his mercy, no other than a sort of subdued growl, similar to that 
of a dog when disturbed whilst gnawing a bone, was made by the 
beast ; and so far from coming at me with open jaws, as one would 
suppose to be the case with a wild beast when making his onset, his 
mouth at the time was altogether closed. The pain I suffered from his 
long-continued attacks was bearable. When he had my limbs in his 
jaws, it more resembled their being stuck in a huge vice than any- 
thing else ; but when his jaws grasped, as they did, the whole crown 
of my head, —during which I distinctly felt the fleshy part of his mouth 
to overlap my forehead, —and his fangs very deliberately scored my 
head, my sufferings were intense. The sensation of his fangs slowly 
erating over the bare skull, was not at all that of a sharp blow, as is 
often the case when a wound is inflicted, but rather, though very 
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much more protracted, the craunch one feels during the extraction of 
a tooth. From certain circumstances I have reason to believe the 
bear continued to maltreat me for nearly three minutes. As I per- 
fectly retained my senses the whole time, my feelings, whilst in this 
horrible situation, are beyond the power of description. But at length 
the incessant attacks of my gallant little dog drew the beast’s atten- 
tion from me, and I had the satisfaction to see him retreat, though at 
a very slow pace, into the adjoining thicket, when he was at once lost 
to view. Immediately after he left me I arose, and applied snow by 
the handful to my head to stanch the blood which was flowing from 
it in streams, I lost a very large quantity, and the bear not a little, 
so that the snow all around the scene of conflict was literally deluged 
with gore.”—Pp. 422, 423. 

This is good, and to the purpose in hand. Far better, surely, 
than the maukish and unnecessary extracts from Pontoppidan, a 
most excellent man in his way, and whose works when we were 
ourselves young and innocent, which is a long time ago, we were 
quite willing to swallow, cracken, sea-serpent, and all. But had 
we spent, as Mr. Lloyd has done, twenty of the best years of our 
life in Sweden and Norway, we should not have thought of making 
up our book by much quoting from the good old Bishop of Bergen. 

Then comes a chapter on cholera, which we shall leave for the 
consideration of the Board of Health. The first volume ends 
with an account of wolves, and their various modes of capture, 
—all rather tiresome in the telling. 

Mr. Lloyd’s second volume contains the sporting history of 
the fox, lynx, and glutton, among beasts of prey, of the lemming 
and hare among the rodent tribes, (the beaver, which is their glory, 
being not so much as even named,) and of the elk and rein-deer, 
as representing the antlered ruminants. But between the two 
latter we find interpolated a lony and inappropriate history of 
Gustavus Vasa, a well-known and rather pugnacious person on 
the whole, but who was by no means so wild a creature as to 
deserve such a position, and whose sayings and doings have no 
possible connexion with the subject-matter of the present volumes. 
It is, in truth, this unnecessary amplification of irrelevant topics 
which forms their great defect, by increasing their size and price, 
and adding nothing to what any reasonable reader, on taking 
them up, expects and desires to know. The concluding fifteen 
chapters are devoted to ornithology. 

‘The account of the lynx, as of the other animals, is greatly 
made up of extracts from the good Bishop, and some more re- 
cent writers. It would seem to be a sanguinary as well as a 
carnivorous creature ; that is, it often slays far more than its ne- 
cessities require. M. Skoldberg mentions that a female and her 
two cubs, killed in a single day no less than twenty-three sheep, 
of some of which the necks were partially eaten, but all the bo- 
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dies were untouched. Although the cat tribe to which the lynx 
is so nearly allied, are usually regarded as the worst of carrion, 
this animal forms an exception, its flesh being palatable, and in 
appearance resembling veal. The glutton (Gulo borealis) is now 
found only in the northern parts of Scandinavia. He subsists 
almost wholly on what is fresh, and so usually kills his own meat, 
which ranges from the young of the gigantic elk, to rats and 
lemmings. However, his favourite food is the hare, of which he 
is almost constantly in pursuit. He also angles a good deal in 
summer, being very fond of fish. Leestadius tells us that on one 
occasion he saw four full-grown gluttons on a stone in the midst 
of a rapid, occupied in catching grayling. It is often shot dur- 
ing winter in the Gulf of Bothnia, on the ice, at a great dis- 
tance from any land, having probably roamed away from terra 
firma in pursuit of seals, The Lapps use the glutton’s flesh as food. 

The chapter on the fox offers nothing new. In his former 
work Mr, Lloyd had given the black-fox as a native of Scandi- 
navia, and he now modifies that opinion in favour of Professor 
Nilsson’s view, which is, “that the black-fox, as a species, does 
not exist in the peninsula.” As a species it does not exist any- 
where. Several kinds of fox are subject to that darkened con- 
dition called melanism, in the completed state of which the fur 
is black and glossy, and of very high value. De Capell Brooke 
informs us that a few are taken in the Lafodden islands, but these 
are merely varieties of the common fox of EKurope,— Canis vulpes. 
In the northern parts of America, again, we meet, though rarely, 
with what Godman and other western writers call the black or 
silver fox, which La Hontan told us long ago was worth its 
weight in gold. Pennant has remarked that “the more desir- 
able the fur is, the more cunning and difficult to be taken is the 
fox that owns it,” and Mr. Hutchins adds, that “ the blacker the 
fur the lesser the fox.” Sir John Richardson does not confirm 
either of the last two statements, This American variety belongs 
to Canis fulvus. The observation we have made regarding black 
foxes, applies equally to the crucigerous variety called the cross- 
fox. Among the various species known to naturalists, we find 
in each individuals more or less marked in a cruciform fashion 
by a bar of black upon the neck or shoulders, but there is no 
such species as the cross-fox. In Scandinavia this variety is very 
strongly manifested, the black line running all along the back, 
while the cross bar stretches over the shoulders, and down the 
fore-legs. But it nevertheless belongs to the common species. 
The fur of the American cross-fox is of great value. A good 
many years ago it was worth four or five guineas a skin, while 
that of the red fox, (Canis fulvus,) of which it is a variety, did 
not bring more than fifteen shillings. The difference of value, 
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according to Sir John Richardson, depends chiefly on that of 
colour, as some of the ordinary red foxes are found to have the 
fur equally long and fine. 

On the history of the lemming, (Lemmus Norvegicus,) and 
its multitudinous migrations, we need not here dilate, as they 
are given with more or less exaggeration, in almost all works on 
natural history. That this creature should form a favourite food 
on the part of a herbivorous animal like the rein-deer, is a curi- 
ous but distinctly established fact. 

We should have liked some precise and specific information 
regarding the hares of Scandinavia, but this we fail to find. 
There seem to be two sorts there,—we cannot well say whether 
species or varieties. The Lepus borealis is white, and inhabits 
the higher and more northern mountain ranges,—while the Lepus 
canescens is only hoary, and dwells in the southern districts. 
Our British hare is unknown.* 

The Elk (Cervus alces) is the largest and most remarkable of 
the antlered animals of Northern Europe. _ It was formerly abun- 
dant in all the wooded districts of Scandinavia, but, in conse- 
quence of constant persecution, it has become greatly more re- 
stricted, both in distribution and amount, and has long ceased 
to be in use as a domesticated species. Legislative enact- 
ments, however, having been of late years passed in its favour, 
its numbers are again on the increase. This creature de- 
lights in the deepest recesses of the forests. During the sum- 
mer season his favourite resorts are low and marshy grounds, 
with plenty of water, and abundance of deciduous trees. But 
in winter he seeks the higher grounds and thicker covers of the 
pine tree boughs. He is a first-rate swimmer, and ploughs the 
water with such force, that you “deem the deep to be hoary.” 
In regard to the geographical distribution of the elk, Ekstrom 
states its Scandinavian boundaries as between 58° and 64° of 
north latitude, although no doubt exceptional cases occur on 
either side. Its American representative (we really know not 
of any difference between the moose-deer of the western world 
and the species now in hand) is found as far north as the mouth 
of the Mackenzie, in lat. 69°. In the opposite direction it was 
formerly found as far south as the Ohio. Denys, as quoted by 


* In Britain it is well known that we have two kinds of hares,—the common 
sort, L. timidus, widely diffused over the island, and the alpine hare, LZ. variabilis, 
confined to the more mountainous districts of Scotland. In summer it is of a 
bluish grey colour, tinged with tawny, and becomes white in winter. As there 
are no white hares in Ireland, and those found there are distinct from our com- 
mon kind, they were long supposed to constitute a third species. But this is not 
the case. The Irish hare is identical with the alpine hare of the Grampians, but 
its coat in winter undergoes no change, in consequence, we presume, of the greater 
mildness of the Sister Isle. We owe this observation to the late Mr. Thompson 
of Belfast. 
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Pennant, says the elk was once plentiful in the island of Cape 
Breton, although they had become extirpated by the time he 
wrote. In our own days, according to Dr. Godman, they are 
not known in the State of Maine, but are still seen in consider- 
able numbers near the bay of Fundy.* 

We shall conclude with a brief notice of the rein-deer, Cervus 
tarandus, which, like the last, is believed to be identical in 
Europe and America, although it continues an undomesticated 
species in the western world. Like the elk also, it has become 
greatly restricted in modern times, as it is seldom found south 
of 59° or 60° in Norway, while in Sweden its boundary is 
about 61° or 62°. In a northerly direction, it ranges uncon- 
trolled by actual cold or fear of famine, as far as Greenland, 
Spitzbergen, and Melville Island. It does not occur in Iceland. 
Professor Nilsson indulges in some curious notions regarding the 
geographical distribution of the rein-deer. He supposes that 
those which inhabit the province of Scania came from the south- 
ward immediately after the boulder formation, while that portion 
of Sweden was still mited to Germany, and the North Sea had 
not thrown its waters into what we now call the Baltic ; while, on 
the other hand, those which at present inhabit the more northern 
parts of Scandinavia came into them at a much later period by 
the way of Finnish Lapland, and subsequently to the land which 
stretches between the Gulf of Bothnia and the White Sea hav- 
ing risen from the deep. He deduces this view from the fact, 
that fossil remains of rein-deer are found abundantly in all the 
alluvial peat-bogs of Scania, but are unknown throughout the 
entire country which lies between it and Southern Lapland. 

The female rein-deer presents an exception to the rule which 
prevails among the antlered kinds, in having the head armed as 
in the male,—a fact recorded by Julius Caesar, who describes 
the species as an inhabitant of the Hercynian forest, that “ bound- 
less contiguity of shade,” which extended even to the far Uralian 
Mountains. There is, indeed, a remarkable inequality of polar 
distances in the distribution of this, as of several other species, 
in accordance with the difference of meridian, Humboldt has 
long since shewn that physical climates do not lie in parallel 
bands at equal distances from the equator, but that the isother- 
mal lines recede from the pole in the interior of continents, and 
advance towards it as we approach the shores, so that the further 
any northern species is naturally removed from the ameliorating 
climatic influence of the sea, the more extended may be its range 
in a southerly direction. Of this the species now under consi- 








* The elk was unknown to the Greeks both by name and nature. The word 
alce first occurs in the writings of Julius Cesar, and is supposed to have been 
adopted by him from the Celts. The Celtic name is elch, the Swedish elg. The 
American title of Moose-deer is derived from the Cree-Indian term Moosoa. 
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deration affords a remarkable illustration, Pallas (writing to- 
wards the close of the preceding century) informs us, that herds 
of wild rein-deer were still found among the pine woods which 
extend from the banks of the Oufa, under 55°, to those of 
the Kama. They are known to proceed still further south, 
along the shady summits of that prolonged portion of the Uralian 
Mountains which stretches between the Don and the Wolga, 
as far as 46°. Thus they advance almost to the base of the 
Caucasian Mountains, along the banks of the river Kouma, 
where, at least in the days of Pallas, scarcely a winter passed 
without a few being shot by the Kalmucks, under a latitude 
more than a hundred miles to the south of Astracan.* 


* The southern limits of the American rein-deer are by no means distinctly 
known, in consequence chiefly of the native name of caribou being vaguely applied 
to more than one species. Dr. Harlan, a recent writer, (in his /auna Americana, 
1826,) brings them as far south as the State of Maine, but he neither gives his 
authority, nor distinctly states his own personal knowledge of what he ought to 
have regarded as a singular circumstance requiring circumstantial proof. Char- 
levoix, (Tistoire de la Nouvelle France, 1777,) who probably died before Harlan 
was born, mentions that, in his time, so rare was the rein-deer in the latitude of 
Quebec, that he never knew of more than one having wandered thither, and this 
solitary sample, on being chased, precipitated itself from Cape Diamond, and, after 
swimming across the St. Lawrence, was killed by some Indians encamped on Point 
Levi. There are two well-marked if not permanent varieties of this animal in 
North America, Those which pass their bright but fleeting summer in the “ bar- 
ren grounds,” and along the shores of the Arctic Ocean, are small of stature, and 
consequently so light that a hunter can carry a full-grown doe across his shoulders. 
It is highly esteemed as food, and were it not for its great abundance in the Bar- 
rens, the Chepewyans, Copper, Dog-rib, and Hare Indians of Great-bear Lake, 
would be unable to inhabit those desolate lands, The noted and almost indispen- 
sable pemmican is formed of its pounded flesh, incorporated with one third part 
of its melted fat. Sir John Richardson was of opinion, that when in prime con- 
dition this variety is superior to the finest English mutton. We have elsewhere 
remarked that he was probably hungrier in the Arctic regions than he has ever 
been at home. The other variety, known as the woodland caribou, is of larger 
size, and much inferior flavour. One of its most remarkable peculiarities consists 
in its travelling southwards in the spring, crossing the Nelson and Severn rivers 
in vast numbers during the month of May, in order to spend the summer on the 
low marshy shores of James’s Bay, from whence it returns inland, and in a 
northerly direction, in September. The stream of life, as constituted by the migra- 
tory movements of other animals, is usually the reverse of this, But we may well 
believe they are directed by One who cannot err. 

Whether the varieties which constitute the species as it exists in the old world, 
conform to those of the new, we cannot say. We shall state the facts, so far as 
known, They apply, however, only to the domesticated tribes. The Lapland 
rein-deer, though powerful in the sledge, are of small stature compared with those 
reared in the northern parts of Asia by the Tungusians, who ride upon them. 
There are two kinds of subjugated rein-deer in Lapland. The one is the fiall-ren, 
or mountain rein-deer, and is herded for the greater portion of the year on regions 
of such great elevation as to be nearly destitute of arborial vegetation. The other, 
called the scogs-ren, is the larger of the two, and is pastured in the forests all the 
year round. Neither variety equals the wild animal in size, and the principal rea- 
son assigned for this deterioration is, that the larger portion of the milk of the dam 
being reserved by the Lapps for their own subsistence, the fawns are stinted of 
their fair proportion. When rein-deer run they make a well-known “ clattering” 
sound with their closing hoofs. We are surprised that Von Buch should attribute 
this to “ the incessant crackling of the knee-joints, as if produced by a succession 
of electric shocks.” 
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We have never been able to satisfy ourselves regarding the 
precise period at which the important process of shedding the 
antlers is performed by rein-deer. “Though the male as well as 
the female,” says Mr. Lloyd, “shed their horns annually, it is 
not at the same period, for the males lose theirs soon after the 
rutting season, in the autumn, whilst the females and the young 
males do not part with theirs until pretty late in spring.” 
He afterwards indicates the rutting season more specially as 
being “ about the end of September, or beginning of October.” 
Winter must therefore be commenced both in Finmark and Lap- 
land before these creatures cast their antlers, and unless their 
growth is more rapid than we can well suppose, the worst part 


of it must have passed before they have been effectively re- 


formed. Yet we are often told that the portion called the brow 
antler, is of great service in scraping the snow from the lichens 
and other plants of lowly growth on which they feed. In all 
the wintry snow-scenes represented by Mr. Lloyd, the rein-deer 
is exhibited with amply developed antlers. It is known that a 
buck rein-deer lived nearly three years not far from Hackney. 
He cast his antlers in winter for two successive seasons, and re- 
newed them in spring. During one of these seasons they con- 
tinued in the state of stumps till the 30th of January, and then 
began to shoot ; and on the 24th of February they were only 
five or six inches high, and covered by a thick pile. This 
account does not agree with that of Leems, who describes this 
animal as losing its antlers in spring. It is true that both Hoff- 
berg and Buffon maintain the contrary, yet as Leems lived ten 
years in Lapland, his experience must have exceeded that of all 
naturalists combined ; and his account is more consistent with 
the fact already referred to, of the creature scraping the ground 
with its brow antlers during the winter season,—a circumstance 
by the by strongly dwelt upon even by those writers who, at 
the same time, deny the existence of the parts in question, dur- 
ing the very period they are pleased to put them to that use. 
Leems himself, indeed, makes no reference to that service, but, 
on the contrary, says expressly that the rein-deer obtains the 
snow-covered lichens by means of its feet. We presume that 
these somewhat contradictory statements are best reconciled, or 
at least accounted for, by the fact, that the different sexes and 
ages of this species cast their antlers at different times. 

We dare not now enter upon the ornithology of Scandinavia, 
to which a large portion of Mr. Lloyd’s second volume is 
devoted. We may take an after opportunity to discourse on 
the birds of the northern regions, 
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Auguste Comte and Positivism. 


Arr. VIII.—1. Systeme de Politique Positive. Par AUGUSTE 
Comre, Auteur du Systéme de Philosophie Positive. Tomes 
I. I]. U1. Paris, 1851-1853. 

2. Catéchisme Positiviste. Par Auguste Comte, Auteur du 
Systeme de Philosophie Positive et du Systeme de Politique 
Positive. Paris, October 1852. 

3. Le Calendrier Positiviste. Par Auguste CoMTE, &c. 
Paris. Quatri¢me Edition. Mai 1852. 

4, Discours sur [Ensemble du Positivisme. Par AUGUSTE 
Comte, &c. Paris, Juillet 1848. 

d. Discours sur U Esprit Positif. Par AuGustE ComTE, &c. 
Paris, Février 1844. 

6. Cours de Philosophie Positive. Par M. AuGusTE CoMTE, 
Ancien éléve de l’Ecole Polytechnique. 6 tomes 8vo. Paris, 
1830-1842. 

7. Systéme de Politique Positive. Par M. Auguste Comre. 
Paris, 1824. 

8. De la Philosophie Positive. Par E. Lirrré. Paris, 1845. 

%. Conservation, Iévolution, et Positivisme. Par E, Lirrre. 
Paris, 1852. 

10. Philosophy of Mathematics. Translated from the Cours de 

Philosophie Positive of Auguste Comte. By W. M. GIL- 

LESPIE, A.M. New York, 1851. 

Comte’s Philosophy of the Sciences, being an Exposition of 

the Principles of the Cours de Philosophie Positive of Au- 

guste Comte. By G. H. Lewes. London, 1853. 

12. The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte. Freely trans- 
lated and condensed. By Harrier Martineau. 2 vols. 
London, 1853. 
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THE time seems to have arrived when the merits and defects, 
the spirit and tendencies of the “ Positive Philosophy” may be 
subjected to review. It is true that the contemplated labours of 
M. Comte are by no means closed. He boasts of his ability 
still to devote some eight or nine years of full cerebral vigour to 
the service of his regenerated Humanity. His elaborate con- 
struction of Sociology requires a fourth volume; and he projects 
new enterprises for the occupation of his old age. But it 
is scarcely necessary to wait for the period when he may make 
a voluntary retreat from the arena of philosophy. We regard it 
as improbable that his years will be sufficiently protracted, at 
least with the adequate retention of his admirable intellectual 
powers, to enable him to achieve his more remote designs. His 
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own peculiar mission is already ended; and, when we look at 
the vast but unfinished pile which is the result of his speculative 
labours, and note at the same time the silent advances of intelli- 
gence since the first promulgation of his undeveloped sugges- 
tions of a Science of Society in April 1824,* we recur to the 
brazen head of Friar Bacon, and are tempted to apply to the 
scheme of Positivism its solitary and sententious oracle. It 
seems to us that this protracted evolution of a fruitful but 
defective germ was, in its original conception, a prophetic antici- 
pation of an impending danger and a coming necessity. But the 
storm has descended before the Sibylline leaves could be gathered, 
and the whirlwind of revolution has swept over the nations be- 
fore the oracles of the prophet are fully promulgated, or the pro- 
posed means of prevention have been definitely proclaimed. The 
goal, towards which M. Comte has been anxiously straining, 
already lies behind him in the past. In his fifty-seventh year, 
he advances, indeed, with unabated energy and a loftier assu- 
rance, but the lighted torch has passed from his hands, and is 
borne onward by the voiceless instincts of human advancement. 
Yet, though we believe that the onward flow of time has swept 
away his expected triumph, we must not here dwell on such an 
apparently pre-determined conclusion. It is a judgment not to 
be assumed at the outset, but to be established in the course of 
our critical review. Moreover, besides the immediate interest 
which might attach to Positivism as a remedial legislation for 
existing anarchy and social disorder, it possesses permanent 
claims on our notice as a marked, peculiar, and elaborate system 
of speculation. 

In venturing upon this wide criticism we need not apprehend 
any serious incompleteness of view, in consequence of the still 
unfinished state of the Systéme de Politique Positive. The pre- 
mature publication of the Catéchisme Positiviste, with the frequent 
indications of ulterior developments in the volumes already issued, 
enable us to dispense with further assistance, and to anticipate 
in some measure the concluding expositions of the Political sys- 
tem. We feel a deeper regret in being compelled to forego the 
use of M. Comte’s earlier essays, which are unattainable, but will 
be re-published as an appendix to the Fourth volume of the Poli- 
tique Positive. We should have been pleased to trace through 
its changes and modifications from the first prolific germ to its 
final umbrageous expansion, that vast Philosophy, which now 
proclaims itself the definite and eternal organization of human 
speculation and practice, and asserts its assured dominion over 


* Cours de Philosophie Positive, vol. i. p. 6, note. In 1822, according to vol. 
vi. p. 8. 
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the whole realm of humanity. This gratification we must re- 
nounce,—nor need we very bitterly regret this necessary limita- 
tion of our inquiries; the subject, in its more direct and im- 
mediate aspects, is so extensive and diversified, that we can 
scarcely embrace even its more marked outlines in a single 
view, and can rarely descend to its minute details, It is the 
general criticism of Positivism we attempt, not the special exa- 
mination of its subordinate features, This is a sufficiently 
ample task; for M. Comte’s two great works exhibit the two 
hemispheres of the intellectual globe, as these are conceived by 
him. In his contemplation, Positivism “ forms a complete and 
homogeneous system, in which all the aspects of humanity 
spontaneously converge to entire unity, objective and subjec- 
tive ;” although, in the earlier indication of the conceivable 
unity of Positivism, he had represented it, under a different form, 
as an ideal result which, in all probability, could never be at- 
tained. 

The construction of such vast, premature, and often ill- 
digested schemes of universal reform is a significant phenomenon 
of the times, and may perhaps be regarded as the habitual 
characteristic of all critical periods and ages of transition like 
the present. Recent years have been singularly prolific in these 
comprehensive inventions and speculative reveries. Positivism 
in particular, to which we now invite the attention of our readers 
—unnoticed or despised by the profoundest minds of the age, 
has, notwithstanding, attained an imposing amplitude and preten- 
sions among thinkers of the second order, and is recommended 
by the eminent names of Mill and Lewes; it has attracted to its 
standard a cohort of narrow-minded enthusiasts, and a long train 
of half-believing admirers; it is sustained by a select council of 
regenerate men, who form a sort of camera apostolica for their 
chief:—it has put forth its claims to infallibility with arrogant 
confidence, as the Catholic philosophy and religion of mankind ; 
and it is now expounded to English readers, by Mr. Lewes and 
others, in an ingenious, systematic, and captivating form. 

It is needless to pay our tribute of homage to the splendid 
scientific and speculative genius of Auguste Comte. It is almost 
equally unnecessary to give any outline of his secluded life, the 
chief details of which are now easily within the reach of our 
readers, An extended delineation of his philosophy is, for a similar 
reason, uncalled for. M. Comte’s scheme, moreover, possesses the 
convenient property of the magic tent inthe Arabian Nights : it 
can be expanded to cover an army, or contracted to fill only the 
hand. The Cours de Philosophie Positive, with its six massive 
volumes, growing in bulk as they verge towards the close of 
the course; the Discours sur [Ensemble du Positivisme; the 
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Catéchisme Positiviste; and the Discours sur l’ Esprit Positif, 
exhibit the diminishing scale on which the author of the creed 
has conceived it possible to exhibit its essential characteristics, 
Yet these are given in still more dwarfish proportions by M. 
Littré, in his essay Du Positivisme. ‘The ponderous clumsiness 
of the Philosophie Positive, which M. Comte has endeavoured to 
alleviate by successive abridgments, imposes a severe task upon 
its readers, and a severer one on its critics. It would be im- 
possible to embrace within the scope of a single essay the whole 
immense system as evolved, explained, complicated, and, redu- 
plicated in the numerous, voluminous, and often attenuated 
treatises of the author; but he has himself supplied us with 
several happy examples of the process of curtailment, which we 
shall be only too glad to imitate. 

The general theory of Positivism is promulgated by M. 
Comte in two distinct works, written with reference to different 
immediate objects, though tending to a common practical 
result. That result is represented in its final conception, as 
“the adequate reconstruction of the spiritual authority, which 
had been so admirably sketched in outline in the middle 
ages.”* This reconstruction, although the task necessarily 
of a single mind, should, in his view, exhibit two very dis- 
tinct, but successive parts, corresponding to the two aspects, 
intellectual and moral, of the disease, as well as to the two 
elements, faith and love, of the religion which is destined to 
provide the cure. This is a more precise idea than that which 
presided over the original plan of the two works, when the one 
was designed principally as an introduction to the other, and 
the second contemplated as the most efficient confirmation of 
the first.| The most epigrammatic enunciation of the respective 
functions of the two branches of the Positive exposition is, that 
“ the first has extracted from science a Philosophy, which the 
second has converted into a complete and final Religion.”{ The 
Systeme de Philosophie Positive, as M. Comte now terms his 
earlier work, and requests that it may be termed, lays down the 
principles, presumptive or inferential of the universal theory, 
applies them with brilliant effect to the criticism of all existing 
science, and delineates in large outlines the new scientific structure 
of society in its ‘ statical’ and ¢ dynamical’ aspects; thus clearing 
the ground of rubbish, or supposed rubbish, and making all re- 
quisite provision for the erection of the new system of practice— 
the theory of social re-organization. To the determination of this 
theory, the Systéme de Politique Positive is devoted. As the in- 

* Syst. Pol. Pos., vol. ii. pref. p. xx. + Cours de Phil. Pos., vol. vi. p. 891. 
} Syst. Pol. Pos., vol. i. p. 448. 
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tellectual anarchy of the day, with all its calamitous results, was 
proposed to be arrested and cured by the Positive Philosophy, so 
the moral anarchy of modern societies is to be removed, and 
existing social grievances redressed by the Positive Politics,—thus 
“establishing,” to use M. Comte’s language, “an entire har- 
mony between the speculative and active life” of man. Be- 
tween these two systems, or great lobes of the same system, 
there is introduced an intermezzo or interlude,—the Discours sur 
[Ensemble du Positivisme, which is republished with trivial 
alterations in the first volume of the second of these works, and 
is intended to inaugurate a ‘ Deus ex machina,’ the new Supreme 
Being, 
Humanity! The Catéchisme Positiviste constitutes an appendix 
to the whole, affording a slight foretaste of the long promised 
work on Positive education, and purporting to be the instru- 
ment of Positive propagandism, the interpreter to the ignorant 
and the uninitiated—the prolétaires and the women—of the 
doctrines of the Positive Philosophy, the prescriptions of the 
Positive Religion, and the practices of the Positive Worship, It 
leans, however, much more to the side of practice, and of 
mystical sentimentalism, than to that of philosophical specula- 
tion. 

These are our main texts: but some assistance may be occa- 
sionally derived from the Discours sur [Esprit Positif—origi- 
nally prefixed by M. Comte to his course of lectures on Popular 
Astronomy, and from the essays of his admiring disciples, M. 
Littré and Dr. Segond, the latter of whom he has very highly 
eulogized, while the former has acquired a European reputation 
by his erudite edition of the works of Hippocrates. We shall 
certainly not neglect Le Calendrier Positiviste ; nor shall we 
overlook the circulars, broadsides, reports, &c., emanating from 
the confraternity of the nascent Jtépublique Occidentale. And 
we shall not forget the lucid and vigorous Exposition of Mr. 
Lewes,—nor even the dull volumes into which Miss Martineau 
professes to have condensed the speculations of our philosopher. 
Our principal attention, however, will be directed to the two 
great works of M. Comte himself, and to the catechism of the 
new church of the godless, in which the practical teachings of 
the philosophy are simplified for the intelligence of the vulgar. 

In the critical appreciation of Positivism, as in its exposi- 
tion, there are two methods which may be pursued. We may 
either commence with the practical reform, which M. Comte 
recommends, weigh its provisions, examine their aptitude, effi- 
cacy, and prospective results, and lastly consider the philosophy 
by which it is sustained; or we may follow the historical de- 
velopment of the scheme, commencing with a review of its 





and to proclaim the Positive religion,—the worship of 
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more important speculative principles, and concluding with 
some account of the applications of the philosophy to social and 

ractical life. The former procedure might be in some respects 
fas tedious; the latter, which we mean to follow, is more just 
and comprehensive, and more consonant with the method ap- 
proved by Positivism. 

From his early youth to his declining age,—through trial and 
difficulty,—through sickness and sorrow,—through penury and 
persecution,—through evil report and good report,—through 
that darkness which prevails when hope beams only from within, 
and through that splendour of fame which blazes like a meteoric 
fire, M. Comte has steadily pursued his single and lofty specu- 
lative aim with an undeviating energy and perseverance, which 
justify his appropriation of the noble device, borrowed by him 


from Alfred de Vigny :— 


* Qu’est ce qu’une grande vie? 
Une pensée de la jeunesse, exécutée par lige mar.” 


That single aim has been the determination of the conditions to be 
superinduced on our modern societies, in order to restore health to 
the nations, and redress effectually the existing anarchy of opi- 
nions, which has occasioned the social disease.* M. Comte re- 
cognised, at a period of his life so early that we may regard it 
almost as an instinctive inspiration, that the disease of our mo- 
dern civilisation was social rather than political, and that the 
social distemper sprung from no superficial derangement, but 
from the deep-seated anarchy of the intellect. He detected 
clearly the want of consistency in the opinions and convictions 
which prevail among men, the close relation of our speculative 
beliefs to human progress, and the absence of harmony between 
our speculation and our practice; and he proclaimed that the 
correction of these defects is an essential preliminary to any 
valid social renovation. We think it a later and more pro- 
found discovery, that the revolutionary phase of modern in- 
tellect is itself due to the decay of genuine and vital morality, 
and requires as the first step to its satisfactory rectification, the 
reanimation of moral principles, with the restoration to the heart 
of man of that ascendency, which, in recent years has been 
fatally accorded to the intellect.t But the dependence of social 
disease and political disorder upon intellectual anarchy was dis- 
tinctly recognised by M. Comte at the outset of his career ; and 
he sought the ultimate redress of the former grievances through 





* Cours de Philos. Pos., vol. i. pp. 48-52. 
Tt Syst. Pol. Pos., vol. i. pp. 405-407, &e. 
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the antecedent cure of the latter. Hence proceeded the vast 
enterprise of his Positive Philosophy, as the essential preparation 
for his Sociology and Politics. 

When we sever this radical idea of M. Comte from the modes 
of its exposition, and estimate its true philosophic significance 
without reference to the questionable, extravagant, or mutilated 
forms which it assumes in his works, we cannot deny that it 
is a partial conception of a grand and important truth. In- 
deed, in the later period of his speculations, after he has been 
instructed by the long discipline of his past researches, en- 
lightened by his expanding experience, and warmed by a more 
active inspiration, the fundamental conception appears under a 
more definite, but perhaps not more correct form. The striking 
declaration that it is only through the intervention of the laws 
of the human intellect that the connexion between the laws of 
nature and the moral law can be established, seems to be a state- 
ment from the Positive point of view of the conditions of that 
conciliation between reason and faith, which has been the stum- 
bling-block of ages ; which was desired rather than hoped for by 
Bayle, and vainly attempted by Leibnitz; and which can only 
be achieved by identifying in some common principle the funda- 
mental convictions of religion, philosophy, and science. Such a 
design seems to have been indistinctly contemplated by M. 
Comte, but under the vague and defective form necessitated by 
the limitations of his premises, and by the mutilation of the 
Kantian philosophy, by which this, as well as so many other of 
his ideas, appears to have been suggested. The dim presence, 
however, of so noble a conception gives a loftier significance to 
his system, and a more pregnant importance to the doctrine, fre- 
quently enforced in his later works, that a thorough spiritual re- 
organization of the civilized world must precede any intellectual, 
political, or social renovation.* 

Bearing in mind this unity of aim which characterizes the 
whole scheme of Positivism, and the elevated and comprehensive 
nature of that aim, we proceed to examine the speculative prin- 
ciples of the Philosophy, and the orderly sequence of its admir- 
ably concatenated parts. 


We are arrested on the threshold by the designation which 
M. Comte has selected for his system, and we are confused rather 
than satisfied by the frequent explanations and illustrations 
which he employs to commend it to our favour. It is easy enough 
to determine the usage of the term Positive in his hands; it is 
equally easy to discover some, if not all of the considerations 





* Disc. sur Esprit Pos., p. 92, &e. 
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which actuated his choice; but it is not so easy, and, perhaps, 
it is scarcely possible, to discover any connexion, which is not 
arbitrary or unwarrantable, between the epithet and the system 
it is intended to designate. From the explanation vouchsafed 
in the Discours sur [ Esprit Positif, M. Comte seems to have 
been guided in his choice of an attribute for his Philosophy by 
the most vulgar and the least precise acceptations of the word 
‘ Positive ;’ as if he were anxious to take advantage, by a most 
unphilosophical procedure, of any popularity which might accrue 
to his own elaboration from the prestige attached to the phrase 
in its familiar use, or rather abuse. He appears wholly unac- 
quainted with the manner of its employment by previous philo- 
sophers, and utterly unsuspicious of any learning connected with 
the subject; and thus, in his own technical application of the 
term, it usually denotes the exact converse of that signification 
which constitutes the common basis of all the legitimate modifica- 
tions of its meaning. We pretend to no very extensive ac- 
quaintance with the historical changes of the vocabulary of me- 
taphysics ; but we have found this epithet employed by Bacon, 
Spinoza, Leibnitz, Kant, and the Catholic theologians, to signify 
that knowledge which is not attained by reasoning, nor derived 
from inductive experience, but is recognised as indemonstrable 
truth, as the revealed data or postulates whence all other know- 
ledge must descend.* In every instance, notwithstanding the 
partial variations of its meaning, it is applied to primitive, ori- 
ginal, and indemonstrable truth, in contradistinction to the se- 
condary and derivative truths of observational science, to which 
it is specially limited by M. Comte. 

Though we may object to his employment of the term Posi- 
tive, there is no difficulty, as we have already said, in determining 
the meaning which he attaches to it, and the characteristics 
which he assigns to Positivism. It denotes at once a method 
and a doctrine, and ultimately blossoms into a polity and a reli- 
gion.—The method consists in limiting knowledge to the recog- 
nition of phenomena, and inquiry to the discovery of /aws by 
which observed phenomena may be co-ordinated into sciences. 
Further than this we are not to look ; all beyond is declared to 
be not merely vague and obscure, but entirely incognizable, 
inane, and chimerical.—The doctrine results from the application 
of this principle of research to all the phenomena of all the 
sciences recognised as such, and to the extension of science be- 





* Bacon, Fab. Cupid.—Spinoza, Tract. Theol.-Pol. e. xvi. Int. vol. i. p. 350, 
Ed. Saisset.—Leibnitzii Op., tom. i. p. 65, Ed. Dutens.—Kant, Crit. de Ja Raison 
Pure, vol. ii. p. 494 ; Préf. vol. i. p. xxv ; Crit. de la Raison Prat. p. 195,—Dens. 
Theol, Dogm.; De Dev. sect. ii. vol. i. p. 1. 
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yond its present limits into more remote territories, including 
especially the social phenomena presented in the history of man- 
kind. Hence all knowledge is reduced to the type of observa- 
tional science, and requires to be criticised under the guidance 
of the new spirit of this philosophy. 

Although Positivism professes to absorb within its compre- 
hensive gulf all science and practice, the Philosophie Positive of 
course contemplates no such minute universality. It concerns 
itself only with the essential principles and main developments of 
theseveral sciences,—with the generalities of the different sciences 
conceived as under the regulation of a single method, and as 
constituting the various parts of a general plan.* It does not 
descend into details, except for the sake of illustration; it is the 
trunk of the tree of knowledge as represented by Bacon, from 
which the separate sciences spring as branches, It is a new 
attempt to realize the dream of philosophers, and construct a 
philosophia prima, a science of the sciences; or, to use the lan- 
guage of Roger Bacon, though very differently interpreted by 
him, it is “ sctentia de illis, que omnibus rebus et scientiis conve- 
niunt, et ideo ostendit numerum scientiarum.”t The last part of 
the observation of the medizval sage is very remarkable, for one 
of the earliest applications of the Positive method is to the de- 
termination of the number and order of the sciences. 

It is apparent, from the complexion of the method adopted, 
that Positivism is a system of pure phenomenalism. It looks 
only to phenomena ; and to the laws, empirical or rational, but 
always contingent, of their colligation; and it regards empirical 
laws as merely the stepping-stones to wider theoretic generaliza- 
tions. It is not Sensationalism; it is less hypothetical, more 
consistent, and more philosophical than that exploded theory of 
blind dogmatism and arrogant pretension. It is not Idealism ; 
it is less imaginary, less extravagant, and more precise than that 
long perpetuation of reverie as a substitute for good sense. It 
admits all phenomena and professes to explain none; it deter- 
mines their reciprocal relations, and their mutual co-relations ; 
it arranges them under formulas, which exhibit their constant 
evolutions and sequences. It never contemplates the investiga- 
tion or recognition of causes. It declares science to be the only 
knowledge, and thus denies that character to all human belief or 
opinion which exceeds the limits of its Procrustean bed. It 
ignores, scouts, and rejects every thing which transcends the 
horizon described by the narrow compasses of science, and con- 
demns us to build the temples of human reason on the infinite 





* Cours de Philos. Pos., vol. i. pref. p. viii. 
+ Opus Majus. Pars. T. ¢. viii. p. 80. Ed. Venet. 
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void alone. M. Comte dees not absolutely deny causation, nor 
does his method, if liberally interpreted, necessarily exclude the 
acknowledgment of a Creator, but he consciously ignores and 
obliterates both ; he banishes them beyond the bounds of intel- 
ligent conception, and, without any logical coercion, treats them 
as an empty dream. Forgetful, or incognizant of the censure 
of Cicero,* he discovers in the perennial courses of the starry 
heavens, in the admirable and almost incredible persistency of 
the planetary motions, only the glory of Newton and Laplace; 
and he recognises, in the endless variety and wonderful order of 
the animate and inanimate creation, nothing but the “ copulatio 
rerum” and the “ co-agmentatio nature.” 

This phenomenal philosophy is not new. The skill, originality, 
and ingenuity, which distinguish its development by M. Comte, 
lend it an aspect of novelty that it is not entitled to, unless we 
look upon the mutilation of an old statue as an original produc- 
tion of art. To go no further back, the method is only a mis- 
apprehension of the fundamental idea of Kant, from whom M. 
Comte borrows incessantly, and beyond all his acknowledgments, 
whilst constantly abusing metaphysics and the critical spirit in- 
cident to its pursuit. Positivism has accepted one half of the 
Critical Philosophy ; it has rejected the other and more important 
part, which constitutes its necessary complement, and alone be- 
stows on it its eminent value: it has broken the egg, but has 
carried off only the shell. It is indebted to metaphysics, and 
the Critical system especially, for all that characterizes its me- 
thod: it has vitiated, distorted, and misapplied that method, in 
consequence of its abnegation of metaphysics, and its supercilious 
contempt for critical inquiries. 

The philosophy of Kant, from which nearly all recent specu- 
lation on such subjects has proceeded,—usually by the exagge- 
rated development of particular doctrines, and the oblivion of the 
antitheses and antinomies which form the most profound results of 
that system,—issues in the establishment of the relative, contin- 
gent, and phenomenal character of all knowledge attained by the 
exercise of the self-conscious faculty of reasoning ; and, also, ona 
favourable interpretation, in the recognition of those spontaneous 
convictions which regulate life, practice, and belief. The one 
knowledge is the creature and the instrument of science; the 
other is the handmaid of wisdom and faith. The former is the 
only knowledge contemplated by M. Comte,—though he is ulti- 
mately compelled to canonize the “ logic of instinct ;” the latter 
embraces that wide circle of belief which lies beyond the range 
of science, prompts our ordinary action and conversation, pre- 





* De Nat. Deor., lib. ii. ¢. xxi. 
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scribes the duties of life, and inspires all our nobler aspirations. 
M. Comte’s philosophy is fragmentary and mutilated, notwith- 
standing its comprehensive aim and its systematic form. It is 
the philosophy of science alone, not the philosophy of life and 
knowledge.* 


Having announced the phenomenal character of the Positive 
Philosophy, M. Comte extends the foundations of his system by 
connecting with this first position two general laws, which are 
supposed to complete the method, and to be in some sort depen- 
dent corollaries. These are the law of the historical development 
of human intelligence, and the law of the classification of the 
sciences. The former, in exhibiting the methods of the formation 
of knowledge and science, proposes to furnish the explanation of 
human history in all its departmerts, and the interpretation of 
society in all ages. The latter supplies the clue through the 
labyrinth of the sciences ; determines the arrangement, reciprocal 
subordinations, and relative importance of the several parts of 
knowledge ; and indicates the order of their prosecution in any, 
or in the only system of adequate scientific education. The two 
laws combined are thus a professed expression of the most general 
principles which determine the development and the mutual rela- 
tion of the various branches of human knowledge. 


The former of these laws, originally published in the early 
sketch of the Systéme de Politique Positive, in 1824, may also be 
termed the Law of the Three States. It runs thus :—The human 
intelligence regularly proceeds, in the various branches of know- 
ledge, through three phases, assuming in the first stage of its 
inquiries a ‘THEOLOGICAL cast, which gradually dissolves it- 
self into a MrerapHysicaL type, and ultimately arrives at its 
perfection by subsiding into a Posirive or strictly scientific 
form. Each of these states, with its appropriate method of re- 
search, is radically opposed to the others, and excludes them ; 
that is to say, no two can co-exist in the same subject, though 
they may, and until the final triumph of Positivism, do exist 
contemporaneously in different departments of research.T 
M. Comte apparently deems the enunciation of this law of 





* Yet even this broken globe of speculation is caught from the hands of Kant. 
The phenomenal character of the study of nature, or of science, which is so con- 
fidently claimed as the peculiar distinction of Positivism, is expressly stated by 
Kant, and shewn by him to be inevitable. But it is so exhibited under the form of 
an antithesis ; hence as a partial, defective, and one-sided explanation of the co- 
incident and insoluble duplicities of the human reason. It is worthy of note, too, 
that he anticipates and refutes the very procedure which is pursued by M. Comte 
as a novel method.—(Crit. de la Raison Pure, vol. ii. pp. 171, 172.) 

+ Cours de Philos. Pos., vol. i. pp. 3-6. 
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the intellectual progress of mankind sufficient to establish its 
truth. We are not prepared for such hasty concession, After 
mature reflection, indeed, we have become convinced that it is 
only plausible, not true. The expanding intelligence of man 
does, undoubtedly, pass through several successive stages, some 
of which may have a partial analogy to the three types pro- 
posed, but whose varieties are neither all embraced in those types, 
nor fairly represented by them. Great violence is done, both 
to the specific differences of intellectual development, and to the 
essential characteristics of Theology, Metaphysics, and Science, by 
this easy but arbitrary representation. The infidelity of the age 
is principally scientific, and this has ensured a readier accept- 
ance of M. Comte’s law than would otherwise have been ac- 
corded to it; but it is a superficial view of science which fails 
to perceive that, so far as Christianity is concerned, science 
builds up with its right hand more effectually than it throws 
down with its left.* 

According to Positivism, the Theological era is characterized 
by the belief in the immanent agency of divinity: a belief, 
which, in the earlier and ruder ages, is Fetichism, and gradually 
purifies itself into Sabeeism ; next passes into Polytheism when 
the agency is distinguished from the object-matter in which the 
act is supposed to be performed ; and, lastly, rises into Monothe- 
ism, which is the recognition of the unity of the agent through 
all the multiplicity of the effects. During the prevalence of 
Theologism, human speculation is alleged to be directed to the 
discovery of the intimate nature of being, the detection of causes, 
and the establishment of absolute knowledge. Such were, in- 
deed, very early efforts of speculative inquiry; but this mis- 
direction of human powers is attributable to the ignorance of 
their limitations, not to the ascendency of theology, which was it- 
self modified by the prevalent error. It seems sufficiently ap- 
parent that this impulse towards the unattainable arose not from 
theology, but from the undeveloped form in which all know- 
ledge was then confounded together,—being neither severed 
into its members, nor articulated into an organic form. The 
mind of man, in the earliest untutored exercise of its awakening 





* We may remark, in order to show the real shallowness of the arrogant scep- 
ticism of science, that the conception and plan of the Vestiges of Creation, (and 
almost its title,) are distinctly exposed by Kant as a possible interpretation of the 
universe, but are shown by him to be utterly invalid and sciolous, and are accord- 
ingly rejected as a superficial delusion, When we examine thoroughly the suc- 
cessions of intellectual mutation, we find no foundation for the dream of the ulti- 
mate and exclusive ascendency of observational science, which is cherished by 
many, and formally proclaimed by M. Comte; nor do we discover any sufficient 
verification of that arbitrary parallelism which he attempts to establish. 
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powers, roams through creation, and, with the fancy of a child, 
supposes everything equally within its reach ; it blunders sadly, 
for its activity is regulated only by 


‘* the blind motions of the spring ;” 


but it gradually learns the legitimate application of its faculties, 
and renounces its wilder aims. Concurrently with the indulgence 
of these vain reveries religion does exist,—for it exists in all ages ; 
and it assumes a superstitious complexion from the common error 
of the times. But it is not true, in the sense designed, that theo- 
logy is then peculiarly in the ascendant, for any thing that merits 
the name of theology is the production of a later and enlightened 
age,—is the first fruit of science, after knowledge is distributed 
into parts, whose boundaries are in some measure ascertained. 
Granting, what we see no reason to grant, that Fetichism is the 
earliest manifestation of religious feeling, and not, as is more 
probable, the earliest corruption of a primitive revelation, the 
research of causes, and the desire of absolute knowledge are not 
instigated by its predominance, nor are they terminated by its 
reign. These phenomena may be partially concurrent, but they 
are incommensurable. They are only accidentally connected, in 
consequence of their dependence on a common extrinsic influ- 
ence. The same remark is applicable to all the modifications of 
the pristine spirit of speculation, and to all the changes of re- 
ligion or theology. ‘They do not constitute, respectively, the 
type and the antitype. 

But we may go further. Religion, we have said, exists in all 
ages: though in all a profession of atheism has been more or 
less prevalent. The recognition of causation is daily growing 
stronger among philosophers and distinguished men of science. 
The strength of religious convictions, and the combination of 
religious feeling with scientific activity have notoriously varied 
from age to age. At no period perhaps has Christianity been 
more active and vitally progressive, or more an object of sys- 
tematic study, than within the last seventy years. How, then, 
can these characteristics constitute the specific difference of 
any single era, or of that era which was the earliest of all? 
There is just truth enough in the supposed correlation of the 
phenomena, and in their assignment to the earliest form of 
human intelligence, to make M. Comte’s position plausible, and 
at the same time to render it completely illusory. There is an 
equivocation in the terms, religion and theology, of which he is 
probably not aware, although he uses them as equivalent in the 
establishment of his theory, and draws too wide a distinction 
between them, when the necessities of his exposition require it 
in his Positive Politics. Religion may exist without theology ; 
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and it is only too true that theology may exist without religion. 
Religion, as a branch of speculative knowledge, not of prac- 
tice, is the subject-matter of theology ; and theology is the sys- 
tematic theory of religion. Religion exists, therefore, in advance 
of theology. Fetichism is a religion rather than a theology, 
though considered by M. Comte as the most perfect type of the 
latter. His own ‘religion of Humanity,’ on the other hand, is a 
fantastic and imaginary theology; and, however contrary to his 
own convictions and desires, and fatal to his Philosophy, it is a 
theology infinitely more than it can ever be a religion. 

With this explanation of an ambiguity, useful to the Positivist, 
but adverse to accurate reasoning, we may estimate the slight 
modicum of truth contained in the character assumed for the 
first stage of human intelligence. It resolves itself into this, 
There are certain phenomena, readily lending themselves to 
misconception and misrepresentation, which are partially concur- 
rent, but not co-ordinate; whose modifications are diverse in 
kind and in degree, and whose connexion is only transient, and 
will not justify the assertion of any strict correlation. 

It would be easy to assign other, and equally strong objec- 
tions to M. Comte’s conception of a ‘theological state,’ but we 
deem it unnecessary. Of course, if his distribution fails in part, 
it fails utterly. A division: false in one of its members, is false 
as adivision. There is no necessity to trace the error through 
its windings and subdivisions: but we shall hazard a few remarks 
on the other states. 

It is by means of the solvent action of metaphysics that theo- 
logy is alleged to pass through its various grades, and be ulti- 
mately annihilated. But the predominance of metaphysics is 
considered as only the forerunner of a purely scientific style of 
thought, which is supposed te be inaugurated by Positivism. 
Its sole function, as its sole utility, is to corrode theology, and 
sweep away its crumbling ruins before the footsteps of advancing 
science. ‘The characteristics of the metaphysical state are the 
substitution of entities, or hypostatized abstractions, for divine 
agencies, and the recognition of abstract forces instead of occult 
causes, 

The specification of this second or Metaphysical era is not 
more accurate than the determination of the first. Are these 
entities behind the phenomena less intelligible, or more un- 
warrantable, than M. Comte’s phenomena with nothing behind 
them? Are these abstract forces less admissible in the concep- 
tion of philosophy, if less correct in their specification, than the 
gravity of matter as understood by him, or than the three social 
forces, by which he, as ably as ostentatiously, explains the in- 
tellectual movement of societies? But, waiving this objection, 
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it is not just to assign metaphysics more than theology, to 
any single definite era as its distinguishing mark. The most 
metaphysical age that the world has ever seen, and probably the 
most brilliant in metaphysical speculation, was the period com- 
prised between the birth of Xenophanes the Eleatic, and the 
death of Zeno the Stoic. But, according to M. Comte, this 
was during the special reign of theoloey—and not even of the 
latest form of theology, but of Polytheism. Second in promin- 
ence have been the last hundred years :—the period beginning 
with Huine, illustrated by Reid and the Scottish philosophers, 
and Kant and his various disciples, including M. Comte much 
against his will. Has the sun of metaphysics shone out with 
brighter radiance as it descends to the arms of eternal night? 
Next in splendour, we may rank the age of the Schoolmen, 
to whom Descartes and his illustrious successors were so deeply 
and ungratefully indebted. After these we may probably 
arrange the Alexandrian School of Eclectics and commen- 
tators. Thus, even if metaphysical speculation be destined 
to vanish before the more real and permanent glories of Posi- 
tivism, there has been no historical progression in its past 
career: it has been most dazzling in its infancy and decrepi- 
tude, and comparatively obscure in its maturity. This, per- 
haps, may be due to its supposed transitional character: like 
Jacob wrestling with the angel at Peniel, it may have acquired 
a strength not its own from contact with its antagonists. But 
even this would scarcely suffice to explain the absence of regular 
development in a phase of intelligence, destined to furnish the 
miraculous passage from its earliest and rudest to its latest and 
most perfect manifestation. If the metaphysical spirit be the 

instrument and sign of a determinate stage of human progress, 

this irregular oscillation is inexplicable. But in what age, ex- 

cept that which preceded all speculation, have metaphysical 

inquiries been non-existent? They have accompanied and aided 

all departments of knowledge, and have flourished or declined, 

not with the decay of theology or the rise of science, but with 

the general activity of the human mind. Indeed, though meta- 

physics has sometimes been derided by the many, as all religion 

has heen forsworn by a few, they have both co-existed in nearly 

all ages, and are not the significant symbols of any. 

We proceed to the third era—the Positive or Scientific. In 
this, its most advanced stage, human reason abandons the illu- 
sive search for absolute knowledge; substitutes a study of the 
constant relations of phenomena for that of their efficient and 
final causes; investigates the observable events of the universe, 
but not the origin or destiny of the world and man, As this state 
constitutes the special object of M. Comte’s whole investigation 
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—nostri farrago libelli—we shall notice it briefly nere, and com- 
ment on it only for the purpose of shewing the error of its inau- 
guration as a final, exclusive, and independent stage. 

If theology were nothing but a dream, and metaphysics merely 
a fantasy,—the one the visitant of our slumbers, the other the 
phantasm of half-awakened imagination,—it might readily be 
conceived that the only field left for the occupancy of human 
thought would be the tempting domain of observational science. 
And yet, where even then would be that daily and hourly prac- 
tical life, which “ walks by faith, and not by sight?” Thus, 
even if we were to concede the justice of M. Comte’s distribution 
of history, and his three successive eras, it would fail to be a satis- 
factory philosophical division from want of sufficient comprehen- 
siveness, and in consequence of excluding a wide realm of human 
development, which ought to be embraced within any complete 
theory of knowledge. And it is here, that not merely the first 
law of Positivism, but the whole system, irremediably breaks down. 
This is no partial error, but a radical fallacy, which pervades the 
whole structure. Positivism recognises science alone—the phi- 
losophy and applications of scientific knowledge ; but it discards 
the philosophy of life and practical knowledge. M. Comte gives 
us half of one hemisphere of knowledge. In his ignorance of the 
other he rejects it, as the ancients denied the existence of the 
antipodes, and thought not of the New World beyond the set- 
ting sun, far to the west of their little inland sea. M. Comte 
does, indeed, in some sense, contemplate practice, but it is only 
that practice which can be regulated by science. To this his 


later works are devoted. But he can embrace only an angle of 


the great field of human life, most of which is hopelessly incog- 
nizable by science. 

The ‘law of the three states’ is altogether untenable: it is an 
arbitrary hypothesis, framed in obedience to a foregone conclu- 
sion, in order to justify the negation of God, the renunciation 
of Christianity, and the repudiation of metaphysics. It is er- 
roneous in point of fact, and can be plausibly defended only 
by distorting history, or by presenting a caricature of theology, 
as incompatible with the recognition of constant uniformity in 
the sequences of nature: it is logically erroneous also in form, 
for it proceeds on the presumption that what is true of a part must 
be true of the whole, and that accidents can be made the bases of 
specific differences, It is, in truth, no law at all; and, with the 
refutation of the imaginary law, we sweep away M. Comte’s at- 
tack on Christianity, with his Dynamique Sociale, or philosophy 
of history ; and we relieve ourselves of any necessity to examine 
formally the Fifth and Sixth volumes of his Philosophy, and the 
Third volume of his Politics, which are devoted to the establish- 
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ment of his theory of the past. At the same time, we remove 
or destroy the corner-stone of his whole edifice. 

But we do not think it sufficient to expose the error in this 
instance; we will also exhibit its origin and genesis. Laving 
adopted from Kant the least original, and least important half 
of his doctrine,—that all scientific knowledge is phenomenal, 
M. Comte erected this into an exclusive dogma, not recognis- 
ing the profound truth of the position of Leibnitz, that “ phe- 
nomena give no greater assurance of truth than dreams.” ‘Thus 
resolved upon regarding philosophy in this light, it was neces- 
sary to reject absolutely and remorselessly the loftier portion 
of Kant’s doctrine, and to deny the validity of metaphysics 
altogether. This was the more readily done, as M. Comte 
failed to perceive, that the partial and relative truth of his 
own fundamental principle was sustained by profound metaphy- 
sical reasoning, and either rested on a purely metaphysical basis, 
or on none at all, The misapprehension, then, of Kant’s phi- 
losophy, and the adoption of only a fragment of its conclu- 
sions, necessitated the repudiation of metaphysics as the dream 
of adolescence, which the mature reason of man had outgrown. 
But, if metaphysics is to be discarded, in consequence of its 
indication of a knowledge which is not strictly scientific, the 
same reason more imperatively demands the abnegation of re- 
vealed religion, which is cashiered by M. Comte under the in- 
appropriate and equivocal name of ‘ theology.’ The assumption 
of the positive character of all knowledge pre-determined the 
rejection of theology and metaphysics, as the chimerical stages, 
through which human intelligence passes in its progress towards 
the truth of science. They are the skins of former years, which 
have been cast off by the serpent, as it grew in age, and strength, 
and wisdom,—to emerge at length in the glittering hues of the 
tempter to the pride of human intellect. 

We reject, then, M. Comte’s law of intellectual progress with 
less hesitation than he rejected metaphysics and theology, but 
we do so after a more impartial examination. It is obviously a 
corollary from the first principle of Positivism itself,—a conse- 
quence of its predetermined complexion. If we not merely re- 
nounce the investigation into the constitution of the universe, 
and the nature of causation, but exclude all recognition of the 
latter, and confine ourselves strictly to the co-ordination of chang- 
ing phenomena, and the discovery of laws, our knowledge be- 
comes illusory, and our whole lives, so far as cognizable by theory, 
vain and unsubstantial. We spontaneously feel, indeed, that the 
reality is otherwise ; but such is the result of the assumed philo- 
sophy. Thus Positivism re-introduces and re-inaugurates that 
very discord between practice and speculation, which it professes 
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so confidently to remove. It represents knowledge as pheno- 
menal, man as a phenomenon ; and can give no higher character 
to the requisitions of law, the prescriptions of duty, the conclu- 
sions of reason, and the commandments of religion. It reduces 
the theory of life to the metaphor of the poet,— 


‘“‘ Shadows we are, and shadows we pursue,” 


and the whole philosophy of Positivism resolves itself into the 
dream of a shadow, (cxids dvap). 


We pass to the second fundamental principle of Positivism,— 
the law of the Classification or Relations of the parts of scientific 
knowledge. Like all other proposed arrangements of the 
sciences, it is admitted to be arbitrary; though the admission 
seems afterwards to be forgotten. This law concerns rather the 
order in which Positive knowledge is developed, than materially 
affects its substance; and is certainly a very ingenious arrange- 
ment, though more dogmatically and rigidly applied than the 
historical facts permit. We may possibly detect the secret of 
the partial efficacy of M. Comte’s principle of classification in 
its general harmony with the views of the most profound preced- 
ing metaphysicians, 

This second law regulates the orderly succession of the diffe- 
rent sciences in consonance with the nature of the phenomena 
contemplated by them, according to their decreasing generality 
and self-sufficiency, or (which is the same thing) according to 
their increasing complexity ; whence results a scale of systems 
of scientific knowledge, growing gradually less abstract, but more 
difficult, and also more practical.* 

We shall not censure but explain the equivocal employment 
of the idea of ‘ generality’ in the statement and application of this 
law, inasmuch as M. Comte has himself indicated the confusion 
and obscurity which spring from its ambiguity. The generality, 
which is contemplated, regards the distribution of the same ob- 
ject-matter amongst the greatest variety of phenomena: the 
generality, with which it is in danger of being confour ‘ed, im- 
plies the comprehension of the greatest variety of phenomena in 
the same intellectual view. The first generality goes on dimi- 
nishing from the commencement of the scale; the second in- 
creases as we advance towards the last link of the chain. The 
first generality is proportionate to the simplicity of the pheno- 
mena immediately considered : the second to their number, va- 





_ * This enunciation of the law is taken, not from the Cours de Philosophie Posi- 
tive, where it is expressed more vaguely, but from M. Comte’s own abridgment 
of his philosophy. 
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riety, and complication, as conceived in relation to a common 
science. In the former aspect, Mathematics is conceived to be 
the most general of the sciences; in the latter Sociology. We 
think this elucidation clearer and more satisfactory than that 
given by M. Comte himself, who says that there are two sorts 
of generalities,—objective and subjective; and that it is the 
objective generality, or that relative to external phenomena, 
which is contemplated by his law; while the subjective gene- 
rality, or that relative to our conceptions, characterizes the pos- 
terior and more important sciences in the system. 

The application of this second law to the domain of scientific 
knowledge determines the orderand the number of the fundamental 
sciences. According to this scheme, as developed, Mathematics 
stands at the head of the great hierarchy; and is succeeded by As- 
tronomy, Physics (Physique,) and Chemistry. To complete the 
scale, Biology, which is as yet only semi-scientific, is added ; and 
Sociology, the special aim of all M. Comte’s labours, is redeemed 
from the waste, and announced as a new creation. These six 
sciences comprise the whole circle of knowledge received by the 
Cours de Philosophie Positive; but, after sundry successive ap- 
proximations, a seventh science, which is declared to be abso- 
lutely the last, is added in the Statigue Sociale. This science is 
Morals, or the Religion of Humanity. Its consideration may 
be postponed till we approach the close of our examination. 

This system of the sciences divides itself naturally into two 
parts :—CosMOLOGY, or the science of inorganic matter, and So- 
CIOLOGY, or the science of living organisms.* This grand bisec- 
tion of the base of human knowledge is determined by the con- 
sideration that “the study of the external world and of man con- 
stitutes the double and eternal object of all speculation.”t We 
accept this declaration, which is equivalent to the fundamental 
principle of Ampére’s classification, if we are permitted to in- 
clude,—as M. Comte virtually does in his later productions, the 
contemplation of human consciousness, of our spiritual nature, 
and of our supernatural relations, under the head of Anthropo- 
logy. With this twofold division is connected a characteristic 
tenet of Positivism, which might be appropriately regarded as a 
third law, though not so announced :—that we may either pro- 
ceed in our speculative procedure, through the study of human- 
ity to the investigation of the material universe, or through the 
sciences of inorganic matter to the study of man.{ The first is 
declared to be the mode of Theologism hitherto prevalent; the 





* We do not concern ourselves with the ternary distribution, or the binary or 
ternary subdivisions of the system. 


+ Cours de Philos. Pos., vol. iii. p. 269. t Lbid. p. 270, 
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latter, the peculiar method of Positivism ; and the two are con- 
ceived to be utterly incompatible with each other, though admit- 
ting an ultimate union and identification of their respective 
processes. We have travelled in advance of our text to reach 
this position, because it is intimately connected with the second 
law, is a consequence from it, and is, as we have said, almost 
entitled to rank as a third law itself. 

It is true, that, in any proposed circumnavigation of the in- 
tellectual globe, we have the option of these two courses pre- 
sented to us. But M. Comte fails to perceive that our choice 
results only in a difference of direction, not in the determination 
of two distinct circles. In Jacob’s dream at Haran, the angels 
descended the ladder, which reached from earth to heaven and 
beckoned the sleeper upward; they ascended and descended its 
rounds, but the ladder remained unmoved and the same. So, 
too, the ground we pass over is the same, whether we adopt in 
the first instance the mode erroneously assigned to Theologism, 
or that equally erroneously claimed by Positivism, Unquestion- 
ably we shall arrive at very different results, if we do not com- 
plete the circuit; but, if we do, the only ultimate difference, 
(and it is one whose importance we do not overlook), is that we 
have either kept company in our course with the motions of 
nature, or proceeded in opposition to them. M. Comte thinks, 
in accordance with Kant, that, for the perfection of any branch 
of knowledge, the inductive method of research should be fol- 
lowed by the deductive application of thought; and that, in 
obedience to this rule, the study of the universe from the pro- 
perties of matter up to those of man should be succeeded by the 
study of all nature on the descending scale, or in its dependence 
upon the intellectual order of relations. This duplex action is 
fully recognised, though not in the entire range of its con- 
sequences, in the elaborate exposition given in the Politique 
Positive, of the reactive influence of the superior sciences on 
those which precede them in the historical order of development 
and in simplicity. That the descending or deductive method 
was adopted in advance of the ascending or inductive, and that 
the earlier exposition was less true and comprehensive than the 
later procedure which rose by its assistance and walked in its 
light, we frankly admit; but when this later process has in its 
turn given way to a renewed elaboration of the earlier mode, 
and lighted it onward to loftier triumphs, the relative value of 
the two courses will again be changed, to be another time in- 
verted by a repetition of the change. ‘There is no incompati- 
bility between the two; the one is the instrument of discovery, 
and the other of logical arrangement; their regular alternations 
speed on the movement of science ; and their harmonious con- 
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junction spans the wide domain of possible truth. This is the 
great law of intellectual progress,—the expansion of a law which 
is only partially true when interpreted by Positivism, and claimed 
by it as its own peculiar property. In every manifestation of 
human intelligence, the heavens must be open before our eyes, 
and the angels ascend and descend, pass and repass on the lad- 
der of knowledge, to give assurance of the promises offered to 
human reason. 

Let us return to the law of classification. This is said to 
harmonize perfectly with the first law, or the law of successive 
transmutation ; and to accord also with the historical production 
of the sciences. In establishing this harmony, and exhibiting 
this concordance, there is need at times of considerable ingenuity 
and some legerdemain. The speculation may be plausibly main- 
tained, with some important exceptions, in regard to the Cosmo- 
logical sciences. But, when the application of it is extended to 
the Sociological branches, or what are more familiarly known as 
the Ethical and Political sciences, it fails most grievously ; and 
the whole theory is thrown into utter confusion by the estab- 
lishment of Moral science, or the demonstration of what M. 
Comte calls ‘ Religion’ at the end of the scale. Even in this 
position he is not original; he had been anticipated by Roger 
Bacon, who, however, conceived it under a truer form and in 
a juster light : “ Tota philosophia speculativa ordinatur in finem 
suam, que est philosophia moralis.”* But the whole history of 
the world, the whole experience of humanity, are set at naught 
by M. Comte’s arbitrary assignment of Morals to the dast place 
in the scale constructed under his law. ‘Take it in either the 
form of Morals or Religion, as may be most consonant with the 
classification of the sciences and the purposes of Positivism, and 
he throws forward to the latest period of intelligence that part 
of knowledge, which, in a form more scientific than M. Comte’s, 
and less dependent upon vague instincts, presided over the cradle 
and the early growth, as well as the subsequent history of the 
human family. The parallelism between the first and second 
laws, and between the physical order and historical evolution of 
the sciences, fails entirely in the instance of the crowning triumph 
of the scale. 

Though we cannot remove this blot we can account for its 
existence. The sphere of human knowledge is bounded by a 
circle ; and, at whatever point we commence, if we push steadily 
onwards, we are compelled to run through the whole succession, 
and return ultimately, after traversing the magnus ordo scienti- 
arum, to the point whence we started. Thus, the sciences which 





* Opus Majus. Pars II. ¢. viii. p. 31. Cf. ¢. vii. p. 22. 
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we may reject at the commencement of our course, are forced 
upon us as we draw near its close, and the erroneous limitations, 
which mark the opening of M. Comte’s Philosophy, necessitate 
equally erroneous transgressions at the posterior term of his 
scale. Hence, Logic, Metaphysics, and Theology, which are re- 
jected at the outset of his career, are confusedly introduced, and 
constituted out of all just order, in the later exposition of his 
scheme; and Moral Science, which, either as a part of Meta- 
physics, or as an appendix to Theology, should have been 
unhesitatingly acknowledged at first, is awkwardly introduced 
as the ‘religion of Humanity’ in the Discours sur [ Ensemble du 
Positivisme, systematized in the first chapter of the Statique 
Sociale, and admitted as a seventh science, obscurely involved in 
Phrenology and Psychology, in the closing chapters of the later 
work. 

But the internal arrangement of Sociology is entirely at 
variance with the application of M. Comte’s second law. Al- 
though “the great diapason closes full in man,” yet the natural 
order of the Anthropological sciences is completely inverted in 
his procedure. Before we can understand the combined influ- 
ence of the by-gone centuries on the maturescence of civilisation, 
we must master the separate histories of the several nations 
which compose the civilized world. Before we can understand 
the reciprocal inter-action of the members of the great family 
of nations, we must comprehend the respective conditions of 
each, Before we can scientifically master these conditions, we 
must have at least a provisional canon to test them by; that is, a 
Philosophy of political and social aggregation. Before we havea 
valid Statique Sociale, we must possess an adequate acquaintance 
with the moral nature, the intellectual capacities, and the physical 
powers of man; and even with the moral, intellectual, and physical 
wants of the individual. The physical aptitudes and appetencies 
of humanity belong only indirectly to the anthropological branch 
of the subject, and pass into the domain of Biology, or the 
general science of organic existence. Conceding, therefore, to 
Biology the intermediate character between mind and matter 
assigned to it by M. Comte, we should find Metaphysics at the 
head of the Sociological scale,—a science treating de ente et 
entis affectibus, in the language of the schoolmen,—concerned 
with the most abstract and simple object-matter,—the ultimate 
conditions of knowing; and yet with the most general, as ap- 

ertaining to all existence regarded in its relation to know- 
se :—thus occupying, with relation to Sociology, a position 
singularly analogous to that occupied by Mathematics, or ra- 
ther by Rational Mechanics, in the scheme of Cosmology. 
Next in order, will follow Morals proper, when treated as a 
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science or branch of philosophy. Its object-matter—not the 
ultimate ground of our knowledge of Being in general, but the 
voluntary actions of rational beings in particular, is less simple 
and Jess general than that of metaphysics, and is also less 
abstract. When Morals are not regarded as a branch of 
rational speculation, but as the co-ordination of divine pre- 
scriptions, —not as the interpretation of the purely voluntary 
actions of reasoning beings, but as the exposition of a divine 
revelation, and the systematic promulgation of divine commands, 
the theory is resolved into Theology, and the practice in obedi- 
ence thereto becomes religion. So understood, it transcends the 
limits of human science, is received by faith, furnishes the links 
of connexion with a higher existence, and affords brilliant 
glimpses of a vast universe of existence beyond the scientific 
comprehension of human reason; but it gives at the same time 
to the operations of the human mind a certainty, and to the 
shadowy realms of phenomenal science a reality, which they 
cannot derive from themselves, and with which they cannot 
altogether dispense. ‘The vain pretension to demonstrate re- 
ligion, and a religion which is the wildest phantasm of a fevered 
imagination—the negation of theology—the confusion and ab- 
solute identification of religion with moral science—the vague 
extension of Morals to the whole theory of the individual man, 
with the exception of his physical nature—and, worse than all, 
the reduction of Morals mainly to an arbitrary and fantastic 
Phrenology ;—thus blending Morals, Metaphysics, Religion, 
and, as the exposition shows, even Theology, into one hetero- 
geneous and chaotic mass with Phrenology :—this endless and 
illogical confusion and uncertainty exhibits both the entire 
failure of M. Comte’s classification, in this part of its applica- 
tions, and also the absence of all perspicuous, consistent, or 
settled views on the subject. 

The philosophy of the individual thus constituted, we pass 
naturally to the organization of society, and are met immedi- 
ately at the threshold by the general philosophy of Law, or 
universal jurisprudence, This is not contemplated by M. Comte 
in any portion of his vast elaboration. Yet, rude and imperfect 
as it may be in its earlier outlines, law, in some form or other, 
is the indispensable condition of all society, as of all government. 
The evolution of jurisprudence might coincide with M. Comte’s 
law of classification, and even with his law of historical succession, 
if we regard the Cosmological and Sociological series of sciences 
as consentaneous, not subalternate, in development; it is en- 
tirely at variance with both if, like him, we suffer it to be 
vaguely involved in Sociology, and to be a late growth like its 
supposed matrix. The extension of Morals to practice by the 
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aid of observation and experiment, or the application of Morals 
and Metaphysics to aggregate action, gives rise to Law; and 
it is surprising at what a remote age this science assumed 
a comparatively perfect form. As Morals has scarcely ad- 
vanced as an ethical science, however improved as religious 
ractice, since the days of Aristotle and Cicero, so the phi- 
eater of Law seems to have been as perfect in the writ- 
ings of Papinian and Ulpian as in the works of Dornat 
and Pothier, of Savigny and the recent schools of Ger- 
many. The entire omission of Law by M. Comte is but 
one striking exemplification of the fact, that, however wide or 
original may be his general conception of Sociology as a whole, 
he has neither a precise nor a discriminating apprehension of its 
internal constitution. His mind is, indeed, essentially scientific, 
and not philosophical ; characterized rather by mathematical 
intensity than by the large discourse of reason. We would at- 
tribute the wavering obliquities of his vision, and the nebulous 
confusion of his plan in the internal geography of Sociological 
science, partly to the necessarily unorganized condition of that 
recent conquest, but principally to his own rejection of Meta- 
physics and other speculative sciences, and his timid, unwarrant- 
able, and partial use of them, without being aware of their as- 
sistance, when he can no longer dispense with their services. 
After Law should naturally succeed those various branches 
of one articulated science, which explain the prudential action 
of men, or classes of men in society, and furnish the theory of 
the results of that action. Such are Political Economy, statis- 
tics, the sanitary regulation of societies, the doctrine of offensive 
and defensive protection, and the theory of government. These 
departments are either overlooked, rejected, or confounded to- 
gether by M. Comte. Political Economy is distinctly cashiered 
by him on grounds which are certainly valid, if it is to be re- 
garded as a complete and exclusive theory of social and political 
action ; but are not applicable, if it be properly restricted to its 
own limited domain, as an explanation of the laws relative to a 
very important manifestation, not of social action, but of indi- 
vidual activities in society. M. Comte’s views on economical 
topics are scattered through the fourth volume of the Philo- 
sophy, and are distributed between the second and the fifth 
chapters of his Statique Sociale. The second chapter of the latter 
work is devoted to a consideration of property, which is not very 
original, not very profound, and very far from satisfactory. The 
fifth chapter is partially occupied with an explanation of wealth 
and labour, and, though affording many broken glimpses of pro- 
found truth, is neither full nor complete, and exhibits a consi- 
derable modification of M. Comte’s views during the progress of 
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his intellectual development. The ascendency of wealth, which 
had been decried in his earliest work, is formally canonized in 
his latest ; and labour is delivered over as a captive, bound hand 
and foot, to the tender mercies of irresponsible capital. But it is 
not with the special theses of Positivism that we are concerned 
at present; what we would note is, the rejection of Political 
Economy and its cognate branches of speculation,—a rejection 
partly occasioned by those general causes which we have speci- 
fied before, but principally by the determination originally enter- 
tained of receiving only one science after Biology. 

After we have mastered the phenomena which elucidate the in- 
tellectual and moral constitution of man, and those which exhibit 
the course of his operations in the pursuit of his individual ends 
in society, we are prepared to take another step in advance, and 
to plunge into the dark and difficult mysteries which surround 
the general action and growth of societies themselves. We thus 
proceed to Sociology proper, or the general theory of society, 
and to the science of history or civilisation. We will not 
object to M. Comte’s designations of Social Statics and Social 
Dynamics, though they are somewhat affected, and an extension 
of mechanical law to a range of subjects where the original differ- 
ence, which sanctioned the distinction, becomes obscure or va- 
nishes. And let us observe here, that the two states, Statical 
and Dynamical, which M. Comte represents as the prolongation 
of D’Alembert’s generalization of Newton’s law of motion, 
might have been more readily borrowed from Kant, by whom 
they are termed mathematical and dynamical ;* and they are 
even foreshadowed by Aristotle under the significant opposition 
of araois and Kivnois.t 

We have now reached by the inverse process the limits of M. 
Comte’s Sociological hemisphere; but may we not, without any 
unwarrantable license, and in accordance with the philosophy 
of the ancients, suppose an atmosphere of knowledge beyond, 
capable of introducing harmony into our various speculations, 
and uniting into one system the various classes of phenomena ? 
M. Comte has represented BroLocy as the imperfect science by 
which we bridge over the chasm between the science of the In- 
organic and that of the Organic, and pass from the dead world 
of matter, to the living world of growth, sense, action, and rea- 
son. May we not, in like manner, conceive THEOLOGY to be that 
imperfectible science which leads us towards another world, and 
a higher and more spiritual existence ; spanning with its arch 





* Metaph. lib. iii. c. 2, lib. viii. c. 8. 
+ Crit. de la Raison Pure, vol. i. pp. 182-3; Crit. du Jugement, vol. i. pp. 180-1. 
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the dim gulf which severs our mundane being from the life of 
heavenly fruition, one end of its radiant bow resting upon hu- 
man reason, the other recognised only by the eye of faith, but 
lost to the sensuous vision in the dazzling glories of those empy- 
rean skies towards which it directs our gaze? If we may ven- 
ture on this analogy, the parallelism between the order of the 
Cosmological sciences, and the succession of the Sociological is 
fairly established,—with the exception of the first link in the 
chain, which we have hitherto purposely omitted ; and the har- 
monious application of M. Comte’s law, which is completely 
vitiated and frittered away by verbal jugglery, in his own evolu- 
tion of Sociology, is maintained to the last as strictly as it can 
be observed by him in the subordination of the Cosmological 
sciences, while the Sociological sciences are themselves exhibited 
in a more natural sequence and in due dependence upon each 
other. Moreover, what was with him a loose agglomeration of 
heterogeneous parts is, by disentangling the skein which he had 
hopelessly ravelled, expanded into symmetry and order ; and the 
mere inversion of his procedure gives that unity of method, from 
the commencement to the close of the classification, which he 
attempted to achieve, but, in consequence of his own foregone 
conclusions, was unable to attain. We admit that the arrange- 
ment proposed is in some measure arbitrary: it could not be 
otherwise, as it was intended to accord with the previous distribu- 
tion of Cosmology. We do not offer it as either adequate or cor- 
rect. We only suggest it as more nearly true, either on general 
or Positive principles, than that which is propounded by M. 
Comte. And it will be recollected that M. Comte admits his 
own classification to be arbitrary ; and that all classifications of 
the sciences must be so. The necessity springs from the fact 
that, in whatever order they may be disposed, they are all in- 
timately connected together, directly or indirectly, by many in- 
terlacing lines, whether we have regard to their speculative con- 
tents or to the history of their progress. 

We have said that we had purposely left the first link of the 
parallelism incomplete. Our reason for so doing was that the 
correlation of Logic and Mathematics in the two series required 
a closer examination than we could accord to them in the gene- 
ral sketch. This is needed, not so much by the nature of 
the sciences themselves, though they are both commonly mis- 
understood, as by M. Comte’s own views in regard to them. He 
rejects Logic as a distinct science, and accepts it only in its con- 
crete form, or in its special applications: and he treats Mathe- 
matics as a component part of Physical science, as the canon of 
pure thought, and consequently as the substitute for Logic,—as 
the sole type of all true science and valid reasoning, The ex- 
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amples of Spinoza, and other disciples of the Cartesian school, 
might have guarded him against this last error. 

We have not the time to demonstrate the necessity of recog- 
nising Logic,—the reflective study of the ultimate laws of pure 
thought, as the basis of all speculation concerning the theory of 
science, and especially those sciences which relate to man. We 
must content ourselves with shewing in the case of M. Comte, 
by the argumentum ad hominem, the invalidity and virtual impos- 
sibility of its rejection by him. When he proceeds, in the open- 
ing chapter of his Politique Positive, from the theory of science 
to the theory of action, he finds it necessary to insist upon the 
‘logic of instinct.’ We bear testimony to the importance and 
urgency of this extension of his Organon; we will concede even 
its originality, though it is implied by Kant, and intimated by 
Leibnitz and Reid. But, if this recognition of sentiment be valid, 
how much more essential must be the recognition of necessary 
laws of the understanding? It may be alleged, however, that 
beth are applied and estimated, according to the maxim of Po- 
sitivism, only in their concrete forms ; that is, in connexion with 
the objects to which they are specially applicable. We shall let 
this objection pass, although there would ke just as much reason 
in asserting that Mathematics, or any other science, could be 
as well studied in the concrete phenomena, in which it is ma- 
nifested, as in its own characteristic and scientific abstraction. 
But what are we to think, when we are told that there is no valid 
science of Logic, that it can be appreciated only in its concrete 
manifestations, and yet are informed, as we are on more than one 
occasion by M. Comte, that the branch of Mathematics, which 
he represents as the highest triumph of the human intellect, as 
the type of that mathematical science which is to be the ulti- 
mate rule of all scientific reasoning—the Differential Calculus, 
is essentially illogical?* He says that this is due to the con- 
tinuance of the metaphysical impress, which distinguished the 
epoch and the genius of its founder, Leibnitz. But, according 
to Positivism, the sciences emerge from the error and obscurity 
of Theology and Metaphysics in the order of their historical in- 
stitution, and of their hierarchical rank and perfection. In all 
respects, Mathematics is represented as the jirst of the sciences, 
yet its most characteristic branch still continues infected with 
Metaphysics. This might have suggested to M. Comte the in- 
validity of his historical eras, ‘and the impossibility of altogether 
eliminating Metaphysics. The fact that Leibnitz, a metaphysi- 
cian, was the inventor of that powerful mathematical engine, the 
Calculus; and that Descartes, the father of modern metaphy- 


* Cours de Phil. Pos., vol. i. p. 264. 
VOL. XXI. NO. XLI. 
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sics, was the discoverer of the Algebraic analysis, which M. 
Comte lauds so extravagantly, should have inspired him with 
greater tolerance and respect for metaphysics. Were not the 
mathematical discoveries of both due to their metaphysical ten- 
dencies and habitudes of thought? have not nearly all the greatest 
mathematicians been also great metaphysicians? Did not Buf- 
fon suggest on metaphysical grounds the correction of the error 
committed by Euler, Clairaut, and D’Alembert in the calcula- 
tion of the moon’s motion? Must not the higher parts of Mathe- 
matics, like all other parts, defend their validity on metaphysical 
grounds? Is it not really the metaphysical imperfection of 
the Calculus which arrests its powers, and produces its illogical 
character and mathematical defect? And is not its mathemati- 
cal correction to be expected only from its more thorough and 
lucid metaphysical constitution ? 

We leave these questions unanswered: we are unwilling to 
confuse a subject growing already too complicated, by the discus- 
sion of extraneous questions. From whatever cause it may arise, 
we confess, even more cordially than M. Comte, the illogicality, 
and, consequently, the partial invalidity of the Calculus. But, 
if such be its complexion,—and it is nevertheless the most per- 
fect type of mathematical science, how can Mathematics be 
erected into the logic of all the sciences and of all knowledge? 
how can it pretend to be the substitute for the exiled Logic 
of a contemned mental philosophy? But a graver question 
remains, If Mathematics be the logic of science, and Logic 
proper be only cognizable in its concrete forms, how can the 
Differential Calculus be tested and discovered to be illogical? 
By what standard shall it be estimated, to enable us to arrive at 
such a result? What criterion is left to us by which to detect 
its illogical character? Schism is introduced into the family; 
the house is divided against itself, and cannot stand. Lither, 
then, the Calculus is logical, because consentaneous with itself, 
the type of the only logic conceded to us,—which M. Comte 
denies ; or it is illogical, but on other grounds than those ad- 
mitted by his Philosophy. M. Comte himself obviously tests it 
by reference to a vaguely conceived ideal logic, which, in a defi- 
nite form, is that very logic he has rejected. 

The science of Logic being thus restored to its ancient 
honours and precedence, at least so far as M. Comte’s opposition 
is concerned, Mathematics must resign her sceptre and usurped 
throne. A vicarious authority will, however, be left to her. 
The realm of physical science will still be subject to her sway; 
but the universal pre-eminence of abstract Logic, and its ap- 
propriate place at the head of the Sociological sciences must be 
acknowledged. Thus the analogy between the two hemispheres 
of human knowledge is completed, and a general truth given to 
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the whole classification of the sciences. ‘The theory is also 
brought into harmony with M. Ampére’s system, though dis- 
carding its fantastic minuteness and artificial uniformity, while 
retaining all that is sound in the broad views of Positivism, 
The exhibition of this last analogy displays the justice and good 
sense which induced Plato to regard Mathematics, not as a dis- 
tinct branch of science, but as a propedeutic thereto. In like 
manner we may consider Logic as the progymnastic, which should 
precede all profound scientific or philosophical speculation, but 
especially the latter. 

We cannot yet dismiss the Positive classification. The second 
law is more justly applicable, and is more strictly applied in the 
domain of Cosmology than in that of Sociology,—and there is an 
easy explanation of this difference. Positivism we have admit- 
ted to be a partially correct, though insufficient, interpretation of 
science, in contradistinction to unsystematized knowledge; and 
of physical science in contrast with philosophy. Yet the classi- 
fication is defective in range even as regards the physical sciences 
themselves. Its principles do not permit the interpolation of Mi- 
neralogy, Crystallogy, Geography, Geology, Botany, Zoology, 
&e. A classification cannot be philosophically accurate which 
thus excludes the descriptive sciences; and yet recognises 
Phrenology as the substitute, equivalent, or counterpart for 
Psychology. M. Comte justifies the exclusion of these sciences, 
on the ground that they are concrete, in his Politics :* he only 
eliminated them temporarily in his Philosophy, in order to 
cireumscribe the immense range of his speculations.f It is cer- 
tainly a mistake to call them concrete without extending the 
objection to Biology. He also rejects Grammar, or the theory of 
the laws which regulate the development of human speech. 
Is this more concrete than Mechanics? We might suspect 
that the secret cause of the rejection of the descriptive sciences 
was the employment which had been made of them to fur- 
nish evidences of creative agency and design. But any such 
possible bias deserves little attention, for it loses itself in the 
general inconsistency of these sciences with the narrowness of 
the Positive basis. But it is strange that M. Comte did not 
recognise their entire dissonance with his laws when he plauned 
his classification ; and still stranger, for it evinces his present 
inability to apprehend this discord, that he now acknowledges 
them as valid sources and branches of knowledge and practice, 
though not admitting scientific co-ordination. This is, in effect, 
arenunciation of the exclusive pretensions of Positivism, and an 
admission that there is a wide region of knowledge and practice 





* Syst. Pol. Pos., vol. i. p. 431. + Cours de [hil. Pos., vol. i. p. 70. 
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beyond the narrow horizon of the sciences of the phenomenal 
world. Thus Positivism is convicted of deficiency and incon- 
sistency by the judgment of its own author. 

There is, moreover, a radical vice in the Positive classification 
which needs only to be stated. It assumes most arrogantly and 
expressly that by the addition of Sociology, and subsequently 
of Morals, the circle of the Sciences is definitely completed, 
and can never receive any further addition. This is equally un- 
warrantable and unphilosophical: it is tying down the future 
with the limits of the present, and measuring the unknown with 
the foot-rule of the known. 

Of course, we have no design to follow M. Comte through his 
criticism of the several sciences, and to test the application ot 
his laws to their rectification and enlargement. We must be 
satisfied to express our admiration of the brilliant ability with 
which this task is achieved, and the unending display of new and 
profound views with which it is attended. Indeed the number 
and importance of the special truths propounded by M. Comte 
are the most amazing characteristics of his long labours. We 
cannot here enter into details. The only adequate criticism of 
M. Comte’s works would require to be conducted on the plan of 
Leibnitz’s Nouveaur Essais sur [ Entendement Humain, in review 
of Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding. Each econ, 
or chapter, should be consecutively subjected to a combined ex- 
position and criticism. Truth and error, philosophy and fallacy, 
science and imagination are so intricately compounded and so 
ingeniously blended in his various productions, that the whole 
web requires to be taken to pieces, the pattern destroyed, and 
both warp and woof examined in their separate threads. Then, 
indeed, we might find that more truth than error entered into 
the composition of the intricate piece, which, as woven together, 
exhibits different colours under different lights. It is this ano- 
malous intermixture of high philosophy with dreamy reveries 
and pernicious dogmas, which renders M. Comte’s works so pe- 
culiarly difficult to estimate or criticise impartially. It is easy 
to swallow his doctrines in the lump, and ery, Io triumphe! 
All hail to the great Goddess, Humanity, and to the regenera- 
tion of man, society, and intellect! A sufficient temptation to 
such premature enthusiasm is offered to the impatient or unsteady, 
by the large amount of novel, true, and elevated speculation 
which they present. It is also easy to reject his Philosophy asa 
whole, on the score of the flagrant absurdities, the ridiculous fan- 
tasies, and the less perceptible inconsistencies with which it is 
deformed. But it is an arduous task to winnow the wheat from 
the chaff; to appreciate, systematize, and adopt the former, 
and to segregate, refute, and reject the latter. 
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M. Littré, in his exposition of the Positive Philosophy, written 
and republished under circumstances which justify us in regard- 
ing it as accordant with the views of his master, considers 
everything as secondary in comparison with the leading prin- 
ciples of the scheme. These he represents as the determina- 
tion of the law which regulates the transition of intelligence 
through the three states; the nature of the questions—EKtholo- 
gical or Sociological—which should cease to be absolute and be- 
come relative; the method of procedure, which ought to be from 
the world to man and not from man to the world; the hierar- 
chical classification of the sciences, by which their relations and 
reciprocal influences are indicated ; the incorporation of the 
sciences into a general philosophy ; and, thereby, lastly, the 
establishment of unity and homogeneity in all our knowledge. 
These are declared to form the base of the new philosophical 
scheme, We shall soon find that this base has been almost 
doubled by M. Comte’s later speculations; but all of the essen- 
tial characteristics specified by M. Littré we have examined 
briefly and in our own order, and found them to be, like the 
feet of the prophet’s image, part of iron and part of clay, and 
therefore crumbling and unsteady. These positions of Positiv- 
ism are only partially true, and they are only partially original. 
Notwithstanding all disclaimers, there is a striking affinity be- 
tween the ‘ law of the three states’ and other Positive theses, and 
the theories of Vico and St. Simon: the relativity of human 
knowledge is better expounded by Kant, and especially by the 
Scottish philosophers, than it is by M. Comte: the duplex 
order of procedure from the world or from man, and even the 
reasons for according a presidency of the sciences to Mathe- 
matics, are given in an equally rational and less exaggerated 
form by the Scholiasts on Aristotle: the Positive principles of 
the hierarchy or classification of the sciences are also laid down 
by them : the incorporation of the sciences into a First Philosophy 
is the dazzling dream with which Aristotle refused to be tempted, 
which Bacon sighed for, and which M. Comte has embraced, as 
lxion did the cloud: and the establishment of unity and homo- 
geneity in human knowledge has not been secured, in conse- 
quence of the vice of his fundamental principles and the errors 
committed in their application.* 


* This would be the appropriate place to note the numerous and singular in- 
stances in which the most earnestly defended doctrines of M. Comte, and those 
vhich are supposed to be most original, are in reality nothing but the resusci- 
lation of the forgotten views of former philosophers. We have marshalled the 
lng array of such significant examples, and our only task would be to transcribe 
the list ; but we are compelled to deny ourselves that gratification, as more im- 
portant topics demand examination, and unavoidably exclude all matters of 
*condary importance, Suflice it to say, that most of M. Comte’s leading posi- 
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We resume the regular thread of our exposition, and proceed 
to the Systéme de Politique Positive. Here, we are at once ar- 
rested by the necessity of estimating that ‘ Religion of Humanity,’ 
which M. Comte has thrown in as a stepping-stone or stumbling- 
block between his Philosophy and his revised theory of Sociology. 
It will be noticed that hitherto our language has been almost 
entirely the expression of censure; and we are sorry to add that 
such it must continue to be. This arises not from the want of 
merits worthy of the highest approbation, for we may sincerely 
apply to the productions of M. Comte the compliment of one of 
the florid panegyrists of declining Rome,—* cessabant ofjicia lau- 
dandi plus quam laudanda cernentibus ;”* but the nature of the 
present inquiry compels us to tread almost exclusively on the 
thorns of censure, and to avoid the flowery paths of praise. We 
are endeavouring to estimate the System of Positivism as a whole, 
which we are obliged to repudiate and condemn: we cannot de- 
lay, however anxious we might be to do so, to note the brilliant 
gems which sparkle around us, or cull the beautiful and pro- 
found thoughts which blossom by the way-side, and almost con- 
ceal from us the hard and flinty pavement, and the fatal direc- 
tion in which it hurries us along. 

The circle of the sciences having been completed in thie 
Philosophie Positive, and the merits and defects of existing 
science, as well as the supposed conditions of further improve- 
ment having been expounded, M. Comte leaves the domain of 
purely speculative inquiry to undertake the task of practical 
re-construction. Hitherto his labours had been analytical and 
discretive ; henceforward they become synthetical and creative. 
The inductive theory of pure science is succeeded by a deduction 
of practical philosophy in its details. The two processes, in their 
general conception, are somewhat awkwardly designated in the 
Politique Positive as objective and subjective—terms immediately 
borrowed from Kant; and, as usual, imperfectly understood and 
misapplied. The first procedure is the method of discovery, of 
invention, of progress,—the fundamental problem of the Novwn 
Organum of Bacon: the second, of demonstration, of system, of 
order,—the special thesis of the Organon of Aristotle. But Po- 
sitivism imagines that it adds new power to both, and conceives 
them more justly, by representing the necessity of combining 
them together, and employing each in its due succession. Thence 
would result, as the immediate consequence of their union, and 





tions, and many of his derivative propositions, are to be found in Kant and 
Hegel ; and that much that is distinctive of Positivism may be readily discovered 
in Aristotle and his Scholiasts, in the tenets of the Epicureans, in Roger Bacon, 
and in Bernardino Telesio. 

* Mamertini Grat. Act—Paneg. Vel. Lat., vol. iii. p. 1510. Regent Ed. 
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as a simple logical corollary, the favourite, and, we will add, the 
profound maxim of Positivism, that “ Progress is only the deve- 
lopment of Order.” And yet not so, at least immediately. The 
direct conclusion would be the inverse proposition, not condensed 
yet into any Positive aphorism, that “Order is the harmony of 
Progress.” Both theses are true, on the supposition that there 
is a continual alternation of precedence in the succession of the 
two instruments :—first, deduction preparing the way for induc- 
tion, which is confessed in M. Comte’s admission, after Kant, that 
Scientific observation requires hypothesis: then induction provid- 
ing the facts, the data, and the generalizations for demonstration, 
which he believes to be the final state of science, and the peculiar 
excellence of Positivism. But the later enlarged synthesis must 
preside over a new and more perspicacious analysis ; and this is 
the latent truth contained in the dnchetice of the reaction of the 
superior on the inferior sciences, of subjective on objective expo- 
sitions of science. These oscillations never cease; it is the re- 
ciprocating movement of the pendulum which regulates the 
advance of knowledge on the dial of time. There is no finality 
in any mode of succession, as there can be no finality in Positiv- 
ism,—and none in any form of human science or philosophy. 
Thus, “ Order is heaven’s first law,” and Progress the revelation 
of the law in healthy action, (the erdovs and xivnois of the 
great Stagyrite); but both co-exist, and, like the twin brothers 
of the Greek Pantheon, enjoy their common immortality by re- 
gular interchange of ascendency. 

M. Comte claims the union of the inductive and deductive 
processes as a distinctive achievement of Positivism. He is 
unquestionably entitled to the credit of having exhibited the ne- 
cessity of their combination, and their harmony and _interde- 
pendence in a stronger and clearer light than had been done 
before ; of having determined the specific functions of each with 
singular profundity ; of having constructed with ingenuity and 
truth the theory of induction, so far as is yet practicable ; and of 
having ingeniously suggested the contribution rendered by each 
successive science to our knowledge and application of the laws 
of thought. But though all this be true, we cannot concede to 
Positivism that originality which it arrogates to itself in regard 
to this combination. A diligent and impartial study of the com- 
plete works of Bacon, and the philosophical treatises of Aristotle, 
will show that it was firmly held, without being extensively 
applied by both. 

We have dwelt upon this topic as it explains both the duplica- 
tion of M. Comte’s theory, and also the relations of his two sys- 
tems to each other. He illustrates by his own example, and by 
direct reference to his two principal works, the distinctive func- 
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tions of the two methods of philosophy.* He thus justifies the 
difference of the procedure in his earlier and later constructions. 
The difference is sufficiently obvious, and its necessity is also 
manifest ; but the explanation seems an after thought; first 
apprehended in the Discours sur Ensemble du Positivisme, and 
introduced to facilitate the conciliation of the two parts of his 
scheme, and to excuse a departure from the too narrow and ex- 
clusive principles of the Philosophie Positive. It is a dexterous 
tour-de-force, to disguise the covert introduction of a new ele- 
ment whose aid was required to transmute the scientific system 
into a scheme broad enough for practice ; but the expansion is 
inconsistent with the essential character of that philosophy which 
he endeavours to apply. There is not merely the substitution of 
deductive for inductive evolution, which would so far be legiti- 
mate enough,—after his materials and premises had been gathered 
and tested by the latter process ; but there is the employment of 
deduction from wider data, embracing the spontaneous sugges- 
tions of sentiment, in place of purely scientific results of a study 
of phenomena. 

The inauguration of ‘instinct, as an instrument for the 
synthetic construction of Positivism, is the obvious intention of 
the Introduction to the Politique Positive. It is a most notable 
addition to the early teaching of M, Comte, and furnishes a 
disguised transition from its original narrowness to the latitudin- 
arianism of mystical speculation. So strangely do all extremes 
run into each otber! The recognition of the instinctive appre- 
hension of truth is not necessarily of a mystical character; but 
it is so under the circumstances of its present adoption, and espe- 
cially in its ill-assorted union with an arbitrary and imaginary 
worship. However chimerical may be the religious essence of 
Positive instincts, they are introduced under this form to sustain 
Positivism in the hour of need, and to afford an apparent, if 
shadowy basis for the phantasmal religion of Humanity, which 
had been imagined in the Discours sur ? Ensemble du Positivisme. 

When M. Comte approaches the execution of his long-con- 
templated social reconstruction, and the application of the results 
of the Positive method, he feels that, to give vitality to doctrine 
and efficacy to practice, it is essential that the discipline of man’s 
character should be assured. In proceeding to apply to prac- 
tice the results of his perambulation of the sciences a new domain 
is entered. The kingdoms of the earth are exchanged for the 
kingdoms of the air. While engaged merely in critical spe- 
culation, that is to say in the Cours de Philosophie Positive, it 
was easy to circumscribe the apparent bounds of knowledge 





* Syst. Pol. Pos., vol. i. p. 447, &c. 
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within any predetermined limits, because it was a purely intel- 
lectual discursién,—a mere labour of the reason for the satisfac- 
tion of the reason in the exercise of its scientific function. In 
proceeding to action and practice, or to the theory which is 
to regulate them, a new element must be introduced. It is no 
longer the reason alone that is to be harmonized, satisfied, con- 
vinced, or beguiled ; but that fluctuating, uncertain, and tur- 
bulent motive power,—the will of man is to be persuaded or 
governed. Here it was no longer sufficient to appeal to scientific 
demonstration. The doctrine might, perhaps, be established, 
and the course of prudence prescribed, by the generalizing rea- 
son; but a ereed was still necessary to captivate belief, a worship 
to regulate action by sentiment, and a Divinity to claim obedience. 
Hence the Positive Philosophy, after evolving its long concate- 
nated scheme without the aid of religion, and in direct negation 
and defiance of all intelligible religion, finds, at the close of its 
career, that religion is the necessary preliminary to all renovated 
action, to all reformation of diseased public sentiment, to all 
effectual cure of intellectual anarchy. The principles and con- 
clusions of the Philosophie Positive prohibited any recurrence 
to Christianity, which had been scorned and declared to be 
effete. M. Comte could not recognise the great Eternal Cause, 
for he had disowned the very idea of causation. He could not 
turn to the true God, who was revealed to him neither by the 
Scriptures, which were rejected as the fables of old; nor by the 
wonderful works of nature, which spoke only of the glories of 
their interpreters, not of their ordainer, and which appeared to 
him, as to Alfonso of Castile, susceptible of easy improvement. 
In his dilemma, it was necessary to embrace the shadow after 
repudiating the substance, and to elevate into an object of ador- 
ation, as a nouveau (rrand-Etre, that very Humanity which it 
was his own chief aim to reform. 


“‘ Chi crederia, che sotto umane forme, 
E sotto queste pastorale spoglie 
Fosse nasessto un Dio?” 


He is thus marvellously compelled to pay divine honours to the 
ideal aggregate of that past civilisation, to which he claims to be 
superior, and to the shadowy forms of those unborn ages, whose 
creation, attributes, powers, and developments he is endeavour- 
ing to regulate and determine.* 

When the author of Positivism looks beyond the world of 
phenomena, which he has attempted to condense into an ex- 


haustive system, and endeavours to discover the spectral Demo- 














* Syst. Pol. Pos., vol. i. p. 411, &e. 
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gorgon which may rule this world of shadows, he sees only the 
reflex of the supposed theory of their production, and as the 
whole phantasmagoria was represented as proceeding from the 
mind of man alone, so the image of Humanity is alone reflected 
back from the mirror of the universe. Thus, like Night brood- 
ing over Chaos, darkness sits upon the waste ; and 


“as a mantle doth invest 
The rising world of waters, dark and deep, 
Won from the void and formless infinite.” 


The whole flight of his reason and imagination, 


“ Through utter and through middle darkness borne,” 


brings him at last only to the chimerical antitype of the earliest 
form of human superstition. Strange, indeed, it may be con- 
ceived to be, by those unfamiliar with the labyrinthine gyrations 
of human thought, that, as Fetichism, or the recognition of God 
in all nature and action, was the earliest dream of time, so 
Panhumanism,—the Fetichism of the dominant intellect of man, 
should be the latest product of science unchastened by revela- 
tien. Thus the first phase of subjective Positivism, its dream of 
a god, is only the introversion of Fetichism, and the translation 
of the realm of divinity from the works of nature to the imagi- 
nations of the mind of man. With such notions of religion, M. 
Comte very appropriately regards Fetichism as the type and per- 
fection of the ‘ theological’ state. 

The re-construction of social harmony unquestionably re- 
quired the restoration of religious faith, and consequently the re- 
vived efficiency of religious doctrines. In recognising this urgent 
truth, and boldly grappling with its difficulties, especially when 
admitted in conjunction with his own tenets, M. Comte has 
displayed a genuine philosophic spirit. But the avowal of an 
object to be adored, a creed to be believed, and a religion to be 
practised, is entirely at variance with the logical scope and 
tendencies of his Philosophy, vitiates its symmetry, and is a 
virtual confession of its insufficiency, as a reformation of know- 
ledge with a view to the renovation of society. 

We are informed more than once, that the acceptance of the 
reasoning of ‘sentiment,’ and the conviction of the necessity’ 
of a religion, were inspired by his passionate attachment to 
Madame Clotilde de Vaux, who was prematurely snatched from 
his devotion by death in 1846. The charms of the fair lady flit 
before our eyes in the productions subsequent to her depar- 
ture. Her imaginary graces and tender souvenirs often inter- 
pose between us and the dreary conclusions of the philosophy. 
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M. Comte himself declares his hope of being able to confer on 
the object of his bereaved love an immortality of fame, which 
shall secure to her a niche by the side of Dante’s Beatrice and 
Petrarch’s Laura. Though awkwardly obtruded on our notice, 
we have no disposition to turn into ridicule the foibles of a 
great man. ‘The name and influence of the lamented Clotilde 
are mentioned for no such petty motives, but because the change 
in M. Comte’s views,—their modification and expansion into the 
domain of sentiment, would naturally suggest an extrinsic influ- 
ence, and one utterly alien to his own Philosophy. It is cer- 
tainly appropriate that the quickening influence of woman’s love 
should have tempted him beyond his earlier path; but he has 
yielded too much to such fascinations, when he has been thus 
induced to convert Positivism into Mysticism, to present the 
vague sentimentalism of the Positive Politics as the legiti- 
mate continuation of the hard and dry sterility of the Positive 
Philosophy, and has been also tempted to enthrone woman— 
the Goddess of Humanity, as the symbol of the new religion. 
This last vagary only reminds us too forcibly of the feast of 
Reason, and the farcical installation of that questionable deity. 
But enough of the logical relations and origin of the new 
theology ; let us examine briefly the attributes of the Divinity, 
the prescriptions of the creed, and the provisions of the worship. 
A ‘Supreme Being,’ which is the mere idealization of human 
manifestations, is certainly a notable product of a philosophy 
pretending to be Positive, and an inconsequent result of a 
system professing the sufficiency and universality of scientific 
method. There is here a reconciliation effected between M. 
Comte and the leaders of the most metaphysical schools of the 
condemned metaphysicians. Hegel and Strauss lend to our 
Positivist this idea of Humanity, which the French devo- 
tee dresses up in the robes of divinity, as the Athenian priests 
did the statue of Pallas at the Panathenaic festival. The 
notion itself is only a recurrence, under a more fanciful and 
shadowy form, to an old Egyptian dogma, and substitutes a fiction 
purely ideal for the Divine Person, who has been rejected as an 
imagination. It is not, however, difficult to discover a reason 
for this anomaly. The characteristics of the new Grand-Eitre, 
and the functions of the new religion, are only a travesty of the 
attributes of Deity, and a parody of Christianity. M. Comte 
runs nearly all the lines of his new creed parallel to the doctrines 
of Christianity. The chosen ‘ few’ and the rejected ‘ many’ of 
Christian belief are represented by the beings capable or in- 
capable of “assimilation” to Humanity—a metaphorical term 
coarsely borrowed in such a connexion from physiology. The 
fragmentary portions incorporated with the new Supreme KEs- 
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sence correspond with the purified and regenerated spirits of the 
just made perfect; though the analogy is vitiated by the nega- 
tion of all future individuality, and by an approximation to the 
old Brahminic doctrine of emanation from, and re-absorption 
into the divine substance. The incorporation of animals* into the 
Great Being of Positivism reveals the Fetichistic tendencies of 
a scheme, which is at variance with all revealed religion, though 
instinctively borrowing its characteristic features. 

The ‘ religion of Humanity’ is, indeed, a mere shadow of me- 
dieval Christianity. M. Comte asserts it to be the aim of Posi- 
tivism to “reconstruct the spiritual authority of the Middle 
Ages ;” to give form, completeness, and effect to the brilliant at- 
tempt then made by the Catholic Church to subordinate all hu- 
man action to a predominant religious inspiration. Many 
Christian doctrines, and most medieval doctrines, are accord- 
ingly revived in his own scheme; but, instead of the sincere con- 
victions and the realities of belief, which constituted the merit of 
former times, he gives us only, as if drawn with a pentagraph, 
the outlines and semblances of the religion he would reconsti- 
tute. In imitation of the canonization of saints by the Roman 
Church, the worship of great men is declared to be an essential 

art of the religion of Humanity, and is systematically developed 
in the Calendrier Positiviste, which traces the ground plan for 
the future labours of Positive Bollandists yet to be. Even the 
Virgin Mary is reproduced, and is henceforward apparently to 
be adored under the name or emblem of “ la sainte Clotilde.” 
The heavenly choir of Positivism is already nearly complete ; 
though this peerage of the dead, conferred or withdrawn at the 
caprice of M, Comte, has undergone sundry modifications since 
he issued his first patents of nobility to the chief among the 
shades, A Positive saint is assigned, definitely until the next 
change, to every day in the year, and, in most instances, alter- 
nates are already appointed. The Calendrier Positiviste, in its 
earlier sketch, and in its revived form, exhibits a singular con- 
fraternity of lesser gods in conclave on the snowy tops of the re- 
generate Olympus. 

The canonization of great men, while bearing a strong ana- 
logy to the usages of the medieval Church, is a reversion to the 
instincts of the heathen and yet infant world; and is a still 
coarser procedure, inasmuch as it is consciously adopted. The 
religious appetencies of mankind, which freed themselves from 
the bondage of the lowest Fetichism, through the real or supposed 
adoration of departed rulers and benefactors recur,—in the full 
blaze of the nineteenth century, at the dictation of a philosophy 





* Syst. Pol. Pos., vol. ii. pp. 60-62, 256, 362, 363, 448, 451. 
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professing to be scientific, and alone consonant with human na- 
ture,—in connexion with a religion claiming to be final, com- 
plete, and eternal,—to the same rude and beggarly worship. 
Thus, as the earliest age known to history exhibited the conver- 
sion of Fetichism into Polytheism, by the passage through ani- 
mal worship to the deification of man, the latest, under the guid- 
ance of Positivism, exhibits the inverse movement, the return 
through the deification of men and of the brute creation towards 
Fetichism, So do extremes meet; and so does the phenome- 
nalism of the Positive Philosophy lapse into the Fetichistic pan- 
humanism of the Positive Religion. This is the manner in 
which the career of St. Paul succeeds to that of Aristotle, ac- 
cording to the idea of M. Comte. He traverses the circles of 
science to stop at the rudest instincts of the savage world; he 
ascends the succession of the ages to repose where civilisation 
began. 

We have not time to illustrate further the mode in which the 
religion of Humanity borrows and perverts the practices and 
dogmas of medieval Christianity, nor to show how, in every in- 
stance, the reality is discarded, the spectral apparition alone re- 
ceived, and clothed with a Fetichistic aspect. The chimerical 
eternity of the new Supreme Being, and the appropriation of 
the various attributes of God, while Godhead is denied ; the re- 
gular prayers, the vespers, nones, and matins; the hymns and 
canticles, the pictures, the feasts and fasts, the multiplied sacra- 
ments of the Church, &c.,—all are borrowed, and of course ren- 
dered as ridiculous as they are fantastic and imperative. If the 
mere parodies of these things can give efficacy to the Positive 
teligion, does not this bear involuntary witness to the virtue of 
the original realities which are repudiated? And if the reli- 
gion of Humanity reaches back towards Fetichism, and identi- 
fies itself therewith, what becomes of that gradual emergence of 
the intellect from the ‘theological state,’ which was asserted in 
the First Law of the Philosophy, which characterized its form, 
and determined the evolution of the Positive philosophy of 
history ? 

A religion supposes a priesthood. M. Comte does not overlook 
this necessity ; nor does he abandon his imitation of the Me- 
dieval Church. He establishes a Pontificate, constitutes him- 
self Pope, or Grand-Lama, provides for the institution, regu- 
lates the functions, and prescribes the manner of support of 
his clergy, and constructs a rigid hierocracy, as authoritative, 
minute, and tyrannical as that of the Brahmins.* ‘This is what 
he terms a Sociocracy. 





* Syst. Pol. Pos., vol. ii. p. 305, &e. 
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The changes introduced into Positivism through the influence 
of Madame Clotilde de Vaux are sufficiently remarkable. She 
was deeply imbued with the poetry, if not with the faith of 
Romanism. M. Comte’s mother was a Romanist, and he him- 
self still retains many tendencies towards the Roman Church. 
Under these circumstances, the inspiration of “la sainte affection 
privée,” which taught him the language of passion, suggested 
the device,—“ amour pour principe,” convinced him of the in- 
destructibility and necessity of religion, and confirmed the as- 
surance reported to have been given to him by St. Simon on 
his death-bed. This inspiration transfused a diluted spirit of 
Catholicism into the dry infidelity of his earlier philosophy, and 
also suggested the forms of Catholic organization. But what a 
strange jumble is the result, which is expressed in the formula, 
“ Réorganiser sans dieu ni roi, par le culte systématique de 0 Hu- 
manité.” What a singular mixture of Christianity and Pagan. 
ism, in a scheme which proposes to convert “ the great abortive 
construction of the Middle Ages” into “ the systematic glorifica- 
tion of man,” and “ of all the phases of society.” 

The priesthood of Positivism is the latest product of the new 
philosophy, being only constituted definitely in the Statique 
Sociale and the Catéchisme Positiviste ; yet already, as we are 
informed, there is a nest of young priestlings, “preparing them- 
selves by encyclopedical studies for the duties of the new minis- 
try,” and participation in the fruits of “ the free subsidy,” insti- 
tuted for the founder of the school. For M. Comte has modified 
the motto of Positivism, “ Vivre Pour autrui,” and cHanged it for 
the benefit of himself and his acolytes into “ Vivre PAR autrui.” 

In the original conception of Positivism, the Philosophy of 
the sciences was contemplated as a corrective for the confusion 
and segregation of scientific studies, which were regarded as at 
once effects and causes of the prevalent anarchy of the intellect. 
In order to restore system and unity to these dispersed pursuits, 
it was deemed important that one class of intellectual labourers 
should devote themselves to the general principles and harmo- 
nious relations of all the sciences.* The true Positive philoso- 
phers were to constitute this class; and, in the fulness of time, 
were to have, as a central committee, the general regulation of 
all intellectual exercises, and of all the applications of science to 
government, society and arts.f| When the Positive Philosophy 
was sublimated into the Positive Religion,—a change declared 
to be henceforth imperative, this central committee was raised to 








* Cours de Phil. Pos., vol. i. p. 30. 
+ No more than this was contemplated in July 1848,—Discours sur Ensemble 
du Pos, Préf. p. 8, 9. But the expression “la sacerdoce de l’ Humanité” occurs in 
the letter to M. Littré, 27th Feb. 1848, Pref. p. xi. 
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the dignity of a College of Cardinals, and invested with complete 
spiritual and intellectual dominion ; and a clergy was extem- 
porized to form the ministers of a new Church Universal, li- 
mited neither by time nor by space,—neither by differences of 
language nor of civilisation.* Henceforward a grand Sociocracy, 
whose capital was to be Paris, was to replace, with larger powers, 
and a more arrogant supremacy, the effete and antiquated autho- 
rity of the Roman hierarchy. ‘The kingdom of the new revela- 
tion was to be of this world ; though the clergy were to renounce 
all temporal honours and authority, and to subsist only on the 
voluntary contributions of the faithful, until a regenerate public 
may, about the beginning of the next century, assign lands and 
revenues for the maintenance of the Church of Humanity. 

There are many profound and just views incidentally struck 
out in this development of the small band of Positive philoso- 
phers into a grand hierarchy. Even the voluntary support of 
the ‘clergy,’ and their renunciation of wealth, suggest an im- 
portant truth, when we regard them as the representatives of in- 
telligence. Intellect is the free gift of God, bestowed less for the 
benefit of its immediate possessor, than for the general service of 
humanity, not to be the instrument of individual gain, but the 
agency to further the general good. If “ wisdom will be justified 
of her children,” the justification must consist in the service ren- 
dered to society, not in the pecuniary accumulations of her favou- 
rites. They should not come into the market-place, and to the 
tables of the money-changers to compete with the multitude for 
temporal honours and gain, but, aloof from all lower motives, 
should pursue without coarse temptations their noble vocation, 
and receive their maintenance from those whom they serve. 
When genius is directed to profit, intellect is warped from true 
aims, perverted to wrong ends, and prostituted to ignoble pur- 
poses, It is corrupted at its source ; it ministers to vice or frivo- 
lity rather than to virtue, and spreads desolation where its mission 
was to fertilize and invigorate. 

The manner in which M. Comte himself explains the con- 
catenation of his Sociological and religious system with his 
Philosophy is curious. It depends upon the succession and 
relations of the organs of the brain, that is, upon Phrenology. 
After many attempts, he has drawn up a craniological chart for 
himself, which owes little to Gall and Spurzheim, though the 
former is earnestly eulogized. But the new Phrenology rests 
apparently on no anatomical observation of the brain, and on no 
study of the protuberances of the skull, but simply on—conjec- 
ture. It is determined by no scientific process, but subjec- 





* Cireulaire Annuelle. 
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tively, deductively, chimerically. But even in M. Comte’s 
wildest extravagances there is ingenuity and instruction ; and, 
although we are no believers in Phrenology, and cannot con- 
sider his map of the brain as anything but an imaginary 
delineation of a terra incognita, we regard it as an exceedingly 
acute but problematical analysis of the mental and moral facul- 
ties of man. It is from this ideal Phrenology that he derives his 
doctrine of the subordination of action to intelligence, and of 
reason to sentiment. The extension of this subalternation to 
society determines the position, in the social scale, of the multi- 
tude, the rulers, and the priesthood ; and the order of the family 
relations in private life. In this way, Sociology is connected with 
Cosmology, the Positive Politics with the Positive Philosophy, 
the religion of Humanity with the theory of the world. The 
link is fanciful and arbitrary, but it serves M. Comte’s immediate 
purposes; and it would have been difficult to dispense with 
some such assistance to close the chasm between mind and 
matter, over which Kant and Fichte, Hegel and Schelling 
in vain attempted to construct a bridge. 

At an earlier stage of this investigation we pointed out the 
necessity for some theory of the mind before proceeding to the 
theory of moral or of social action. This necessity weighed 
upon M. Comte, and a Psychology of some sort was felt to be 
essential. He had rejected Metaphysics; he had laughed to 
scorn the Experimental Psychology of the Scottish school, which 
he had declared to be a contradiction in terms.* Phrenology 
offered the only plank by which he could hope to cross the dark 
abyss which separated the worlds of matter and of mind. He 
clutched at it eagerly ; and we have the result. There was an- 
other advantage, too, in this acceptance of Phrenology; it en- 
abled him to coerce the theory of mind,—we will not say how 
judiciously or consistently, into the intermediate domain of 
Biology; and the weak threads which connected it with the 
other parts of that science were strengthened, or at least multi- 
plied, by exaggerating the analogies between animal and veget- 
able nature, and between the instincts of animals and the reason 
and sentiments of man. These links are augmented in the 
Politique Positive until it is difficult to say whether the quaint 
speculations on the mutual relations of humanity and the brute 
creation are more ridiculous or disgusting. It is gravely as- 
serted that the various races of animals tend to constitute so 
many different Supreme Beings.t They are represented as 
Fetichists in religion, with occasional manifestations of a rudimen- 
tary polytheism, The contest for the honour of composing the 








* Cours de Phil. Pos., vol. i. pp. 34-38. + Syst. Pol. Pos., vol. i. p. 616, &e. 
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true ‘Supreme Being’ is limited to man and the other carnivorous 
animals. A rude form of political organization may be detected 
among the brutes; but its further development is prevented by 
the want of an articulate language, and this is denied them by 
their imperfect social aggregation, consequent on the oppression 
of the human race—a notable reciprocation of evils! Unfor- 
tunately, the only records which throw light on this difficult 
subject are to be found in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 
The supremacy of Humanity over animality has not, it seems, 
been obtained without a struggle, by which the sociability of the 
inferior animals has been crushed. It is supposed that much 
light might be thrown on these topics, by achieving sundry 
Sociological voyages into those countries which are favourable to 
the establishment of societies of monkeys or baboons! 

Besides the intervention of Phrenology, and its dependent as- 
sociations, there are other links by which the religious and eccle- 
siastical scheme of Positivism is united with the system of the Phi- 
losophy ; and they are skilfully managed, though often rather in- 
geniously constructed than solid. It is a false view of system to 
attempt it by arbitrary parallelisms. It is, indeed, a lofty and 
inspiriting, as it is a most seductive idea, to imagine that there is a 
common and discoverable law running through all the parts of 
creation and all the departments of knowledge, identical through- 
out in its spirit, but modified by the changing circumstances of its 
application, and blending by its power all the forms and pheno- 
mena of the visible and intelligible universe into a symmetrical 
whole. Such is the vision of unity by which M. Comte has 
been visited. But is the idea anything more than a dazzling 
dream? Is not this a substitution of the vague longing of the 
human mind for rest,—when its wing is weary with wandering 
through the immense spheres of contemplation, for the appre- 
hension of realities which lie beyond mortal ken? If there be 
a perfect unity spread out in the works of creation before the 
omniscient eye of God, is this unity cognizable in our science or 
philosophy ? Does not the supposition spring rather from the 
weak and arrogant delusion, that we know all that can be known 
and all that exists, rather than from the true philosophic spirit 
of anxious and continuous inquiry? Is it not of itself a valid 


proof that the orbit of the Positive Philosophy is too confined to 


comprehend the truth ? 

Notwithstanding the efforts of M. Comte to conceal the rent 
between his two systems, we think the schism such as to render 
his intolerance inexcusable, when he declares in his last circular 
that none shall henceforward pretend to the designation of Posi- 
tivists—“ un titre destiné bientét & procurer l’estime publique,” 
who do not accept his religious creed as well as his scientific 
VOL. XXI. NO. XLI. T 
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doctrine. There is no sufficient continuity to justify this early 
recourse to the excommunicatory functions of his Pontificate by 
the Patriarch of Positivism. For ourselves, we abjure both sys- 
tems; and the thunders, not only of the Vatican but of Rue-Mon- 
sieur-le-Prince, pass harmlessly over our heads. Yet we discover 
less inconsistency in adhesion to either segment of the grand 
scheme, than in the acceptance of both. The adoption of the 
Philosophy may encourage scientific studies, though it cannot 
ennoble them. The reception of the Religion may generate a 
dreamy inclination towards social re-organization, though it 
must lead its communicants into mystical labyrinths which are 
lighted only by the bewildering fires of a frenzied imagination. 
Either choice is equally pernicious; and from neither can we 
expect that revival of moral sentiment, and that purification of 
intelligence, which are declared to be essential to the removal of 
the universal anarchy of the modern world. 

But truth casts her shadow over even the wastes of delusion ; 
and never was the beautiful intermixture of the spirit of rejected 
truth with the essence of accepted error more signally manifested 
than in the Statique Sociale. Its base rests upon the clouds and 
vanishes at the first breath of day into mist: but it is the mist of 
the morning, which heralds the approach of the sun, and drinks 
in brilliant hues from the coming fountain of light. It presents, 
along with many aberrations, many glorious anticipations of 
doctrines which a truly regenerate age will hasten to recognise. 
Its particular provisions and its special forms will be rejected as 
arbitrary, inexpedient, or impracticable : the extravagance of 
its conclusions will be softened down into more natural and spon- 
taneous arrangements ; and its dream of a religion will give place 
to that Christianity, which requires only to be revived in the 
hearts of men, to achieve with power and permanence and se- 
curity, in the actual life of individuals and states, more than the 
Positive Religion contemplates even in theory. It, too, can 
alone realize M. Comte’s lofty aspirations :—the subordination 
once again of the presumption of rights to the sense of duty, 
according to his noble phylactery “ nul n’a droit gu’a faire son 
devoir.” 

The dogmatic asseveration of the absolute truth of his Social 
Science ill accords with the sobriety of genuine philosophy, 
though it may be necessary to the pretensions of the professed 
founder of a new religion, and the evangelist of a new creed. 
Yet, when we forget the Positive religion and all its accessaries, 
and overlook the whole mythology and hierarchy of the worship 
of Humanity, we cannot accord to the Social Statics the full 
praise anticipated. ‘There is much profound truth; but there is 

also grievous error ; there are brilliant glimpses into a region of 
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lofty and novel philosophy, but there are still more frequent 
plunges into the mire of ancient delusion. The theory is incom- 
plete, and not sufficiently comprehensive. The internal distri- 
bution is liable to similar objections. Its originality is more 
apparent than real, and is due less to novelty of invention, than 
to the peculiar expression of too restricted views. M. Comte 
bestows cordial eulogy on Aristotle, as the founder of Social 
Statics, but he is far from appreciating his intellectual services, 
the general significance of his philosophy, or the special results 
of his political speculations, 

The Positive theory of material property does not include the 
origin, nature, conditions, or justice of property, though these 
questions form the basis for a large part of all legislation, and 
for the whole subject of public economy. It is content to ex- 
plain some of the more striking effects of property, pointing 
out its necessity, and its beneficial operation, even when accu- 
mulated into large capitals. ‘The theory of the family presents 
comparatively little that is objectionable, but it also offers little 
that is novel, except the mode of representation. With much 
that is extravagant in language is mingled, according to the habi- 
tual fortune of M. Comte, much that is acute and ingenious. His 
notions in regard to the language of signs are pushed to excess : 
his fancies about the language of animals are simply ridiculous. 

The three concluding chapters of the Statiqgue Sociale, are 
in many respects admirable, and constitute the ablest portion 
of the work. ‘They are devoted to “the theory of the social 
organism of social existence,’—a somewhat fantastic distinction, 
and of the general limits of the variations of human order in 
consequence of extrinsic or intrinsic influences. The last theory 
is sketched merely in outline, the task of completing it being 
reserved by M. Comte for his successor. But the few lines of 
his picture are drawn with a bold and firm hand, and are 
marked with the impress of consummate genius. It comports 
neither with our plan nor with our limits, to examine in detail 
these valuable chapters. An abridgment would be tedious as 
well as unsatisfactory, for it would require the accompaniment of 
a running commentary. We, therefore, omit the summary 
which we had prepared. We resign ourselves to this omission 
with the less hesitation, as it enables us for once to commend M. 
Comte’s views in broad terms. We do not wholly agree with 
them, but we can enjoy the satisfaction of lavishing upon them 
liberal praise. They furnish acute and luminous suggestions in 
regard to many most important topics connected with the orga- 
nization and amelioration of society, and tend to modify the 
censure which we are compelled to pass on the Systeme de 
Politique Positive as a whole. 
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In this later work the rigid logical concatenation and the or- 
derly sequence of the parts of the theory are no longer preserved 
with that regularity and simplicity which characterized the Phi- 
losophie Positive ; nor does the composition seem to have emana- 
ted from the same full comprehension of the subject. In fact, 
the peculiar mission of M. Comte was ended with the close of 
his earlier work : the later is an excrescence, though professedly 
an application only. That he does not himself clearly appreciate 
the nature of his second task is manifest from the remark, that 
“ it was due to the original equilibrium of his moral and intellec- 
tual powers, that he had enjoyed the philosophical privilege of 
consecrating in turn his youth and his maturity to two grand 
reciprocal elaborations, each of which seemed reserved for the 
other age.” According to his contemplated aims and plans, ac- 
cording to every principle of his Philosophy, and the whole tenor 
of his speculations, the order which his career has pursued, was 
that which was theoretically appropriate. The study, arrange- 
ment, and re-organization of the sciences necessarily preceded 
the renovation and re-construction of societies, in accordance 
with the spirit of Positivism. But in his second System, M. 
Comte has materially modified his original views, abandoning in 
some sort their exclusive phenomenalism, though still yearning 
for the shadow, and has thus plunged into a sea of mysticism 
from which he entirely escaped in his earlier labours. It may 
be that this has infected his recent compositions; that his im- 
provisation of an anti-christian theology has misled and bewil- 
dered him; but the Politique Positive is certainly characterized 
by a vague, loose, and indefinite complexion. M. Comte mani- 
fests openly his mystical appetencies, thus approximating in old 
age to that St. Simonism which he repudiated in early life, and 
still passionately disavows. After the dry and logical precision 
of his former course, he loses himself at the close of his career in 
sounding generalities ; and at the termination of our long journey 
through both hemispheres of Positivism, we find neither a com- 
plete, comprehensive, and homogeneous system, nor a practical 
and available scheme to relieve the distress of modern society. 


It only remains for us to draw to a focus the various lines of 
this investigation, and thus determine the general spirit and 
prospects of Positivism. 

As a speculative system, the Positive Philosophy is invalid, for 
the exclusion of everything but phenomena,—as M. Comte em- 
ploys that term, leaves our knowledge without reality, and our 
science without foundation. Its exclusive pretensions alone are 
erroneous, for observational science should without doubt pro- 
fess no more than the discovery and application of phenomenal 
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laws; but reason equally requires a tenacious conviction in the 
reality of agencies, not to be scientifically explained, which 
operate behind the phenomena and determine their evolutions. 
The union of both these aspects in one philosophy is the dis- 
tinguishing merit of the Scottish school, and, on a liberal inter- 
pretation, of Kant. The adoption of the least important half, 
and the absolute exclusion of the other, is the grave error of 
M. Comte, on which his other errors more or less directly de- 
pend. The philosophy of Kant was purely relative, because 
limited to human range by the exact determination of the bounds 
and conditions of science imposed by the constitution of the hu- 
man mind. The theory of M. Comte professes to be eminently 
relative, but is virtually absolute, because it rejects everything 
which transcends scientific demonstration. And his hope of 
constructing a self-contained philosophy of the sciences is a de- 
lusion, because no metaphysical foundation is left whereon it 
may rest. We will not deny the practicability of devising such 
a philosophy, but the indispensable preliminary to its creation 
would be the recognition of principles incapable of scientific de- 
monstration, and requiring metaphysical co-ordination, 

There is abundant proof that, even if we dismiss the charge that 
Positivism is involved in the philosophy of Kant, as a part is con- 
tained in the whole, still as a whole it is not original. It is no 
advance in the march of philosophy, but rather a return towards 
its cradle. It links itself with the Sensationalism of the last 
century, is closely assimilated to St. Simonism, and presents 
many points of contact with the humanitarianism of Hegel, and 
the mythicism of Strauss. In every aspect it is rather a simpli- 
fication and consolidation of past delusions, than an anticipation 
of coming truth. It is the dream of the by-gone, not the magic 
mirror of the future. While partially true,—as the theory of those 
parts of knowledge which the exclusive devotion of the late cen- 
turies to Physical Science has brought to provisional perfection, 
it lends no aid to the re-construction of those branches which 
have been neglected, and offers no effectual ministration towards 
the revival of more enlightened religious influences, nor to the 
re-organization of societies. Nay, its influence is cast into the 
opposite scale. It deplores, indeed, the ascendency of the intel- 
lect over the heart, and promises to dethrone the usurper; but 
its adoption would result only in the consolidation of the intel- 
lectual power which it condemns. The functions of its priest- 
hood spring from their appropriation of all higher knowledge— 
the knowledge of the laws of nature and of humanity; their power 
is formally declared to consist in its intellectual supremacy: their 
preaching is to be devoted to the diffusion of popular science or 
‘secularism ;’ and the chief instrument of their action is to be edu- 
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cation. The whole tenor of M. Comte’s writings confirms the 
conviction that his system does re-instate intellect in that sove- 
reignty from which he pretends to depose her. And this is only 
one symptom of the affinity of Positivism for past or present ra- 
ther than prospective doctrines. With reverted eyes, and gaze 
fixed upon the present and the past, it walks backwards along the 
line of advancement, and explores the future in the clouds of the 
evening, not in the promises of the dawn. 

These conclusions acquire more than double force from the 
consideration of the Positive religion,—a creed at variance with 
the scientific principles and development of Positivism. Chaos 
is renewed when this notion, borrowed from the outrageous 
idealism of the Hegelian school, incorporates the mystical mythi- 
cism of Strauss, with the chimeras of St. Simonism and the dry 
formalism of science, and baptizes the conglomerate fantasy with 
the new name of the “ Religion of Humanity.” Doubtless the 
dreamy tentatives of French Eclecticism aided and expedited 
this unnatural transmigration and superposition of souls, which 
have only acted, however, as the solvent of the body they were 
intended to animate. But it is no Promethean fire stolen from 
heaven: it is no Prometheus who has arrogated to himself the 
task of gods. The heterogeneous materials will not mingle; 
they are only compacted together. If the substance of the new 
religion is borrowed from Strauss,—if such a shadow may be dig- 
nified with the name of substance, its forms and vesture are 
taken from the Catholicism of the Middle Ages ; and all its ap- 
petencies lead it back through the deepening mists of time to the 
darkness of primeval Fetichism. Fortunately for our exposition, 
the Fetichistic tendencies of Positivism are distinctly avowed by 
M. Comte himself. But is this to be the Church of the Future? 
Can we recognise, as a sign of the proud emergence of civilisa- 
tion into the splendour of its brightest day, this recurrence to 
that worship of animals which degraded the ignorance and 
brutality of its ignorant and undisciplined infancy ? 

There are some poisons, and those the most active and dele- 
terious, which can only be obtained by sublimation. In the 
same way, the essence of all the religious delusions of past ages 
may be concentrated in the scientific alembic of Positivism. 
Apart from the blasphemy of the fantastic dream, can a creed, 
so steeped in the wildest errors of the latest and earliest ages 
of the past as the Religion of Humanity is, be contemplated as 
on the whole an advancement in either speculative or practical 
knowledge? It is preposterous to ask the question in relation to 
practice. The social system which trusts to such a sanction is 
fatally pierced by the broken reed on which it leans. Whatever 
is admirable in M. Comte’s incidental views loses its efficacy by 
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association with his general principles and his polity. Hence 
we see the founder of a system of Politics,—claiming to be 
prophetic because asserted to be scientific, altering its text to 
conceal the failure of its oracles; proclaiming the definite in- 
stitution of the French Republic on the eve of the inaugu- 
ration of the Empire; fawning on the autocrat whom it had 
ridiculed as a charlatan; and trampling in the dust before 
his feet that liberty whose triumph it had heralded. In his 
earliest productions M. Comte was a political prophet. He 
has often boasted of it, and his friends have called attention 
to it. If prophecy be the test of science, Positivism is doomed 
by its own canon. If social action requires the sway of 
religion, and social re-organization the revival of religious senti- 
ment, the scheme must fail from the imaginary and fallacious 
materials of its basis. Its Cosmology is defective, its Sociology 
chimerical and erroneous. The world has passed M. Comte in 
its onward progress. He has thrown up a mole-hill on the path 
of ages, to be crushed to the level earth beneath the wheel of 
advancing time. He must take his place by the side of Jerome 
Cardan, and Giordano Bruno, with those who dimly anticipated 
the advent, but not the complexion of the coming age. His is 
not the praise of Bacon— 
“ Anticipator mundi, 

Quem facturus erat.” 








